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FIRST-FRUITS OF WANDERING. 


—_— 


BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 

Tur wandering ef the heart is but little considered. 
Yet there the straying path begins. The issues 
of life are there, and if that life be perverted toa 
wrong channel, the fountain whence all the streams 
flow is there to be foand. There may be along and va- 
ried contest before the first expression comes. Much 
decision may be demanded to make this expression. 
But when unresisted appetite is allewed to rage, and 
no covenant is made with the eyes, and no bridle 
placed upon the lips, at last the outward manifesta- 
tion or utterance comes. The fire within burns, and 
the tongue speaks, or the conduct is yielded. 

“The younger of them said unto his father, Father, 
give me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” 
There is something in this original expression exceed- 
ingly abrupt and forced; as if shame had well-nigh 
silenced the tongue, and a bold determination which 
could not stop for many words, was summoned to say 
at once all that the rebellious heart desired to say. 
The utterance is the FIRST-FRUITS OF WANDERING. 

It is complete discontent. The meditations have been 
brooding over the condition and prospects, until rebel- 
lion will submit to no further control. “ Give’’—I am 
not satisfied with the present. Things as they are do 
not suit me. I must try some new plan for enjoy- 


ment. I want something more. 


It is entire selfishness. “Give me!” The 
rebellious heart has looked out upon things 
abroad,—imagined what it might get and be, 
if the outward restraint were taken from its 


powers and plans. In this train of youthful thought 
all things are regarded in their relation to the youth 
himself. His own gratifications and desires seem to 
be the one and only thing to be considered. Vain are 
suggestions of obligation, or duty, or danger, or pro- 
priety, to this rising tide of mad desire. The mind 
turns its consideration upon self alone, and whatever 
the acquisition may cost or require, the desire must 
be gratified. I must have it. “Give me the portion 
of goods that falleth to me.” 

It is an assumed claim of right. I want 
my proper share. The Lord uses a_ peculiarly 
technical legal term in the customs of the day. 
We should say, I want my rights. Wonderful 
boldness and impudence of human pride! Yet, just 
thus the disturbed, rebellious heart at last feels and 
says. Appetite blinds the reason and the sense of 
right. Envy at the apparent superior advantages of 
others, arouses the strange idea of some unjust impo- 
sition and restraint endured. To an earthly father of 
common kindness, how harsh and unrighteous scems 
the assumption of such arelation. To God, the source 
of unspeakable bounties and mercies, how horrible is 
such rebellion and contempt. 

But thus pride rebels, appetite demands, unbelief 
refuses dependence, avarice insists,—this grasping 
spirit rules within,—the world is chosen as the por- 
tion, and God, in his authority, his bounty, and his 
love, is forsaken for it. Ah! what a stride it is upon 
this outward road, when the heart acquires power 
and boldness to make its actual demand : “‘ Give me, 
—give me my portion—I want it new.’’ What a 
wrench is given to all the restraints of education, of 
modesty, of affection, and of gratitude, when this 
irst plunge is made,—and the resolution is adopted 
by the youth to set out upen a course for himself, 
and to take the reins for life completely into his own 
hands. 

The discontented and rebellious demand, in our 
Lord’s illustration, was met with generous conces- 
tion. “ He divided unto them his living.” His 
whole property is signified by the term employed. 
He agreed to the proposal of an independent settle- 
ment for them both, which the younger son had 
made; and each son took his own part of the inher- 
ilance, for an independent individual experiment. 
The talents are severally intrusted to them, and their 
probation and responsibility in the employment of 
them begins. Henceforth there are the two separate 
tut parallel paths of wandering ;—self-applauding 
virtue planning a righteousness for itself, refusing 
the acknowledgment of dependence on any Divine 
power, or of the need of any special allowance of 
mercy for sin ; and self-indulging gratification seeking 
the pleasures of sensual enjoyment, and refusing the 
(ominion of any Divine control. The one becomes 

agod to himself, the other makes the outward world 
his god. Both of them are without God in the world. 
The one lives for his own glory, the other for his own 
gratification. The one despises the low tastes of the 
other, while the other in return ridicules his precise- 
tess and restraint. The one is what would be called 
. our day a slow, the other a fast man. The one 
«cupies his life in grasping for the future, the other 
‘spending for the present. They are both rebellious 
and independent. 
. This allowance of sin by the Divine wisdom, which 
* presented in the theory of the facts thus stated by 
our Lord, is a very deep subject, inappropriate for 
discussion in such perfectly simple and practical 
Writing as this. The facts are here—just as they are 
rescribed. And man is thus put upon the proof of 
Us character and his choice amidst these varied cir- 
‘imstances of attraction and control. We may simply 
hay, God will have no unwilling service. He claims 
he affectionate, filial choice of the heart. Heclaims 
tin youth, in the beginning of life,—through the 
hole of life. Praetically, he throws the decision 
nh man’s responsibility entirely ; giving him abund- 
nt aid to sustain him in his pursuit of a right path, 


ut in no Way hampering or overturning his perfect |. 


iberty of choice. When the heart, therefore, has gone, 
has gone. And man is then to be brought back 
nly by his own experience of the emptiness and bit- 
mess of a life of sin. We cannot doubt that 
hod will overrule all these apparently conflicting 
‘ets in his government for his own glory. But he 
‘als with man wholly as a voluntary and responsi- 
being. Thus he allowed the first man to go;— 
‘us he permits all wanderers to depart. And when 
‘last they find they have gained no fruits but 
Tetchedness and death from those things whereof 
*y have become ashamed, and their own experience 
‘s taught them the folly of their way, he leads them 
*k to ery to him with a penitent, filial spirit, “ My 
“her, thou art the guide of my youth.” “Other 
"ts have had dominion over me, but by thee only 
‘ll now make mention of thy name.” 
But as we stand to consider these first-fruits of 
‘ndering, not yet carried out on either side to their 
¥ result, may we not ask, where is the necessity 
What is the advantage of wandering at all? Why 
“Y not every youth stand happily and pleasantly on 
* Lord’s side from the very beginning of life ? Why 
‘Y not the early affections be gently and sweetly 
‘ned around a Father’s will and commands from the 
“y opening of the day? There is manifestly this third 
‘h which partakes not of either of the two described, 
* which neither the pride of the heart deceives 
+ vain self-righteous lifting itself up against 
—nor the will of the flesh leads a'debasing 
‘ndering from God. And certainly the happiest, 
*R 
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purest, and most successful Christian characters will 
be found to have been formed and trained in this bet- 
ter path. We often hear it proclaimed as a necessity 
that man should taste and try the madness and folly 
of a guilty state,as in some way the appointed 
avenue to virtue and duty at the last ; or at least as- 
serted as a factinevitable, that the young man will and 
must indulge his sinful, earthly appetites in some de- 
gree or shape, anditis vain to calculate uponany other 
history of life,—indeed, that the only alternative to 
this will be some precise assumptions of mere hypoc- 
risy and pretense. This is but the libel upon holi- 
ness which the consciously depraved accustom them- 
selves toframe. I cannot, do not believe, that any- 
thing but misery, and the knowledge which experience 
of misery gives, is to be found in the path of sin. 
As far as this may be ultimately employed for good, 
it may be made an instrument of usefulness to others. 
But it is always with immense loss and suffering 
to the youth himself. 

How meny have I seen who have embraced a 
Savior’s love in early life, and walked by the new 
creating power of his Spirit in the path of holiness 
from its very commencement. They gather before 
my mind, as I write, beautiful illustrations of the 
grace of the Lord Jesus. I have witnessed them 
keeping far from the path of the ungodly, retaining a 
heavenly modesty of demeanor,—wearing in “ the 
brows of grace’”’ an angelic aspect,—pure, separate 
fiom sin,—tasting not, touching not the unclean 
thing,—their walk, their conversation, their whole 
example, a blessing to the habitations which they 
have adorned, a joy to a parent’s heart, an honor to 
the Church of God. Were they deficient in wisdom, 
experience, talent, ability to be useful? Nay; they 
have abounded in all. And none were more com- 
petent to lead a fellow-sinner back to God, or to 
show the blessedness and fullness of a Savior's love 
to the ungodly. I knew the seoffing guilty often re- 
vile them. But the God of heaven sheltets and 
blesses them, and Jesus smiles upon them with joyful 
approbation. No Christians are -so happy, and to 
none does God more clearly reveal the riches and 
fullness of his love. Ah, why may not all follow in 
this heavenward path? And the lambs of the flock 
be guarded and kept from the lion’s paw, from the 
very beginning of theirday? Far, far better, Samuel’s 
early choice, than Manasseh’s late experience, or 
even Saul’s noonday conversion. Far, far better to 
say with Polycarp, “I loved Jesus in my youth, 
and he has never forsaken me in my age,” than to 
groan with Augustine, down to the very gates of 
death, over the confessions of youthful sin and mature 
iniquities, however grace may have been made to 
abound in pardon over the abounding sin which it 
cleanses and removes. 8. H. T. 





COUNTRY EPISODES.—NO. 3. 


THE BUILDING OF A HOUSE. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 





As a matter of course, when I bought the old farm, 
it was with the expectation of building a house at 
some time or other. Not but that I was for the pres- 
ent satisfied to possess and protect the old trees, and 
to have a basis of reality for my airy architecture ; 
but I also looked far ahead, and hoped, at least, that 
the necessity for a house would be among the fruits 
of Time. For, you understand, a house implies some- 
thing more than—a house. Nothing in this world 
should be done without a reason for it, and the true 
reason, Which I could not give at that time, is one 
which can only come to a man through the favor of 
some benignant Fate. 

Nevertheless, it was pleasant to walk over the 
briery fields, and say: “In case I should build a 
house, here—or here—would be a good site for it.” 
“ Oh, not there,” would some kind adviser suggest— 
“but here, in the wood.” ‘ Nearer the road, by all 
means,” said another. “No, I should build en the 
foundations of the old house,” was the opinion of a 
third. Nature, however, had fixed the true site too 
palpably to be mistaken, and the discovery of this 
fact saved me all discussion. Between my grove of 
oaks and the clumps of vine-entangled trees which 
had sprung up along the line of the old hedge-row, lay 
some ten acres of ground, sloping gently toward the 
southeast, and dotted with the most charming groups 
of cedars which it is possible to imagine. In the 
center thereof stood a single oak, with broad arms 
drooping until they touched the ground in a wide 
circle around its trunk. Further down were five 
scaitered chestnut and hickory trees, a glossy gum, 
two maples, and a bowery wilderness of hawthorns, 
which, in May, rose like mounds of snow against the 
borders of another grove on the south. But on the 
gaps between these scattered trees and the groves on 
either hand, one could see the village on the hilltop, 
a mile away, and the soft blue slopes of other and 
higher hills in the distance. 

Here was a lawn, ready-made by Nature, such as 
half a century of culture could scarcely achieve else- 
where. To the north, where it reached the highest 
portion of the ridge, the ground was level and bare 
of trees, except a single group of walnuts, close at 
hand, and two colossal chestnuts, a little to the 
west. As the ground began to fall off northward, the 
cedars again made their appearance, increasing in 
number as they approached the edge of still another 
wood, which bounded my possessions on that side. 
On this ridge, crowning the natural lawn, sheltered 
on the north, open to the southeast and to the sunset, 
and surrounded with the noblest specimens of tree- 
beauty, was the place. Having once imagined a 
house there, it could not be removed. “ Why,” said 
I, “IT have only to cut off these briers and turn this 
sedge-grass into sod, and the building of the house 
will transform this wilderness into an ancient park, 
suggesting care and culture everywhere— 


—“ an English home,—gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—ali things in order stered, 
A haunt of ancient Peace.” 


Now, what kind of a house shall I build? was the 
next question I asked myself; and I ran over in 
my mind the Grecian temples of some years ago, the 
misnamed Gothie of to-day, the Palladian, the Eliza- 
bethian, and the Nondescript, (very popular,) only 
building to tear down again, as I saw some incon- 
gruity, some want of adaptation to climate, soil, and 
surroundings. Soon, however, I hit upon the truth, 
that, as the landscape was already made and the 
house was not, the former should give the character 
of the latter. I have no choice: I must build some- 
thing that will seem to belong naturally to the lawn 
and the trees. Except in a city, where houses ars 
the accessories of houses—often a mere blank back- 
ground, against which you can paint anything—the 
situation of a dwelling must determine its architect- 
ure. The cottage that would be charming beside a 
willowy brook, is ridiculous behind an avenue of 
elms, and the mansion which dominates superbly 
over a broad and spacious landscape fails to impress 
you, when built in a secluded valley. 

The community, I found, had settled the matter 
long before me. The house was to contain something 
of every style of architecture which I had seen in my 
wanderings over the world. There was to be a 
Grecian facade, with one wing Gothic and the other 
Saracenic ; a Chinese pagoda at one .corner, an 
Italian campanile at the other, and the pine-apple 
dome of a Hindoo temple between the chimneys. 
The doors would be copied from Westminster Abbey, 








the windows from the Mosque of Omar, the ceilings 
from the Alhambra, and the staircases from the Mor- 
mon Temple at Salt Lake. The material, of course, 
was to be a mixture of brick, granite, porcelain tiles, 
clap-boards, marble, adodes, and porphyry. Bat a 
man’s life and works, alas! too often fail to realize 
the expectations of his friends. 


More than five years elapsed, from the time 
the property came into my possession, before I 
saw a good reason for making it habitable. When I 
came to think, seriously, upon the plan of a house 
which was to be built up with no imaginary mortar, 
but dona fide lime and sand, I found that the true 
plan was already there, perhaps unconsciously sug- 
gested by the expectant trees. It must be large and 
stately, simple in its forms, without much ornament— 
in fact, expressive of strength and permanence. The 
old halls and manor-houses of England are the best 
models for such a structure, but a lighter and more 
cheerful aspect is required by our Southern summer 
and brighter sky. There must be large windows and 
spacious verandas for shade and air in summer, 
steep roofs to shed the rain and winter snow, and 
thick walls to keep out the cold. Furthermore, there 
must be a tower, large enough for use as well as or- 
nament, and not so tall as to belittle the main 
building. 

This much being settled, the next step was so to 
plan the interior arrangements that they should cor- 
respond to the external forms. The true way to build 
a house is to determine even the minutest details be- 
fore commencing the work. In any case, the interior 
is of paramount importance, and it is better to get 
the rooms, staircases, closets, doors, and windows 
rightly arranged at first, and then inclose them with 
the external wall, than the reverse. Here, again, 
another subject claims our consideration—the furni- 
ture, which demands certain spaces and certain ar- 
rangements. In short, none of the appliances of do- 
mestic life can be overlooked. I was astounded— 
when I came to the downright work, at last—to find 
what a multitude of interests it was necessary to 
harmonize. The soul of a house, after all, which is 
its character as a home, is of more importance than 
the body. 

I do not propose to take up the question of the in- 
ternal details, as every man—or, rather, every man’s 
wife—has, or ought to have, her own views of house- 
keeping and its requirements. I had some general 
ideas, however, which I determined to carry out, and 
the result of my experience, inasmuch as it has no 
reference to individual tastes, may be useful to 
others. 

I saw, in the first place, that the houses built in 
this century are generally much inferior, in point of 
comfort and durability, to those built in the last. 
Walls crack, roofs leak, wood rots, plaster peels off, 
in a way that would have astonished our ancestors. 
I know of a house in Maryland, two hundred years 
old, the foundation-wall of which, having been com- 
pletely undermined at one corner for the purpose of 
building a vault, held together unmoved, supporting 


‘the weight of the house by lateral adhesion only. 


Good mortar, then, was the first requisite: thick 
walls, the next: well-seasoned timber, the third. The 
shells erected in our cities, with mortar that crum- 
bles and joists that bend or crack, would not be 
tolerated in Europe. We buildin the most expensive 
style possible—that is, so rapidly and slightly that g 
house is ready to be pulled dowa at the end of twen- 
ty-five years, instead of being habitable at the end of 
five hundred. Here, then, is one error which I shall 
avoid. 

Moreover, once in a lifetime is often enough for 
most men to build. It is very little more trouble to 
build a large house than a small one, when one’s 
hand is fairly in. As for running up a building pro- 
portioned to your present necessities, and then adding 
to it as your necessities enlarge, I set my face against 
it. Besides the repetition of a distracting labor, the 
result is generally an incongruous mass, where both 
external beauty and internal convenience are sacri- 
ficed. I shall therefore, I said, build larger than I 
need. Better have a few empty chambers for some 
years, than build a second time. 

With regard to the material, a stone house is the 
most beautiful and durable, and, if the external walls 
have a hollow chamber, (as they always should have,) 
as dry and comfortable as any other. I scarcely 
know a more appropriate house for the country than 
a rough, irregular stone-wall, with dressed quoins, 
projecting a little beyond it. My choice, however, 
has to Be directed by other considerations. There 
are both limestone and hornblende in the immediate 
neighborhood, and within six miles quarries of serpen- 
tine ; but I have a bed of excellent clay in one of my 
own fields. The expense of hauling the stone, ina 
hilly country, would alone equal the cost of the brick. 
Some architect has said that the color of a house 
should always have some resemblance to that of the 
soil upon which it stands—which is really a very good 
general rule—then why not also, if you can, get the 
material for your house out of the soil? Some 
rocks of gray, silvery sandstone which cropped out 
on the ridge at the edge ef the oak-wood, promised to 
furnish me with the loveliest material, but after fur- 
nishing just enough for the foundation-walls, the de- 
posit suddenly ceased. 


After much deliberation I decided upon brick, with 
stone quoins. The clay, to my great satisfaction, had 
a pale purplish tinge when burned, instead of the 
usual glaring red, and harmonized admirably with the 
bluish-gray granite of the corners. There was such 
an abundance of it that I felt entirely free to carry 
out my ideas with regard to strength and durability. 
I therefore fixed the thickness of the walls at two feet, 
including a hollow chamber of an inch and a half, and 
the thickness of the inner partition-walls (which were 
also of brick) at one foot. The latter, besides being 
fire-proof and almost impervious to sound, proved to 
be as cheap in the end as studs and laths. The re- 
sult has satisfied me that no house can be truly com- 
fortable unless the walls are thick, with a hollow 
chamber, or at least firred on the inside. The latter 
plan, however, does not always insure complete dry- 
ness. On the other hand, I have heard of one brick 
wall of thirteen inches, which proved to be quite dry ; 
but in this case the mortar was of the best quality. 
The additional thickness of the wall would be paid for 
in a few years by the saving in fuel, in many parts of 
the country. 

For the finishing of the rooms there is nothing equal 
to the native wood, simply oiled to develop the beauty 
of the grain. Even the commonest pine, treated in 
this way, has a warmth and luster, beside which the 
dreary white paint, so common even in the best 
houses, looks duJl and dead. Nothing gives a house 
such a cold, uncomfortable air as white paint and 
white plaster. This color is fit only for the tropics. 
Our cheap, common woods—pine, ash, chestnut, oak, 
maple, beech, walnut, butternut—offer us a variety of 
exquisite tints and fibrous patterns, which, until re- 
cently, have been wholly disregarded in building. 
Even in furniture, we are just beginning to discover 
how much more chaste and elegant are oak and walnut 
than mahogany. The beauty of a room is as depend- 
ent on the harmony of its coloring as that of a picture. 
Some of the ugliest and most disagreeable apartments 
I have ever seen, were just those which contained 
the most expensive furniture and decorations. 

My experience shows that a room finished with 
the best seasoned oak or walnut costs actually less 
than one finished with pine, painted and grained in 
imitation of those woods, Two verandas of yellow 








pine, treated to two coats of boiled oi], have a rich- 
ness and beauty of color beyond the reach of pig- 
ments ; and my only regret connected with the house 
is, that I was persuaded, by the representations of 
mechanics, to use any paint at all. 

There is another external feature which the bril- 
liancy of our sunshine not only suggests, but de- 
mands. Relief is an absolute requirement. Most 
houses should have, not only a cornice proportioned 
to their dimensions and in keeping with their charac- 
ter, but string-pieces between the stories, and window- 
caps and sills projecting sufficiently to cast a shade. 
I found also, that an excellent effect could be obtain- 
ed, without additional expense, by setting the win- 
dows and deors in raised panels of brick-work, pro- 
jecting two or three inches from the face of the wall. 
For the string- pieces, a simple row of dentals, formed 
by setting out alternate bricks, can be made by the 
most ordinary workman. Design, not cost, is the 
only difference between a fine heuse and a poor one. 
The same material used in building the plainest and 
dreariest cube called a house, may be cast into a form 
which shall charm every one by its elegance and fit- 
ness. I have seen very beautiful villas—the resi- 
dences of wealthy families—on the islands of the 
Neva, at St. Petersburg, which were built entirely of 
unhewn logs, exactly of equal size, barked, dovetailed 
at the corners, and painted the color of the wood. 
Such a house, with a rustic veranda of unbarked limbs, 
overgrown with our wild ivy or clematis, would make 
a more beautiful and appropriate farmer’s home than 
a brown-stone palace. 

Let me give one more hint, derived from my expe- 
rience, to those who may be contemplating a little 
private architecture. Get all the estimates from the 
various mechanics, add them together, and increase 
the sum total by fifty per cent., as the probable cost of 
your undertaking : but do not say what the real cost 
is until everything is finished. Then, you will know. 
Even the estimates of the most experienced work- 
men, I have found, are not to be depended upon. It 
is the little ills of life that wear us out; and it is 
likewise the little expenses that empty our purses. 

However, let me content myself that another requi- 
sition of the Italian proverb is fulfilled—that the 
house is built, and likely to stand for two or three 
centuries, when, in all probability, the inscribed stone 
over its portal will be the only memorial of the name 
of its builder. That, however, does not concern me. 
While I live, I trust I shall have my trees, my peace- 
ful, idyllic landscape, my free country life, at least 
half the year, and while I possess so much, with the 
ties out of which all this has grown, I shall own 
100,000 shares in the Bank of Contentment, and con- 
sider that I hold a Second Mortgage Bond on the 
Railroad to the Celestial City. B. T. 


~e 





THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


KiNb was my friend who, in the Eastern land, 
Remembered me with such a generous hand, 
And sent this Moorish Crescent which has been 
Worn on the tawny bosom of a queen! 


No more it sinks and rises in unrest 

To the soft music of her heathen breast ; 
No barbarous chief shall bow before it more, 
No turban’d slave shall envy and adore! 


I place beside this relic of the sun 

A Cross of cedar brought from Lebanon, 

Once borne, perchance, by some pale monk who trod 
The desert to Jerusalem—and his God! 


Here do they lie, two symbols of two creeds, 
Each meaning something to our human needs, 
Both stained with blood, and sacred made by faith, 
By tears, and prayers, and martyrdom, and death. 


That for the Moslem is, but this for me! 
The pagan Crescent lacks divinity : 

It gives me dreams of battles, and the woes 
Of women shut in hushed seraglios. 


But when this Cross of simple wood I see, 
The Star of Bethlehem shines again for me, 
And glorious visions break upon my gloom— 
The patient Christ, and Mary at the Tomb! 





T. B.A. 
—— foe 
THE VICIOUS AND DISSOLUTE 
CLASSES. 


WHY ARE SO FEW OF THEM REFORMED AND SAVED? 


BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 

Ir the sad and sympathetic prophet were now upon 
earth, he might utter again “his wide wish of sop 
row.” In a voice tremulous with grief we should 
hear him saying, “‘ Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of my people !” 
No spectacle upon which his eye ever rested, was 
better calculated to excite feelings of compassion and 
sorrow, than those with which we are all familiar. 
All around us, in city and in country—wherever we 
move, we are brought face to face with fallen and 
ruined men. Forlorn and shipwrecked brothers, to 
them life has lost its bloom and fragrance. ‘“ The 
worm, the canker, and the grief, are theirs alone.” 

Weary and heavy-laden, worn with amguish and 
remorse, they are miserable in the present, and with- 
out hope for the future. He who feels no desire to 
ameliorate their condition, or who will put forth no 
efforts to avert the doom that awaits them, has not 
the heart of a man, much less of a Christian. There 
are many who are asking, “Cannot something be 
done for the salvation of these wretched and despair- 
ingmen? Has heaven placed within our reach no 
means by which they can be influenced and led to 
Christ ?” It would almost seem that the church has 
reached the appalling conclusion that there is no 
“balm in Gilead” for such as these. Here and there 
a Christian is found who regards these outcasts as 
the travail of the Redeemer’s soul—alas for the most 
of us, we seem quite resigned to the thought that 
they are the lawful prey of the Adversary of souls. 

We multiply our agencies, and compass sea and land 
to convert Jews, Mohammedans, and pagans, but our 
home heathen who live under the shadows of our 
costly churches, and jostle us in the streets, these 
are left to perish miserably in their corruptions. And 
perish they do by hundreds and thousands. Living 
with the feeling that God has forsaken them—that no 
man cares for their souls, they die without Christ 
and without hope. And why is this? Are any of 
our fellow-men so fallen and lost, that we are released 
from the obligation to labor for their salvation ? 

We have not so learned Christ. We do not so under- 
stand his glorious Gospel. Deplorable as is the condi- 
tion of these men, they are yet prisoners of hope. 
They have contracted habits of evil that are of fear- 
ful strength. Their associations are of the vilest 
kind. Many of them have lost self-respect, 
and no longer aspire to anything better than the in- 
dulgence of their sensual appetites. Itis not to be 
denied that the thorough reformation of such persons 
is to the last degree difficult. The conversion of such 
aman is a miracle of grace. Yet it may be that 
even they are not farther from the kingdom of heav- 
en than the reputable Pharisees of society—who 
trust in themselves that they are righteous, and de- 
spise others. And we are not to forget that Christ 


came to seek and to save the Jost, that it was his 
mission to call] not the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance. And when, in the fulfillment of that mis- 
sion, he appeared among men, he had “ eompassion 
on the ignorant and on them that were out of the 
way.” The gracious words that he spake drew the 
outcasts of the nation, the very Pariahs of society, 
to his ministry. And such was his kindness to the 
guilty and the disreputable that his enemies taunted 
him with being the friend of publicans and sinners. 
He invited to him the classes from whom the sancti- 
monious Pharisees stood aloof, and his words of sym- 
pathy and encouragement had a strange power to 
win them back to the paths of virtue and peace. 
How tenderly he dealt with the guilty woman of 
Samaria, and how condescending his manner as 
he put forth his hand and touched the loathsome 
leper, and said, ‘‘ Be thou clean.”” On another occa- 
sion he was a guest at the house of Simon, a Phari- 
see. As he sat or reclined at the table, a woman 
who had been a sinner, a notorious and disreputable 
sinner, entered the apart.nent, having in her hand a 
jar of costly ointment. In deep shame and self- 
abasement she approached the Savior, and began to 
wash his feet with her tears, wiping them with the 
hairs of her head, and pouring upon them the per- 
fumery from the vase. When the heartless Pharisee 
saw this, he said to himself, “ This man, if he were a 
prophet, would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him; for she is a sin- 
ner.” So it seemed to this whited sepulcher. But 
the Savior knew that this woman—deeply staiaed as 
she was by sin—now stood in his presence a humbled 
penitent, and to his eye she was a bruised reed such 
as he would not break. And how beautiful is the 
lesson taught us in the parable of the lost sheep. 
All the flock, with a single exception, are in the safe 
and green pastures—one foolish sheep has gone 
astray. The good shepherd leaves the ninety- 
and-nine, and goes after the wanderer. The 
journey may be long or wearisome, but he does 
not falter or turn back. He traverses the desert, and 
climbs the mountains, till he finds the famished and 
perishing sheep. And how tenderly he treats it. 
We hear of no punishment, no upbraidings, but laying 
it upon his shoulder with joy, he carries it back to the 
fold. And now neighbors and friends are hastily 
summoned to rejoice with him that the sheep that 
was lost is found. Even so there is a jubilee in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth. In the ex- 
ample or teachings of our Savior there is nothing to 
justify or excuse our neglect of those for whom he 
laid down his life. On the contrary, there is every- 
thing to encourage us to be instant in season, out of 
season, in doing the work of the Lord. The Gospel 
in which we trust is the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God unto salvation. The word of faith 
that we preach is sharper than any two-edged sword. 
The world’s Redeemer is able to save to the utier- 
most all that come unto God by him. The blood that 
was shed on Calvary cleanses from all sin. It is un- 
belief that paralyzes our efforts, and dishonors God 
and grieves his Spirit—that suggests that sinners of a 
certain class should be abandoned to their fate. I 
am aware that there are localities in all our large 
cities which are like the valley of vision in which the 
prophet was set down. To an eye of sense, nothing 
is to be seen but bones—bones very many, and very 
dry. But faith rejoices in the assurance that when 
the word of prophecy is uttered, and the breath of the 
Lord is breathed upon these slain, they shall live, and 
stand upon their feet an exceeding greatarmy. With 
God, all things are possible; and from the most 
worthless and hopeless of our race, from those who 
are dead and hard as the stones of the wilderness, 
he can raise up children unto Abraham. Who of us 
cannot recall displays of Divine grace which illus- 
trate this truth? Several such cases are fresh in 
my mind at this moment. One is that of a man 
whose children were connected with the Sabbath- 
school of the church of which I was pastor. He was 
20 confirmed in habits of dissipation, that it hardly 
occurred to those who were laboring to save his 
children that his reformation was probable, or even 
possible. Most of his earnings were expended for 
intoxicating drinks, and more than once his family 
fled from their cheerless home at midnight to escape 
the fury of the rum-crazed father. While living in 
this state, it pleased God to remove one of his 
children by death. The kindness shown to the 
family on this occasion by the wife of our 
Sunday-school superintendent, and by other Christian 
friends, seemed to make an impression upon his heart. 
Soon afterwards he was seen at the house of God, and 
within a few weeks professed a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come. I am ashamed to confess it, but 
when I saw this man bowing with the penitent seek- 
ers of salvation, it hardly seemed possible to me that 
he could be sincere and in earnest. But he persevered, 
and after a season of trouble and sorrow, professed 
to find the rest of soul that comes through trusting in 
Christ. Many who had known his previous life ques- 
tioned the genuineness of this change. Yet none 
could deny that some change had taken place in the 
man. Heretofore he had “ clothed himself with curs- 
ing like as with his garment,” now no corrupt com- 
munication proceeded out of his mouth. He aban- 
doned his cups, and adopted as the rule of his life 
“touch not, taste not, handle not.” God raised him 
up friends, ané he was made welcome to a place in 
the family of Christ. Years have elapsed since his 
conversion,“and his life has been that of a consistent 
Christian. He still holds on his way, and grows 
stronger and stronger. Often as I have listened to 
his simple and earnest testimony to the power of the 
Gospel, I have felt like saying, “Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire?’ I might speak of other 
cases even more extraordinary than this, but this 
article grows too long, and for the present I refrain. 
Brethren beloved in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ, will not accuse me of assurance or egot- 
ism if I say in conclusion, Let usbe “ steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” Our 
field of labor may be a hard and sterile one, but let 
us break up the fallow ground, and sow beside all 
waters. Through all our sorrows, afflictions, and 
discouragements we will not forget or question the 
truth of the blessed assurance—“ He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come egain with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” R. M. H. 





MR. DOUGLAS. 


A Question. 
Jounston, Reck co., Wis. 
Will The Independent admit articles weekly into its 
columns advocating the election of Strpuen A. Dovotas 
to the Presidency, side by side with those furnished by 
Horace Greeley ? : D. R. Spoonsr. 
The Answer. 


No, Mr. Spooner, we cannot oblige you. As we do 
not believe in Mr. Douglas, we have no wish to em- 
ploy anybody to help prop him up into the Presidency. 
Besides, Mr. Spooner, it is fair to remind you that 
though you were to write a fresh article every week 
from now till November, you would at the end have 
only your labor for your pains. There was some talk, 
& few months ago, of running Mr. Douglas as a can- 
Gidate for the Presidency, but we believe that the 
idea has been since pretty generally given up. It is 
now altogether too late for pen and ink to help him. 





; Eps. InpDEPENDENT. 
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RELIGION IN POLITICS. 


—— + 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

A Poor woman, born of an unfortunate race and of 
the least desirable color, calls at your fireside or your 
place of business, and interrupts your labors or your 
meditations with a request that you will forthwith 
read her soiled and sweat-stained papers. Their pur- 
port—which you have already guessed—is this: She 
lives in Maryland or Eastern Virginia, and has a 
daughter, fourteen to sixteen years old, who is about 
to be sent to New Orleans and there sold to the high- 
est bidder, unless she (the mother) can ransom her 
from slavery by the payment of several hundred dol- 
lars, toward which she solicits a contribution from 
you. Your first impulse is to turn her away empty- 
handed, for various reasons, such as these: You 
really have no money to spare ; you feel that such ap- 
plications have become disagreeably frequent ; you 
know that this business of slave-redemption opens a 
wide door for fraud and imposture ; you cannot but 
realize that Slavery will never be overthrown by this 
process of piecemeal buying, and you apprehend that 
it is rather strengthened and fortified thereby; and 
you shrink from the thought of encouraging the slave- 
breeder to continue in his unholy vocation by con- 
tributing of your hard earnings to swell his unjust 
gains. In this perplexity, your wandering eye rests 
on some representation of the Man of Sorrows who 
had not where to lay his head, and your mind recalls 
the burthen of his benign utterance: “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it to one of the least of these, my disciples, ye 
did it unto me.” What is the natural effect of that 
timely recollection ? 

A hunted and weary fugitive crosses your door- 
step, imploring protection and sustenapce. He has 
traveled through many long, tedious nights, avoiding 
cities and thronged highways, keeping, so far as pos- 
sible, to the woods, and traveling by night only, 
through dew-drenched weeds and briers which have 
torn most of his coarse and flimsy garments from 
his limbs, guided only by the often shrouded light of 
the North Star. He is still many days’ journey from 
the land of refuge, wherein he may hope to be per- 
mitted to toil hard and late, under a forbidding sky, 
for the rudest necessaries of life, aware that, though 
he were to prove himself a miracle of capacity, en- 
ergy, and virtue, he could never rise to power or 
honor. This stricken deer wants food, rest, conceal- 
ment, direction—for the bloodhounds are sharp on his 
track. Illustrious statesmen and eminent divines 
have united in the averment that your duty as a 
patriot requires you to drive him from your house, or 
receive and shelter only te delude and betray him. 
Perplexed by what seems “a divided duty,” you 
naturally ask, “ What would my Savior desire me to 
do in the premises?” and having decided act accord- 
ingly. Why not? 

You are in a city railear at midnight, and the cold 
Autumn rain falls piteously. ~A”° broken-spirited 
woman, with a young child in her arms, slides timidly 
into a seat. The conductor jooks at her, perceives 
that her face is dark as mahogany, and exclaims, 
“ Negroes are not allowed to ride in this car. You 
must wait for the next.” So she steps out to fold 
her babe as well as may be from the pouring rain 
until a car shall pass in which she will not be contra- 
band. Of course, you ask—you cannot help asking— 
“ Are they Christians who made the rule which thus 
drives out this modern Hagar? Is this the net result 
of two centuries of Christian inculcation in a city 
whose spires now count by hundreds ?” 

You step into an Ecclesiastical Convention, and 
hear a youngish layman attempting to speak, amid a 
perfect tempest of hostile motions and exclamations. 
He is trying to show—and would show if they 
would hear him—that the African Slave-Trade, which 
is piracy by our laws and the Law of Nations—is now 
very active and thriving—that it has been largely ex- 
tended within the last few years—that this city is the 
great outfitting entrepot of this detestable, murderous 
traffic—that it has thus suddenly sprung into import- 
ance through the guilty, purchased connivance of our 
functionaries who are paid and sworn to suppress it 
—that a corrupt, debauched Public Sentiment, which 
regards Profit as God, has largely conduced to this 
disgraceful prostitution of the impunity demand- 
ed for and accorded to our National flag—and 
that the Christian Church has been passively, cul- 
pably standing by and consenting, like Saul at the 
stoning of Stephen, throughout the development and 
growth of this great National crime and shame—and 
that it is the urgent duty of that Church to protest 
against this gigantic sin, and emphatically purge her- 
self from all complicity in its continuance. He 
pauses at length, and this venerated Council of the 
Church at once nails his proposition to its table by a 
vote of 108 to 12, and betakes itself to the appointed 
prayers and genuflexions. Does not God say to this 
convocation, by the mouth of His holy prophet, “ Your 
assemblies are an abomination to me ?” 

The People of the State of New York are legally 
summoned to vote, at their approaching Blection» 
Yea or Nay on the question—“ Shall poverty deprive 
a Black man of the Elective Franchise while a poor 
White man is subjected to no such invidious disquall- 
fication?” They are not to say that Negroes shall or 
shall not vote—for a part of them will vote in any 
event—but whether Poverty shall disfranchise though 
Color does not. A negro or mulatto who owns $250 
worth of the soil of our State will in any case be still 
a voter—so that the plea that negroes are not human 
is effectually barred—the only question open being as 
to the effect of Poverty in depriving a portion of our 
People of a voice in making and modifying the laws 
whereby they are ruled. Is there, or is there not, 
a Christian side to this question also? What say 
the five hundred churches of this City and its suburbs ? 
What says the Religieus Press of the Commercial 
Emporium ? 

If there be any who suppose the respective spheres 
of Religion and Politics entirely distinct and remote, 
they are requested to ponder the scope of the Re- 
deemer’s rebuke and admonition: “ Wo unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees and hypocrites, for ye pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and forget the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith. These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” H. G. 








An ArricaN Boy's Penwansuir.—We have before 
our eye a specimen of clear and beautiful penmanship 
made by a negro boy in Sierra Leone. The little 
copyist is only fifteen years of age, and has never 
been away from Africa. He occasionally acts as an 
amanuensis to a merchant in Sierra Leone. All the 
clerks in The Independent office have confessed that 
the penmanship is better than their best, while that 
of the editors is not to be mentioned in comparison ! 
We cannot help remembering how many dusky figures 
south of Mason & Dixon’s line have in them a similar 
cunning skill—lying fatent because the law forbids 
tt tobe brought forth. When will it no longer be 
considered subversive of American institutions for 
American black men to learn to write ? 





Mr. BenTLey announces for the end ef the month a 
new volume by Dr. Cumming, to be entitled “ Redemption 
draweth Nigh.” Dr. Cumming’s two sermons, recently 

eached at the Oratoire of Paris, on “The Future of 

urope” and “The Future of England,” wil! be ap- 
pended to the volume. 





“Historicat Pictures Rerovcnen,” is the title of a 
new volume of Miscellanies, by Mrs. Dall, announced by 
Walker, Wise & Co. of Boston. 
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Henry Ward Beecher. 


(Entered te Act of Congress, in the year 1600, P72, 
gz. scootae Cheeks Ofice the United States for the 
Southern of New York.) 


“ of God toward us, because 
aihaetena’ Se ackrtcnmat ant into the werld, that we might 
live through him, Hereia ‘s love, not that we loved God, but 
that be loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins, Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one an- 
other.”— 1 Joun ix. U. 

In every part of the New Testament, the dis- 
tinction between disinterested love, springing from 
the goodness of the Divine -nature, and a love which 
is excited and developed by moral quality in the ob- 
ject of it, are discriminated and kept apart. It is 
taught abundantly that God’s nature is such that he 
overflows with love from a Divine fullness and rich- 
ness of heart; and that, out of this fullness and rich- 
ness, without regard to the quality of a man’s being, 
there is‘a form of love developed from God toward 
him. “‘ He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.” It is not meant that there is no difference be- 
fore God between men whose characters are altogether 
evil, and those whose characters are beginning to be 

good ; but only this: that God does net love, as it 
were, upon an agreement—he does not love simply 
upen the perception of a cause, or of an eccasion. 
There is a fullness of his love which is spontaneous. 
There is such richness, and depth, and treasure, and 
abundance of Divine feeling, that it tends to flow over 
immeasurably, unless there is something which ab- 
solutely stops it. This is the pulse that beats out 
from the heart of Ged clear through creation. This 
is the nature and first tendency of the Divine disposi- 


in. 

We perceive among men the difference between 
natures whose good may be excited by outward oc- 
casion, and those who excite themselves and pro- 
duce occasion. One man thinks when his mind is 
played upon so that it is excited to think; but an- 
other man finds his mind for ever rising into thought, 
in solitude, in society, in darkness, in light, when he 
sees, or when he sees not. From his mind there is 
a perpetual ovine: out of these flame-jets of 
thought. One man has kindness deep within him ; 
and when the occasion comes, the rind or shell is 
eracked, and the kernel is found. Such a man’s 
heart, too long clouded like a sun in a storm-muffied 
day, shoots through some opening rift, and giows fer 
a period in glory. But there are other natures that 
are always cloudless. With them, a cloud is the ex- 
ception ; shining is the rule. They rise radiant over 
the horizon ; they fill the whole heavens with growing 
brightness ; and all day long they overhang life, pour- 
ing down an undiminished flood of brightness and 
warmth. Some men have a taste and an imagina- 
tion which is susceptible of being carried up, by con- 
stant stimulus, to the very creative point, almost ; 
but there are other men that neither need ner wait 
for provocation. It seems as though imagination 
was beforehand in them, with all inducements or in- 
citements, and as though it wrought and created from 
an automatic nature. 

Now these are not merely curious shades of differ- 
ence in men’s nature. They are characteristic, and 
are characterized among men. For it is upon this 
equatorial line that men are divided into different 
hemiepheres, one hemisphere including geniuses, and 
the other common men. A man whose nature can 
be brovght into action only by external influences, 
may be a very clever fellow, a good man in his way, 
but never a great man; whereas a man whose na- 
ture is for ever working of its own accord, is destined 
to be great. He has a creative nature, and is there- 
fore a genius. Those who need plying, rousing, and 
special outward incitement, are never reckoned as of 
a higher nature. They may be good, virtuous, re- 
fined, honorable, and most estimable ; they may be 
indispensable to the filling up of society ; but never 
will they be reckoned great, nor typical of true man- 


universal domain lorious summer of Diviae 
goodness Before creation, and the cause of it, was 
God's benevolence. Before the devel nt of the 
human race, and as the prolific cause of it, was Divine 
love. Before the advent of Jesus Christ, and as the 
cause of it, was God’s love. And, in each individual 
ease, in each Christian man’s history, before his own 
volition, and as the very moving influence and cause of 
it, is this love of God, which precedes being, and pre- 
cedes volition, and precedes conduct, and which is 
the cause of all that is good in man, or in races. 

With this fact before us, I wish to employ it for 
our quickening and our enlargement in Divine knowl- 
edge and virtuous life. 

. God's love does not depend upon our character, 
but upon his own. I do net mean to affirm that it 
makes no difference whether a man has a good or a 
bad character. I do not mean to affirm that there do 
not sprivg up, between the Divine nature and our- 
selves, by reason ef our relations to that nature, cer- 
tain deeper and more wonderful affections. But I do 
mean to affirm this: that there is a great overshad- 
owing love of God to us, that stands, not on eccount 
of our character, but on account of his. We have it 
distinctly stated in respect to the sinful, tnat God 
loves them, and sends all the ordinary abundance of 
natwe upon them, although he knows they are evil. 
And it is made the ground of conductforus. We are 
taught by Christ en this very point. “ If ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye? Do not even 
the publicans the same? And it ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? Do not 
even the publicans the same ”’ If you serve those that 
serve you, what reward have you? Anybody can do 
that. If you forgive those that forgive you, what re- 
ward have you? This is done even by the worst of 
men. There is no special virtue in performing acts of 
kincness that are reciprocal. The Savior continues, 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect’’—rot in degree, but in quality 
of character. And what is God’s perfection? It is 
the perfection of a Being who sends summer and 
previdential blessings upon men whether they are good 
or bad, ¢eserving or undeserving. And he says we 
must be perfect as ‘he is. There is to be a com- 
prehensive beneficence in us. We are tobe in a state 
of feeling that shall Jead us to de good to men with- 
out regard to what their character may be. The 
teaching of Christ is that we should serve men, not 
because they are deserving, but because there ought 
to be such a fullness and richness of nature in us that 
we cannot refrain from deing it. 

It is very certain that when God looks upon men, 
whether Christian or otherwise, he cannot love them 
because he sees that they are lovely ; fur when meas- 
ured by that rule which God must needs employ—his 
own perfectness and his own purity—I suppose there 
never has been a human character that couid look 
otherwise than wretchedly sinful and distorted. Call- 
ing men Christians does not make them symmetrical, 
nor beautiful), nor lovely. Men are good or bad in 
relation to their fellow-men ; but when they are con- 
sidered Wiclation to God, how different does the case 
become ! 

Let a man be brought up in an hospital, and let him 
draw his ideas of beauty frem the hospital, and then 
bring before him a handsome man, and how homely 
do the men that he has regarded as handsome appear 
in the contrast! And take the best man in this life, 
and lift him up, and measure him, not by his fellow- 
men, weak and imperfect, but by those higher con- 
ceptions which men have of the Divine Being, and 
how are they dwarfed and humbled by the compari- 
son! There is no stand-point from which a man, 
when measured by the Divine character, appears 
beautiful; and if God loves men, it must be because 
there is a nature in him that can love what is not 
beautiful, not symmetrical, not perfect, not loveable. 
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If you take a microscopic instrument, and examine | 
the sting of a bee, magnifying it a million times, you 
will find that still it is so smooth that the eye can 
detect no variations upon its surface. But if you | 
take the finest neecle that is manufactured, and look 
at it through a powerful microscope, you will find | 
that it will appear rough in the proportion in which | 
it is magnified. This figure illustrates the difference 
between the Divine nature and the nature of man. 





hood. ‘Those, on the other hand, who have sponta- 
neous activity, we put in the rank of genius. For 
the term genus, so much used, and so little under- | 
stood, is that word by which men signify a mind 
whose constitution is such that it acts automatically, 
and out of its own fullness, rather than from any- 
thing outside of itself. Genius is applied to the intel- 
lectual part, and not to the disposition. 

When this high nature is found in the moral seati- 
ments and the affections, we say that men are mag- 
nanimous, heroic, saintly, according to the shades of | 
conduet designated. But these last terms point to 
precisely the same constitution of moral sentiment 
that the word genius does in regard to the intellect. 

This view becomes yet more important, when we | 
inquire from which side we shall take our ideas of | 
God—for our ideas of God must be learned through 
ourselves. There is nothing else in the world but 
ourselves that can teach us what God is. We are 
made in his image, and it is only so faras that image 
is developed and recognizable by us, that we can 
think of or understand him. Is the Divine nature one 
that overflows with thought, feeling, and power, from 
a need that it has in itself, by reason of its infinite 
richness, vitality, and activity? or does it act upon 
special inducement, upon application of cause ? 

There are two ideas of God that have more or less 
prevalence among men. One represents him as a 
vast organ located in the very center of heaven, and 
giving forth majestic sounds, when touched, and 
silent when not. The other represents him as a Be- 
ing that is -never silent, never still, never unheard, 
but that has such a nature that if there were not an 
angel in heaven, if there were not a man on earth, if 
there were nothing in all creation from side to side, 
there is that in hima that would make him for ever over- 
flow with taste, and feeling, and love. One ascribes to 
him a nature that is merely susceptible of being called 
out upon the application of the motive. The other 
ascribes to him anature that pours itself abroad in the 
earth by reason of its own fullness and richness. I 
need not say that it is the latter of these two ideas 
that I hold, and suppose the Scriptures to teach. 

Of all other applications of this inquiry, none is 
more transcendent than this: Does the Divine nature | 
imply spontaneous and universal love? Upon this | 
subject Scripture is emphatic. It affirms it not only 
directly, but by negation. That is to say, it declares 
emphatically that those things that are supposed to 
be known of Divine love are not so, and that, on the 
other hand, Ged’s love is a gift. Great wisdom may 
be required to state this so that men shall! not take 
advantage of it; but more wisdom is Yequired to so 
state it as not te obscure the clarity and magnificence 
ofthe moral view which inhberes in this idea of the | 
central nature of God. 

Love is God's nature. Not that no other feeling 
exists in him; not that justice and abhorrence of 
evil are not co-ordinated with it; not that these do 
not take part in the Divine administration among 
men ; but that the central and peculiarly Divine ele- 
ment is love, in which all other feelings live, under 
which they all act, te which they are servants, and 
for which they are messengers and helpers. 

The passage selected is one that marks this trath. 
The love which God has for us did not, does not 
spring from moral excellence in us ; and still less do 
its depth and breadth answer to the loveableness of 
our dispositions. No man can ponder for a moment 
the facts in our case, without being obliged to say 
that God loves men, not so much from the adaptation 
of human nature and disposition to produce love, as 
from a Divine nature that overflows from the neces- 
sity of its own richness and fullness. The reasons 
must needs be in God, and not in us. 





| that compels him to love, and not because there is | 
| anything in man that calls forth his love. 


| it seems as if God then began to love them, because 


| state in which I know that God loves me.” 


| ward us as we were obstinate in violating his will; 


| gone away from home. 





In our text God's love for us is not affirmed to 
exist, because God perceived a spark kindled in us, 
gradually flaming forth, and reaching up toward him. 
It is not affirmed to exist because our hearts, feebly 


beating, seemed to knock at the door of his heart, | 


rousing, by their very spent and weak sounds, the 
compassion of the hospitable Divinity. 

Do the roots and grass and early flowers break 
forth from winter, and send messengers for the sun 
to come back? or does the sun come from its far 
voyaging, long to overhang the sleeping places of 
flowers until they feel his presence, and, drawn by 





his warm hands, wake and come forth into a warmth 
and a light that waited above them while they were 
dead, and that would have bathed them yet, and all 
summer Jong, though they had still lain torpid ? 

The declaration of the Bible is not this: that God, 
looking upon us, and seeing us imperiled, and over- 
whelmed, and vexed with evil passions, and seeing 
that notwithstanding our condition some germs of 
love were beginning to develop and blossom in us to- 
ward him, felt kindly drawn toward us, and began to 
love us, because we loved him ; but this: that he 
began to love us when we began to be, that at the 
beginning of our existence he began to pour out his 
effulgent nature upon us, and that it was the sunlight 
of his being that developed affection in us, and caused 
us to love him. God did not love man because he 
had bw nes himself, and made himself lovely ; nor 
did Divine love spring forth from any deed of God's 
Love springs not from an act, not from a fact of re- 
demptive sacrifice. There is an impression among 
some that God loved the world after he had sent his 
Son to die for it; but the Scriptural view is, that his 
love for the world was the cause of his sending his 
Son to die for it. The love of God for the world 
he manifested in that act, instead of being created 
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The more you magnify your true conceptions of God’s 
nature, the mor@ beautiful does he appear ; whereas | 


| the more you magnify the nature of man, the more 
| ugly does he appear. 


And it is evident that if God 
loves man, it is because he has something in himself 


II. The Divine love exists and werks upon us, not 
alone when we are conscious, but evermore. Men 
mount up into flashes of glorious realization, when 


they then first become sensitive to his love. When 
a man has passed through religious changes from 
darkness to light; when he has put off his worldly 
character, and taken on the character of Christ ; 
when, coming out of despondency, the compassionate 
Savior sises befere him—then he stands up and says, 
“Christ has begun to love me. I have come to a 
His im- 
pression is that the Divine love for him began when 
the burden which had weighed down his soul was 
rolled off. 

Just as if a blind man, who had never seen the 
heavens, nor the earth, nor the sweet faces of those 
that loved him, should have a surgical operation per- 
formed upon his eyes, so that he could see objects 
around him, and should think to himself, on going out 
of doors, ‘Oh! how things are blossoming! The 
earth is beginning to be beautiful! Mountains and 
hills are springing up in every direction! The forms 
of loving friends are being raised up to greet my gaze ! 
And the sun has just begun to shine forth from the 
heavens!” But have not these things existed siace 
the flood, and since the creation, although the man’s 
eyes have not before been in a condition to enable 
him to see them ? 

When we are bronght into the consciousness of 
what God's love is to our poor sinful natures, we oft- 
entimes have the feeling that God is beginning to be 
reconciled to us. We take it for granted that as we 
were at enmity with him, so he was at enmity with 
us. We have an idea that he was just as hard to- 


and that it was when we began to love him that he 
began to love us. It was then that we began to 
realize his love, but his love for us had existed from 
the time we came into being, and had ever continued 
with us. Al] the experiences of our inward and out- 
ward lives had been baptized, although unconsciously 
to us, in his tender thoughts. Those thoughts rua 
efter us more than a mother’s for her child that has 


Do you suppose that a child, absent from his pa- 
rents, is conscious of one in a million of the thoughts 
that follow him from them? There is love enough in 
one human heart'to deluge the whole earth, and if man 
is capable of such love, what must be the love of 
which God is capable ? 

Christians sometimes come into life with a very low 
and obscure vision. Sometimes God rises upon us as 
the sun comes right up against a clear sky, and over 
a sharp-cut horizon; and sometimes as the sun comes 
up bebind clouds, which it is his first work to wear 
out with his bright beams. I have seen men that 
really never saw God till they were d¥ing. Some 
never see him till the mid-day of their life. Others 
see him early in the morning. Some see him during 
sickness ; some after sickness; some on the occur- 
rence of some special providence. Sometimes Chris- 
tians are lifted up, through the susceptibility of their 
imagination, their affections, and their reason, all 
conjoined, into such an extraordinary sense of God’s 
glory, that it seems as though their soul could not 
abide in the body; and they think, “ Praise God! 
At last he has had mercy on me, and revealed himself 
to me,” supposing that he had not before cast the 
light of his countenance upon them. 

A man has lived in a cellar, where he has been a 
poor, dungeoned creature, striving to live a life which 
was prelonged death itself. At last, he goes up- one 
story ; and then one story higher ; aad then one story 
higher; and he continues to go up little by little, till 
by-and-by it seems to him that there must be some 
place where it is lighter. He keeps on exploring and 
going up, for a time longer, and finally reaches the 
toof. There he beholds the heavens over his head, 
and the sun in the east, and he is tranced with amaze- 
ment by the glory of the things which surround him. 
And yet, eyery single day during his existence, and 
for countless ages, the heavens have hung above the 
earth, the sun has shone forth in splendor, and the 
other creations which astonish his vision have been 
beheld by men. For forty years he has been in the 
cellar, and now that he has come up where he can see 
them, it seems to him that they have now appeared 
a first time, because he seés them for the first 

e. 

So it is with the disclosures of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus to Christians. They think that the time 
when they first realize that love,is the time when 
it is first shed upen them. But as God pours abroad 
infinite breadths of his Being witpout an eye except 
his own to behold them, so he spreads over our heads 
an unknown, an unmeasured, and an immeasurable 
love, waiting for our recognition, but in no wise de- 
pending upon it. I know of nothing that is calculated 
to give more hope to the Christian in the midst of his 
discouragements, than this feeling—namely, ‘I am 
not to be saved because I am so good, but because 
God is so good.” ; 

I know you can abuse this for your own destruc- 
tion. A man may say, “I can live as I have a mind 
to, and yet God will love me,” and so relax his owa 
efforts to live co » and work his own ruin. 





Nevertheless, there is nothing so comforting and in- 


the Christian as this : belief that our 
safety do not stand in the fact that we 
but in the fact that God undertaken to 


forgives those 
yself in a small 
measure? Tell me if, in your own experience, there 
is not something that interprets it to you. Is there 
not a wife, a husband, a child, a friend, a ward, some 
human being, on whom you have set your affections, 
but whom you see to be imperfect ?—for the more 
you love, the more sensitive you are to the faults of 
those you love, and the more discerning you are of 
unsymmetries in them. And do you not find that the 
more you love them, the mere able you are to over- 
look their imperfections and unsymmetries? Is it 
not the case that when those whom you love do 
wrong, violate generosity and magnanimity, act self- 
ishly, and show themselves proud, you feel kindly 
toward them? What do you do when a loved one 
does wrong? Do you sit in judgment on him, and 
cut him off from your affections? On the contrary, 
does not your heart go out after him all the more? 
One whom you soundly and deeply love, you love in 
spite of his faults. 

Now, as it is with us, so itis with God. And Iam 
more ashamed to sin against God on this very ac- 
count. If I were greatly in want of money, and I 
went for aid to an old usurious, miserly man, who 
hated to give, and only gave for a consideration, and 
scolded when he gave, I do not know but I should 
take a little comfort in pestering him. I suppose 
there is a little relish of torment which every one 
feels in dealing with such a man, I presume I should 
enjoy going to him and getting out of him all I could. 
But if I went for aid to a man of a kind and generous 
nature, the case would be different. I get into trouble, 
and go to sueh a man, when he meets me with a face 
bathed in smiles, and says, ‘‘ You have come again 
te give me the pleasure of assisting you.” I say, “I 
have liabilities to the amount of fifty dollars, which I 
am unable to meet.” ‘ What! is that all?” he ex- 
claims, and gives me a hundred. I attempt to ex- 
press my obligations to him, when he says, “ Not at 
all—not at all; and shoves me out of his house. 
As I start to go away, he says, “I shall see you 
again ; I shall get another chance at you; I shall 
have more pleasure out of you!” By-and-by I go to 
him again, hanging my head, when his first words to 
me are, “ Ah! your pocket is empty and your head 
is down. Comein! come in! You cannot get away 
so easily.” And again he gives me the money I need. 
At length I get into deeper trouble. Sickness enters 
my family, and my means give out. In my distress 
I go to him once more. The moment he sees me, he 
says, ‘‘ What! spent your money so soon? [ declare, 
I do not know but I shall have to make you my son. 
I must look after yeur affairs. I see you cannot at- 
tend to them yourself.”” He sweeps away my debts, 
and supplies my present wants. and urges me to call 
on him whenever I find myself pressed for means. 
Now suppose I say, when I get by myself, “ This old 
fellow is so kind and good that I can practice on him, 
and I will take advantage of his kindness and good- 
ness,” what oughtI to be baptized? Tead? snake ? 
No, I will not so slander savage animals! I ought to 
be baptized devil ! 

It is argued by some that men will take advantage 
of this love of God of which I am speaking. No, not 
men. You must get some other name for those Jazar- 
house creatures that are capable of doing that. The 
apostle, when the expediency of preaching the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus was questioned, argued that 
the nature of love was an estoppel to men’s taking 
advantage of it. If a man loves Christ enough to 
secure the benefit of his grace, it is inconsistent to 
suppose: that he can take advantage of it. 

III. There is something unspeakably affecting to 
me in this thought of—what may I call it ?—the soli- 
tude of Divine love for men, and its patient continu- 
ance in God without consciousness on our part. 
There is something sweet in interpreting the nature 
of God from the family. Now who can tell the sum 
of the theughts which the mother bestows on the 
child? All through his infancy he is scarcely out of 
her mind. She watches him as he sleeps in the 
cradle. She wakes at night to go and see if all is 
safe in the room where he is. All day long, as he 
plays, her eyes are upon him, to see that no harm 
comes to him. And all through his boyhood her love 
and care surround him. And yet, he is unconscious 
of most of her solicitude concerning him. He knows 
that she loves him, but he only feels the pulsations 
of her love once in a while. I think we never know 
the love of the parent for the child till we become 
parents. I think that when we first bend over our 
own cradle God throws back the temple door, and 
reveals to us the sacredress and mystery of a father’s 
and a mother’s love tous. And I think that in later 
years, when they have gone from us, there is always 
a certain sorrow that we cannot tell them that we 
have found it out. I think that one of the deepest 
experiences of a noble nature in reference to loved 
ones that have passed beyond this world, is the 
thought of what he might have been to them, and 
what he might have done for them, if he had known, 
while they were living, what he has learned since 
they died. 

Now when I think of the love of Christ, and the 
love of God in Christ, overhanging my life; when I 
think of the long period during which I had no con- 
ception of that love ; when I think of the long period 
during which I resisted it and struggled against it ; 
when I think that during these long periods God, un- 
changed and unchangeable, brooded over me and 
yearned for me without my knowing it—when I thiok 
of these things, they are inexpressibly affecting to 
me. And moreover, they bring the nature of God 
into such reality and form, that I feel that I can com- 
prehend him and worship him. 

Not only does God think of us constantly, and love 
us steadfastly, but there is a healing, curative nature 
for ever outworking from the Divine mind upon ours, 
although we may not co-operate voluntarily with his 
will. My impression is that all these moral tenden- 
cies we feel, all those yearnings we have, are the cry- 
ing out of the soul for God, under the influence aad 
ministration of his love to us. I think that every 
throb of our spirits that answers to spiritual things, 
is caused by the influence of God. We are attracted 
by him, though we may not be conscious of it. As 
the child that is sent away from home to school, under 
circemstances such that it does not know its friends, 
gets homesick, and sobs, and cries for brothers and 
sisters, and father and mother; so there are many 
homesick men who feel in themselves strange yearn- 
ings for they know not what. It is their soul crying 
out for God because he is working upon them by the 
power of bis thought and love—only they do not know 
its language. 

And that is notall.” It seems to me we have testi- 
mony in the workings of the providence of God in the 
experiences of our daily life, that God's love is still 
shed upon us, although we may be unconscious of it. 
I recollect to have read the case of a manin a city of 
southern Europe who spent his life in getting proper- 
ty, and became unpopular among his fellow-citizens, 
on account of what seemed to them his miserly spirit. 
Wken his will was read after his death, it stated that 
he had been poor, and had suffered from a lack of 
water, that he had seen the poor of the city also suf- 
fering from a lack of water; and that he had devoted 
his life to the accumulation of means sufficient to 
build an aqueduct to bring water to the city, so that 
for ever afterwards the poor should be supplied with 
it. It turned out that the man whom the poor had 
cursed till his death, had been laboring to provide 
water for the refreshment of themselves and their 
children. Oh! how God has been building an aque- 
cuct to bring the water of life to us, he not interpret- 
ing his acts, and we not understanding them! 

1V. God’s love is not, as too often ours is, the 
collateral and incidental elerment of his life and being. 
It is his abiding state. All time and all eternity are 
filled with it. All plans are conceived and aimed by 
it. All histories and all administrations are bathed 
and carried forward in it. All triumphs are to end 
in it; while all that cannot be made to harmonize 
and blend and’ co-operate with it, shalJ be utterly 
swept away. 

With this interpretation, let me give now a few 
words of application. 

1. Can any other thing on earth so justify an 
earnest, instant, manly search, to see if these things 
be so? There are a great many persons that will 
resist an appeal made from the pulpit, if that which 
is meant is ecclesiasticism. I mean no such thing. 
I do not ask you to join a church. They will resist 
an appeal to become Christians, if a doctrinal basis is 
implied. I imply no such thing. But I put this ap- 
peal to every fair-minded, thoughtful, honest, and 
morally susceptible man: If there is such a Divine 
nature as this, can any man justify himself a moment 
in leaving it unappreciated and unknown? We are 
commanded to search for God as for hid treasures. 
I ask, ought you not to search for him as you do for 
hid treasures? Is there such a Being? Is he your 
Father? Are his thoughts toward you such as I have 
represented them to be? And are you dwelling un- 
conscious, ungrateful, uvrequiting ? Are you cared 
for and sustained through the love of God? And is 
it consistent with manhood that you should be with- 
out thankfulness ? 

As that man would be grateful who should show 
his gratitude for a whole life’s service by merely 
making a New Year’s call on his benefactor, so I think 
we are grateful toward the bountiful Benefactor of all 
men. You are perpetual recipients of God's mercies. 
In the round year there is not one moment in which 
he does not brood over you with his thoughts. His 
love and tenderness are to you what the sun and the 
dew are to the plant. During the long experience of 
forty or fifty years, he has not left you nor forsaken 
you. And has there been manifested on your part 
any love, or gratitude, or recognition, that answered 
to the noble affection which he has displayed toward 
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you? I donot ask you whether believe in this 
church or that, or whether you te this doctrine 
or that. I present to you this love of God. that has 
upheld you all the days of your life, and ask you this 
question: Can you, with reason, with honor, with 
gratitude, with any sentiment that a man t to 
cherish, be indifferent to it? There are many in this 
congregation who are exemplary men ; who do not 
steal, or , or swear ; who do nothing in viola- 
tion of a mt respect for the customs of society ; 
but who are living so as net to fulfill the first condi- 
tion of their life—a recognition of the love of God 
toward them. 

2. Now, if what I have said is true, can any hon- 
orable man justify himself for not coming into a liv- 
ing faith and communion with God? Can such ex- 
cellence as his be near you, and you care nothing for 
it, without betokening degradation? We judge men 
not merely by the acts which they positively perform, 
but by the sensibility they display. For instance, if 
we see a man indifferent when in an assembly where 
most weighty matters are being. discussed, we pity 
him. We say, “ That circumstance shows what his 
caliber is.” 1 have sometimes had the misfortune to 
sit in concerts where persons would chatter and 
giggle and laugh during the performance of the pro- 
foundest passages of the symphonies of the great art- 
ists; and I never fail to think, at such times, “I ask 
to know neither you, nor your father and mother, nor 
your name: I know what you are, by the way you 
condnet yourself here—by the want of sympathy and 
appreciation which you evince respecting what is 
passing around you.’’ We could hardly help striking 
a man who should stand looking upon Niagara Falls 
without exhibiting emotions of awe and admiration. 
If we were to see a man walk through galleries of 
genius, tetally unimpressed by what he saw, we 
should say to ourselves, “ Let us be rid of such an 
unsusceptible creature as that.” 

Now I ask you to pass upon yourselves the same 
judgment. What do you suppose angels, that have 
trembled and quivered with ecstatic joy in the pres- 
ence of God, think, when they see how indifferent 
you are to the Divine love and goodness in which 
you are perpetually bathed, and by which you are 
blessed and sustained every moment of your lives? 
How can they do otherwise than accuse you of mon- 
strous ingratitude and moral insensibility which be- 
token guilt as well as danger? 

8. Will not the realization of such a nature, brought 
home to us personally, account for all the sometimes 
discredited Christian experiences. Oftentimes when 
men are convicted of sin, they are subjects of ridi- 
cule, because it is supposed that they are merely 
acting under the influence of an excited imagination. 
There may be cases in which thisis so. I do not 
affirm that all terror-quaking for sin is normal and 
rational. But, let me ask, if there is such a Being as 
God is delineated to be, is it strange that a man, 
when he comes to a consciousness that that Being is 
his Father, skould be so wrought upon as to even 
lose control of himself? A conviction of sia may be 
spurious, or it may be overlaid by misteaching, and 
infirmities of human nature ; but the constitution of 
a man is such that if he undergoes genuine conviction 
of sin, he is apt to experience strong feelings of fear, 
shame, and remorse. And when these feelings are 
met by humiliation, and the man brings himself be- 
fore God, and falls down in his presence, compre- 
hending the mystery of his love, and understanding 
the redemptive manifestations of it, is it strange that 
he finds himself swallowed up in it, and that, having 
joy unspeakable and full of glery, he gives outward 
expression to it? 

uppose I sit musing on the Acropolis, and my 
whole being is carried into the days that have gone 
by, so that I can scarcely eat or sleep, does anybody 
say that I am unduly excited? Is not my suscepti- 
bility to the things that occupy my mind a mark of 
manhood ? IfI stand and look with wonder and ad- 
miration upon those magnificent cathedrals of 
medieval times, does anybody say that I exhibit signs 
of madness ? Do I not, rather, exhibit signs of taste 
and refinement? If I read with pleasure and satis- 
faction the thoughts penned by the profoundest think- 
ers of the past, does anybody say that I degrade my- 
self? Dol not, on the contrary, honor myself? And 
is not this the natural and spontaneous utterance of 
a noble heart, when it is lifted up into the con- 
scious presence of God, and it recognizes God’s love : 
‘“‘T thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead ; and that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them, and rose again.” 

I ask, still further, whether, when a man comes te 
have a conviction that there is such a God who is his 
Father, it does not of necessity seem to him that he 
has passed from death to life; that all things are 
new ; that the world itself is newly created ? 

I have, in my house, a little sheet of paper on which 
there is a faint, pale, and not particularly skillful 
‘representation of a hyacinth. It is not half as beau- 
tiful as many other pictures I have, but I regard it 
as the most exquisite of themall. My mother painted 
it; and I never see it that Ido not think that her 
hand rested on it, and that her thought was concerned 
in its execution. 

Now suppose you had such a conception of God 
that you never saw a flower, a tree, a cloud, or any 
natural object, that you did not instantly think, ““ My 
Father made it,” what a natural world would this 
become to you! How beautiful would the earth seem 
to you! And how would you find that nature was a 
revelation of God, speaking as plainly as his written 
Word! And if you are alone, in solitude; without 
company, desolate in your circumstances, it is be- 
cause you have not that inner sense of the Divine 
love and care, which it is your privilege to have, and 
which you ought to have. 

Throughout the Bible it is declared that the things 
that we are permitted to see in this life are but inti- 
mations, glimpses, of what we shall see hereafter. 
“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.”’ There 
are times when it seems as though our circumstances, 
our nature, all the processes of our being, conspired 
to make us joyful here; yet the apostle says we now 
see through a glass darkly. What, then, must be the 
vision which we shall behold when we go to that 
abode where we shall see face to face? What a land 
of glory have you sent your babes into! What a land 
of delight have you sent your children and compan- 
ions into! What a land of blessedness are you your- 
selves coming to by-and-by! Men talk about dying 
as thovgh it was going toward a desolate place. All 
the past in a man’s life is down hill, and toward 
gloom ; and all the future in a man’s life is up hill, 
and toward glorious sunrising. There is byt one 
luminous point, and that is the home toward which 
we are tending, above all storms, above all sin and 
peril. Dying is glorious crowning ; living is yet toil- 
ing. If God be yours, all things are yours. If Christ 
be yours, all heaven is yours. Live while you must, 
but yearn for the day of consummation, when the 
door shall be thrown open, and the bird may fly out 
of his netted cage, and be heard singing in higher 
spheres, and diviner realms. 


e 
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ORIGIN OF THE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 





Letter from Rev. Dr. Barstow. 


GENTLEMEN : I perceive that the origin of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society is exciting the com- 
munity to some extent, and I ask leave to say a few 
words upon the subject ; having some very distinct 
recollections in regard to it. 

The friends of Christ aad of their country came 
almost simultaneously to the deep conviction that 
the extensive states and territories of this union 
ceuld never be supplied with pastors by the local 
societies then existing ; viz., the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut, that of Massachusetts, and the United 
Domestic Missionary Society of New York and of 
other states. 

It is very difficult to tell who were first and who 
second in calling the attention of those “‘ who were 
men of understanding of the times to know what Is- 
rael ought to do” to this great subject. But suffice 
it to say, that many pastors were addressed by the 
Professors of the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
and by leading men in all parts of the land; and dis- 
cussions were had in the religious papers of the day 
upon the growing wants of the country, and the need 
of great efforts to establish pastors. And the result 
was that a convention was called to meet in the city 
of New York, May 12, 1826. 

Being present on that occasion as a delegate from 
New Hampshire, I claim to know much that was 
there said and done. I recollect distinctly that there 
were delegates from thirteen states and territories of 
the Union ; and members of Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Reformed Dutch, and Associate Reformed 
churches ; that Ecclesiasticism and Denominational- 
ism were far away from those noble men, whe dis- 
cussed principles and organized the American Home 
Missionary Society on that day, under a constitution 
that allowed the Brotherhood of the Churches, and 
an extensive co-operation with each other. It was 
felt and urged powerfully that such co-operation 
was necessary to supply the great and increasing 
wants of the country. 

And my impression is that at that meeting the offi- 
cers of the newly formed Society were elected from 
sixteen states, from Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Reformed Dutch, and the Associate Reformed 
Churches. 

The United Domestic Missionary Society was made 


the basi; of the new organization, so as to have i! 
loeated in the metropolis of the nation ; and other 
Domestic Missionary Societies were addressed and 
invited to unite with it, or to become its auxiliaries. 
All believed that evangelical Christianity was “the 
conservative principle” of the Republic; and that 
the honor of God and the salvation of great numbers 
were depending upon such a union of the friends of 
Christ! Very few of those present seemed to have 
any other desire than to build up the kingdom of 
God among the mass of the people. And Ecclesias- 
ticism voluntarily yielded to an enlarged Christian 
philanthropy. “So mote it ever be” among those 
“ wrecked by the same storm and saved by the same 
Deliverer !”’ Respectfully, etc., 
Z. 8. Barstow. 
Keene, N. H., Sept..24, 1860. 





THE WESTERN WHEAT HARVEST. 


Wheat-Laden Railroad Trains. 


To tne Epitrors or Tae InpEPENDENT : 

The crop of wheat this year is wonderful, both as 
to quantity and quality. In some instances, over 
forty bushels to the acre have been realized, and 
thirty is quite common. In fact, from much inquiry, 
I judge that the average may be placed nearly if not 
quite as hjgh as twenty-five. 

When I remember that only two years ago there 
were thousands of acres that were not cut, and tens 
of thousands that did not yield five bushels to the 
acre, I feel that the Christians among our Wesiern 
farmers ought to know gratitude to God, from sincere 
and humble hearts. 

The price of wheat, seventy-five cents to a dollar, 
is good, and the number of threshing-machines in 
operation I judge te be more than twice the number 
at the same time in use at any previous year. Many 
have learned that when it is at present prices it is 
best to sell, and not wait for an advance. The de- 
mand upon our railways is very pressing, so much 
so that everything that can carry wheat is brought 
into use ; an¢ I am sorry to add, that the temptation 
to breaking the Sabbath is such that too many of our 
railroad companies yield to it, and the ordinary still- 
ness of our Sabbath worship is interrupted by the 
passing of ponderous freight trains; and while with 
one breath thanksgiving goes up for the abundant 
harvest, with the next occasion is felt for the deepest 
confessions on account of our terrible violation of 
the command, “Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.” 

The Western Harvest Paying Eastern Debts. 
To tne Eprrors oy Tue INDEPENDENT : 

There is danger that the real condition of the West 
at the present time will be misunderstood. Newspa- 
pers, of every character and from every part of the 
country have repeated from week to week the story 
of unprecedented crops at the West. Bankers and 
commercial writers,have proclaimed the dawning of 
a new era in respect to Western prosperity. Western 
merchants, who for two or three years past have 
hardly dared to show themselves in New York, now 
find themselves the recipients of most obsequious at- 
tentions, and Western railway stocks, which had sunk 
out of sight even in Wall street, are now rapidly run- 
ning up to par. 

The West is out of trouble, we are told. Cotton is 
no longer king, but corn. The cars and the canals 
are not sufficient to bring the surplus grain to our 
Eastern and European markets. A golden era has 
come again. 

Undoubtedly the West has been blessed with a most 
bountiful harvest this year. One of the soberest ard 
mest judicious men of the West, in a letter now be- 
fore me, says of Wisconsin: ‘Our present harvest 
has given hope and heart to our people once more. 
This year will add to the surplus available resources 
ef our state $20,000,000." Similar statements might 
be made in reference to almost any portion of the 
West except poor Kansas. 

But they who know the West are well aware that 
even such bountiful harvests as have been gathered 
this year, are not enough to relieve the West of its 
troubles at once. Jt will require three years of good 
harvests to put the great valley of the Mississippi in 
a condition of true prosperity. The proceeds of this 
year’s crops will all be swallowed up in the payment 
of debts, and then the debts will not be paid, but a 
large per-centage will be laid over upon the expected 
products of future harvests. This year's harvest is 
a harvest fot the East, more than for the West. 
True, it will, in the language already quoted, “ give 
hope and heart’’ to the people of the West. After be- 
ing weighed down, as they nave becn for three years, 
under the burden of debt, and with no resources for 
relief because the crops have been deficient or have 
brought no price, it is cheering to them to be able to 
begin to pay what they owe. But they have but be 
gun the needful process. Individuals, indeed,. will be 
entirely freed from indebtedness by the proceeds of 
this year’s industry. But the masses will not. They 
can, at tke best, only liquidate their indebtedness by 
installments. The burden which has been upon them 

for years past will only be completely removed in 
years to come. 

THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 

NEW GRANADA. 





Tue next news from New Granada is waited for 
with great anxiety, as events of vital importance 
have probably ere this time occurred, and the pecu 
liar state of things—peculiar in several respects— 
has prevented the arrival of intelligence for a long 
time. Almost the entire sea-coasts are in possession 
of the Liberal states, both on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific; and those interior states which are still un- 
der the control of President Ospina, (called by his 
opponents “ the Jesuit,” or the “‘ Jesuits’ Tool,’’) are 
unable to communicate freely with distant countries. 
At the same time, the Governor of the Isthmus has 
declared in favor of the President, and all letters froin 
the Liberal continental ports are exposed to interrup- 
tion. Gen. Mosquera, Governor of the powerful state 
of Cauca, which embraces most of the inhabited Pa- 
cific coast, as well as much interior territory, has a 
large army, and maintains a threatening attitude, in 
connnection with several other states, which refuse 
to submit to the measures of the President, as uncon- 
stitutional and destructive of liberty. 

General Herran, after counseling Ospina to disband 
his army, to yield to the demands of the Liberals, and 
to keep peace at all hazards, has marched at the 
head of an army against the revolted state of Santan- 
der, and bad a battle, the results of which are vari- 
ously reported. 

This contest, so lamentable and bloody, has been 
brought about by a new attempt of the Priests’ party 
to recover some of their lost power. Like the pre- 
ceding wars in which they successively involved the 
country, it will probably end in advancing the civil 
Rome never can rest content. Indeed, so resolute 
New Granada now become in their devotion to true 
republican freedom, that they probably will soon give 
a final blow to that foreign power which has brought 
upon their country the principal sufferings which she 
has had to endure. Gen. Mosquera, the leading man 
of the Liberals, has strongly declared that hereafter 
there shall be no Jesuits allowed, and no army of 
Romish priests and monks, to oppose the progress of 
the Republic, and to keep out the improvements 
which he has long labored to introduce. He is a 
man of extraordinary resolution, energy, resource, 
and experience ; and the following recent letter from 
him to the chief of one of the states of the New 
Granadian Confederacy, will afford some information 
of the condition and prospects of the country at the 
latest dates. 

Gen. Mosquera’s Letter. 
Translated for The Independent from The Panama Herald. 


To His Excettency tux Presipent or tur Sover- 
g1Gn Strate or Boxrtvar: 

With your communication of June 11th last, I have 
received the official Gazette of your state, in which I 
have read with great pleasure your Message to the 
Legislature of Bolivar, and the Report of the Com- 
mitiee which presented the bill for the law of June 











11th last, which you have sent me, already passed, 


and religious liberties, under which the agents of 


have the most intelligent statesmen and people of 
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with an official letter of your Secretary-General, ad- 
dressed to that of the department of government 
of your state ; and, as you request me to communi- 
cate to you what the Executive of Cauea has adopted 
on his part, I now say, that I have not accepted the 
so-called reform of the Electoral Law, and that I have 
consequently published the Manifesto of June 224, 
which I have sent you, and now again inclose. 

Dr. Manuel Maria Alaix has gone as confidential 

t to you, with instructions to make you acquaint 
with the resolution of Cauca, and to propose means 
to be adopted by us; and I presume that, with his 
knowledge, you have proceeded to make the corre- 
sponding declaration of separation. 

On my part, I agree to the meeting of a Congress of 
Plenipotentiaries in the city of Ocafia, if the state of 
Santander has agreed to it, in virtue of her law of 
June 3d, which must have been communicated te 


you. 

It must have been, ere this time, confidentially ia- 
dicated to you, to the Superior Chief of Magdalena 
and the President of Santander, that the Congress of 
Plenipotentiaries was to meet in Panama; but, as 
the present Governor of that state has declared him- 
self hostile to the states which are defenders of the 
Constitution, that meeting cannot be held on the Ista- 
mus, and it will even be difficult for me to send the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Cauca. If the confidential 
agent, Dr. M. M. Alaix, has arrived at Carthagena, I 
authorize him, in the accompanying communication, 
to proceed, as representative of the state of Cauca, to 
agree with the Plenipotentiaries of Bolivar, Magda- 
leaa, and Saatander, to a provisional treaty of alliance ; 
and that the said Plenipotentiaries designate a pro- 
visional Supreme Director of the new Confederation, 
or that the same Plenipotentiaries exercise that power. 

I am eompleting the organization of the army of 
operations of Cauca, aad in a few days I shall have 
attacked the combined forces of the Government of 
Bogota and Antioquia. 

You will find a copy of the communication which I 
have sent to the Governor of Antioquia ; and from it 
you will understand the conduct of that Magistrate. 
I presume the occurrences in the capital of the Con- 
federation will not be unknown to you, and the march 
of Dr. Ospina himself, at the head of the army, against 
Santander. 

I inclose to you also the address which I made te 
my fellow-citizens, for your information. 

T. C. pe Mosquera. 

Cali, July 11, 1860. 





PROSPECTIVE IDEAS OF SENATOR 
SEWARD. 

“THe time will come when New York will cease to be 
the Empire State, and Pennsylvania the Keystone State, as 
Virginia has already ceased to be the Old Dominion. The 
New Dominion, the Empire State, and the Keystone State 
would be in the Mississippi Valley. He looked to the a 
quisition of British America, Russian America, and Span. 
ish America, and declared that the man was born who 
would live to see the American people coming to a har 
monious understanding that the united confederacy would 
be a land of freemen.” 

Glorious prediction, but founded upon the basis of the 
eternal principles of justice, and the magnanimous idea 
that the American people are a progressive people; that 
the motto of the noble state of New York, “ Excelsior,” is 
inherently possessed by every other state of the Union 
Slavery has no justification—can ask for no apology. Its 
vindication, whether direct or indirect, is a miserable sub- 
terfuge ; and it is none but a vile, degraded populace, who 
neither care for or possess a true spirit of nationalism, as 
set forth by our ancestral band of patriots, that “mars the 
work on the wheel"’ of our nation’s greatness and our fu 
ture ultimatum, But against all conspirators, against al! 
opposition, the prophecy of the noble Senator Seward wil) 
be most unquestionably: verified 

The prediction is no fancied, chimerical dream, but is th: 
obvious conclusion of analogous reasoning, founded oa 
rise and fall of nations, just in proportion as they value 
and understoed that great and solemn truth of Holy Inspira 
tion, “ Righteousness alone exalteth a nation.”” Upon these 
sublime words our hope, our mighty future, our magnitfi 
cent greatness must depend, and will triumphantly crown 
all—the cap-sheaf put on—the Keystone fixed—Excel 
consummated—a great and glorious people, whose “ Lord 
is God over all." E. M. H 

Tuckerton, N. J., Sept. 28, 1860 


Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
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Correspondence of The Independent 
General Association of New York. 
Syeacuse, Sept. 26, 1860 
Tuts body convened on Tuesday, Sept 
Congregational church, Syracuse. By an error in th 
Year-Book, the meeting had been notified as takiag pla 


25th, in th 


on the 18th inst., and six or seven delegates arrived here 
at thattime. Owing te this unfortunate circumstance 
and the uncertainty consequent upon it, the attendance 
was small, but the occasion was one of more than usual 
interest. The Association was organized by the appoil 
ment of Rev. Dr. Budington as Moderator, Rev. 8 
Richards as Scribe, and L. D. Dana, Esq 
Scribe. There were present from the New York aad 
Brooklyn Association, Rev. Messrs. Moses H. Wilder 
Chas. A. Bulkley ; frem the Susquehanna, Rev. Philand 
3utes; from Essex Consociation, Rev. Chas. Red! 
from the St. Lawrence Asseciation, Rev. Messrs. R. 5 
Armstrong and A. B. Dilly; from Ontario, Rev. Messrs 
J. L. Bennett and 8. T. Richards; from Oneida, R 
Messrs. Wm. B. Hammond and M. 8. Platt, Dea. L. D 
Dana and Dea. C. Parmalee ; from the Black River Con 
sociation, Bro. Aaron Fuller. Ex-officio—Rev. Messrs 
M. E. Strieby, H. W. Dunning, W. I. Budington, J. Butler, 
and J. Edwards 


, as Assistant 


The Wisconsin General Convention was 
represented by Rev. H. Lyman, and the Ohio General C 
ference by Rev. J. A. Thome. Rev. Chas. P. Bush 
Cer. Sec., represented the Boston Tract Society 
Tuesday afternoon was spent by the Association 
with a deepening interest, in listening to accounts 
state of religion within the bounds of the several Aas 
ciations. Some of the brethren reported proesperit 
encouraging narratives were given of several chu 
which had been reduced to the verge of extinction 
account of the revival in Morrisville and Eaton w 
characterized by features of striking interest, and com 
manded the fixed attention of the Association B 
others again dwell as largely «pen spiritual declensi 
and weakness. The churches of St. Lawrence Associa 
tion were represented as declining—ministers 

quately supported —and intemperance on the i 

One means of grace, however—a meeting call 
cular Conference—had been enjoyed, and to thi 
was ascribed the chief influence for good which 
blessed those churches. So much feeling was 

in behalf of this portion of the state, that, at 

gestion of the Moderator, the Association united i 
especially in their behalf. A prominent subject 
some of the speakers was the importance of employ 
the Jay talent of the Church mere largely. So 

pastors testified that they had found this agen 
exceeding usefulness, and that in revivals the 1 t 
of conversions were due to personal effort, systema 
cally and perseveringly put forth. 

On Tuesday evening the Associational Sermon was 
preached from 1 Tim. ili. 15, on th hurch as the pr 
and ground of the truth, by Dr. Budington. Dr. B. main 
tained the correctness of the English version of this t 
and opposed that change of punctuation by which th 
sage is made to teach, not that the church, but that 
doctrine of the church, is the pillar and ground « 
truth. He discussed at very considerable length the 
sion of the church, both as respects the preaching of the 
word of salvation to individual men, and its office in re 
molding society on the principles of the New Testament 
together with its function in exhibiting the nature and 
method of a true reformation 

On Wednesday a lively interest was awakened by 
presentation of reports from the delegates representing ' 
Wisconsin and Obio churches Very cordial and frater 
nal sentiments were expressed, and reciprocated by 
Moderator. Rev. Mr. Thome, in an address of great s 
plicity, but beauty and appropriateness, spoke of the 
union and harmony of the Congregational chur: + 
Ohio and their brightening prospects. Rev. Mr. Lym 
expressed with feeling and tenderness the obligation 
the churches at the West to those atthe East, and spoke 
as one whose own heart had been giaddened 
Christian beneficence. Communications were a 
from Rev. Charles Walker, in behalf of the churches 9 
Vermont; Rev. E. W. Gilman from the Conference i® 
Maine ; Rev. A. B. Robbins, in behalf of the Genera! A» 
sociation of Iowa; Rev. Lewis Bodwell, Kansas; 9" 
Rev. Edward Tayler, Michigan. 

{ Entire harmony characterized all the proceeding 
discussions of the Association; it was obvious th*t 
fellowship of the body was deep and strong, and the bret! 
ren rejoiced in the opportunity of expressing it, and 
the stronger for the expression. It was deeply regrett: 
that the meeting was so small, and measures were «is 
cussed to increase the attendance. It was proposed 
change the time of meeting from the Tuesday precedin 
the last Sabbath in September, #8 now, to the first Tuesday 
in June, and the three Secretaries of the Association w 
appointed a committee to consider the subject and re; 
at the next meeting. : ; 

Great regret was expressed by several members that no 
report was sent in from the committee to whom was n 
ferred the subject of effecting a change in the ecclesias\: 
cal lews of the state, by which they should be ma le more 
Congregational and popular in spirit ; and this com = 
was enlarged by adding to it Rev. M. E. Strieby and L. D. 
Dena, Eeq. ; a. 

Binghamton was selected as the next place ol _ tf 
Rev. M. E. Strieby was appointed preacher, and Rev. L 


W. Chaney, alterpate. 
On the chienole of Wednesday a sermon was preached 


by Rev. J. A Thome of Ohio, and the Association united 
as usnal in observing the Lord’s Supper. Not having been 
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dhe regrets it the more, as the address of Mr. 
i the ania made him desirous to hear him 


again. 

‘The church in Syracuse with whom the Association 
met, is but seven years old, and their house of worship 
has been occupied only asingle year. But it was pleasant 
to observe the evidences of their great prosperity, under 
a pastor whose character and ab have secured to him 
the confidence and respect of the entire community, and 
who has the satisfaction of ministering to one of the largest 
congregations in the city. He is a graduate of Oberlin, 
and the reputation he now enjoys is a beantiful illustra- 
tion of the truth, that what cannot be argued down, may 
be lived down. 


Tue State ConrereENce or Wisconsin.—The State 
Conference, whose sessions have just closed at Watertown, 
was an occasion of more than ordinary interest, and not 
from numbers, but from a felt sense of dependence upon 
that Spirit who honors insignificant man by taking up his 
abode ‘in his heart. The occasion of the meeting was this: 
A series of local conferences have been occasionally held 


during the past two years, and great good has been the re- | 


sult. hnorder to adopt some plan by which the different parts 
ef the state could prosecute the work in their own vicin- 


jty, and ‘at the ‘same time feel the pleasant stimulus and — 


encouragement that comes from the fact of many others 
being ‘engaged at the same time and in the same way, 
there arose a demand for a state meeting. The plan unan- 
imously adopted is a division of all the more settled por- 
tions of the state into districts of about thirty miles square, 
comprising ten or twelve churches, and to meet monthly 
on the fourth Tuesday at 7 p.m., and close at noon on 
Thursday, commencing with October and closing with 
March. Two conferences to an held in Sg erp tog 

one in August,—with an annua ‘ “4 
ae time and yess of holding to be left with the 
committee. 

P. S.—I have failed te notice a most happy feature of 
the Conference at Watertown, viz., a telegraphic message 
that was sent to Springfield, Mass. 

The message sent was “ 2 Thessalonians i. 11,12; Acts 
viii. 4; Revelations iii. 12.” The reply, “John iii. 4; 1 
Thessalonians iii. 12, 13.” 

When that precious passage from the beloved disciple, 
“| have no greater joy than to know that my children 
walk in truth,” was read as a response to our greeting, 
followed by brief remarks and a bowing down before God 
in prayer, then all standing and, to the tune of Old Hund- 
red, uniting in singing— 

** Be thou, O God, exalted high”— 
it was in every sense a time long to be remembered, as 
tearful eyes gave testimony. 


Tue Boston Cuurcnes aNd Home Missions.—The 
time is at hand when the city churches will make their 
annual offerings, by which they can aid in making the 
waste places of our country bud and blossom as the rose. 
It will interest the friends of Home Missions in these 
churches to look at the facts presented by the following 
tables. It gives the amount contributed at the stated au- 
tumn collections for the past ten years. The flowing and 
the ebbing of the tide of benevolence in this particular di- 
rection, will be thus seen at a glance : 


50. °51. '62. "53. °S4. °55. °56. °57. 5B. 59. 

Old South.......$672 $619 $559 S6OR SISO SOi4 $947 SQN $I Fi, i 
ark-street... 713 667 742 864 839 1,2561,6531,4291,002 991 
Essex-street..... 768 795 982 1,221 1,601 1,797 2,165 1,0761,067 991 


Rowdoin-street.. 845 636 611 73L 726 
Central ehurch.. 732 972 633 


758 670 S40 643 552 
574 629 670 669 401 412 268 


Pine-street . 62 4 — — 6 193 139 7 WO — 
Mount Vernon 800 345 707 1,091 1,557 1,719 1,625 999 853 R24 


Shawmut...... . 6 — 156 206 285 482 642 700 705 657 
Ph llips.... 325 272 327 329 339 324 294 14 24 29 
Maverick : _ — 4 52 6 5 —- 422 — 65 
Salem-street . 203 186 151 136 104 117 WW2 ST BS 66 


; $5,201 4,547 4,913 5,812 7,287 8,320 8,905 6,354 5,713 5,543 

A missionary is furnished for a feeble church by a grant 
for a year of about $150, onthe average. It appears, there- 
fore, that the Boston churches in 1850 sent ¢hirty-three 
missionaries inte the great field of American Home Mis- 
sions. The tide set favorably in the same direction, rising 
higher each year, till 1856,in which year enough was 
given to aid forty-nine churches in supporting the Gospel. 
But the tide has ebbed, and the last year’s offerings have 
availed to sustain but thirty-seren, being a falling off of 
twenty-two. 

We are aware that removals from the city to suburban 
churches, the rise of other objects of benevolence, etc., 
account in part for this diminution in the offerings of the 
churches, But the friends of this great enterprise will suf- 
fer us toremind them that the American Home Missionary 
Society was never carrying on its work with greater en- 
ergy and success, has never had so wide a field open be- 
fore it, and has never had stronger claims to the warm- 
hearted sympathy and co-operation of all its friends. With 
great cheerfulness and confidence is this noble enterprise 
commended to these churches, in the belief that it will 


require only a word of kind admonition to restore them to 
even more than their first love.—Congregationalist. 





THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





Mr. Jay’s Resolutions Condemning the Slave-Trade 
Voted Dewn. 





Tue Episcopal Convention of the Diocese of New York 
did a deed last week which, a few years hence, the 
sons of the venerable men there assembled will look back 
upon with shame. 

The sad discredit of this act will more clearly appear 
when it is remembered that the most barbarous traflic on 
which the sun ever shone—which the law of the land 
reyroaches as Piracy—which no foreign country, civilized 
or savage, has practiced to an equal extent with the 
Christian states of this American Republic—whose hor- 
rors are so great as to be beyond human conception, and 
whose wickedness is so criminal as to be beyond human 
penalty—this hideous African Slave-Trade has chosen from 
all the ports of the world’s commerce one conspicuous 
mart which should be its most flourishing and most favored 
seat, and this mart is no other than the chief city of 
this Episcopal Diocese, the meeting-place of this Conven- 
tion, the very port upon whose wharves and piers creep 
the long morning shadows of Trinity Spire ! 

Does the reader know how many slave-ships of those 
which, during the last eighteen months, British and other 
cruisers have captured on the high seas, with the evidence 
of their guilt on board in the crowded cargoes of chained 
captives—how many of these were fitted out from this 
port alone? 

Their names are almost too familiar to the public ear to 
need a recapitulation. All readers of New York news- 
papers remember the “ Panchita’’—the “ Ysla de Cuba’’— 
the “Star of the East’’—the “Ottowa”—the “ Hunga- 
rian,”’ with 800 slaves on board—the “ Tyrant,’’ fit 
name !—the “ Sultana,”’ with 1,200 slaves—the “ Orion,” 
with 800—the “Ellen’’—the “Harris,” with 550—the 
“Charlotte’’—the “ Belle’”—the “ Pamphylion,”’ with 
700—the “Lewis,” with 411—the “ Wildfire,’ with 507. 

Ail these vessels, captured with their hundreds of vic- 
tims on board, were fitted out for their horrible traffic 
within gunshot of Castle Garden, and had to slip their 
cables from the Battery and get clear outside of Sandy 
Hook before they were entirely beyond the Diocese of 
this Episcopal Convention! But although these vessels 
were fortunately seized, how many more have been fitted 
out, in this same port, which have never been caught? 
How many have gone out from the limits of this same 
Diocesan Convention, of which there is no other story to 
be told than of the sorrows and sufferings of the victims 
who have been successfully snatched from their native 
land, bound, starved, carried across the sea, landed, and 
sold—while the captors and traders, eluding all watchful- 
bess and escaping all punishment, have gone unwhipped 
of justice, and, with the price of blood in their hands, 
have been able afterwards to fit out two ships with the 
profits of one ! 

In view of these facts, which are no secrets to the mer- 
chants and marshals of this city, and which ought to be 
no secrets to the ministers and their convertions—in view 
Particularly of the fact that these ships come for their 
outfits almost exclusively to this harbor, mooring their 
prison-hulks within the limits of this Episcopal Diocese, 
while, during the sessions of the Convention, the busy 
home-agents of this trade were carrying on their prepara- 
tions just outside its doors—one of its members, in good 
Standing, having a right to its floor, and to a voice and a 
vote in its proceedings, Mr. Jonn Jay,a lawyer of this 
city, and the noble son of a noble father, arose in his 
place, and offered the following resolutions : 


Whereas, This Convention are advised by numerous and cona- 
Vincing proofs that the traflic in African slaves, which the peo- 
ple of the United States intended should for ever cease after the 
year 1808, hath been re-established in the city of New York, the 
seat of our Episcopate, within the limits and jurisdiction of this 
Diocese, in violation of the laws of God and the statutes of the 
Republic ; And whereas, It further appears that the said traffic 
bath, during the last year, increased so rapidly from this port, 
that the city of New ®ork hath become, in the language of Ta: 
London Times, ‘* the greatest slave-trading mart in the world ;” 
And whereas, It would appear that the said trade so flourishes, and 
the laws of the Republic are thus trampled on, for the want of an 
enlightened and conscientioas public opinion in this community 
with reference to the great wickedness of the said trade; And 
whereas, also, it belongeth to this Council of the Ohurch to en- 
ceavor ro to act that all error, ignorance, pride, and prejudice 
nay be dissipated, and that truth and justice, religion and piety, 
may be established among us ;—therefore, 

Kesolved, 1. That this Convention respectfully ask the Right 
Reverend Bishop of the Diocese to address a Pastoral Letter to 
the people of this Diocese in reference to the African slave-trade 
48 now proseeuted from the port of New York, within the limits 
and jurisdiction of this Diocese, in violation of the statutes of the 
Republie, of the teachings of the.Church of the rights of man, and 
of the laws of God ; to the end that such letter may be read in all 
the churehes, and that the people may be warned in the lan- 
®05¢e of the Christian Council of London in 1102: ** Let no man 
pre:ume from henceforth to carry on that wicked traffic by which 
men have hitherto been sold like brute animats.” 

+. Resolved, That the Reverend clergy of this Diocese be re- 
*pectfully recommended, from time to time, to preach in their 
‘eshective parishes against the wickedness of the slave-trade, as 
how prosecuted from within this Diocese. 

r. A+ solved, That the laity of the Diocese be urgently recom- 
nded to exert their influence, in ail legitimate ways, to stay 
Da ee prosecution of the traffic from within the limits of the 


The Convention, as soon as these resolutions were read, 
Was thrown into a storm equal to that of the famous meet- 
ing of the Tract Society in the Old Brick Church. Mr. Jay 
was assailed, amid clamor and confusion, with every con- 
‘eivable technical and parliamentary missile, to drive him 
ea floor. We copy a few incidents from The Tribune's 

yt: 


Dr. Lzowaxp (interru 
, pting)—I rise to a ques order. 

pow. rae what is called in parliamen waa 
mete * couslderation— whether this houge will entertain this 

Mr. Jay— 
made and vcecnpmit that the motion, having been properly 

oice—It is not second: 
ANorneR Vorom~ ] corned oeee, 










la: 
Mr. Jay—That is not in order while I have the floor. 
Mr. Guyon eaid it was not competent for this Convention to 
ask the Bishop of the Diocese to issue such a pastoral letter. He 
could not issue it, and it was not therefore in the power of the 


place. 

Mr. Jay replied earnestly that he had the floor; if aay person 
had the qpasconay to make such a motion while he was speak- 
ing, it did not give him a parliamentary right to be first heard, 

. Vintox—His course of procedure should have been, if he 
wished to make his remarks upen the general subject of slavery, 
to preface his resolution with those remarks ; but the moment 
he read his resolution, and it was seconded, it was the property 
of the Convention. I hope he will coasent to have the motion 

at, to ascertain whether it is agreeable to the Convention to 
oo him. He can withdraw it now, and I make an a 1 to 
my brother to withdraw that resolution now; if not, I shall 
insist upon the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. Jay replied very energetically that he would not, and a 
general cry of “ question, “question,” prevented him from 
proceeding with his remarks. “ 

Mr. Jay, after the confusion had subsided somewhat, said this 
was the first attempt in this Convention that he had seen to gag 


| g speaker, and choke out the discussion of an important subject. 











[Cries of “ question,” and voices of “‘ you can’t put him down— 
let him go on;” “political tomfoolery ;” ‘‘ what’s the use,” 


etc.) 

Mr. Jay demanded as a matter of fairness to be heard. . 

Rev. Mr. Moore raised a question of order, that Mr. Jay was 
entitled to the floor. He said he was not willing to gag any 
map in this Convention, and believed they were capable of con- 
sidering the matter calmly. They could then vote it dowa as 
they did last year. 

Several gentlemen called Mr. Moore to order. 

The President decided that it would require five members to 
second the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. Moone—Can you cut off a man from speaking in that 
way? (Order, order.) 

The question of tabling the matter was put and unanimously 
carried. 


Such was the spirit with which a great religious body 
chose to receive a calm and Christian measure designed to 
aid the cause of the opressed, and to hasten the pregress of 
freedom, humanity, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Bat 
Mr. Jay, with a view to guard against any subsequent 
make-shift of apology that the resolutions were voted 
down, not because they were against the slave-trade, but 
because they were out of order, offered a new series onthe 
évening of the same day, which brought out a clear and 
unequivocal vote on the main question. These resolutions 
were as follows: 


Whereas, The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
have, through their Board of Foreign Missions, established va- 
rious missions on the coast of Africa, and this Convention feels a 
strong interest in the success of the said mission as a means for 
the conversion of Africa to the principles and practices of Chris- 
tianity ; and 

Whereas, It has been made to appear to this Convention that a 
class of persons residing in the Diocese of New York are engaged 
in sending vessels to the Western Coast of Africa, with the view 
of kidnapping and seducing to slavery large numbers of the said 
people ; and it is publicly pretended and asserted that the doc- 
trine of Christianity justifies and approves ef the enslaving 
men, women, and children, and reducing them to the condi- 
tion of chattels ; and there is good r«ason to believe that the said 
trade will interfere materially with the said mission, and that a 
belief on the part of the Africans that those who engage in 
the African elave-trade are Christians, may indispose the Africans 
so believing to embrace Christianity, and lead them to reject 
with scorn and indignation the teachings of our missionaries ;— 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention, in order to prevent all misap- 
prehension in regard to the position of the Church in this Dio- 
cese on the subject of the slave-trade, do hereby declare and an- 
nounce- that the Convention do utterly reject the doctrine that 
men may be lawfully kidnapped and held in slavery by any 
other pe: son, and do utterly condemn the said practice as a great 
sin against God and man; and do adopt, in regard thereto, the 
words of St. Cyprian, in writing to the Bishop of Numidia: 
“Both religion and humanity make it a duty for us to work for 
the deliverance of the captive. * * * It is Jesus Christ, himself, 
of whom we ought to consider in our captive brothers. It is him 
whom we should deliver from captivity— him who hath delivered 
us from death.” 

The report of The Times adds : 


After various attempts on the part of Mr. De Peyster, Mr. 
Ruggles, and other delegates, to prevent the speech by points of 
order, the Chair (Bishop Potter) deciding that the speaker was 
in order, Mr. Jay proceeded with his speech, quoting from the 
correspondence of The New York Times and other sources, to 
show the horrors of the slave-trade, and from the history of the 
Church, that the consideration of the subject would not be with- 
out precedent. He was frequently interrupted by points of 
order, and the shuffling of feet of delegates leaving the room. 
The interruptions at one time were so great that the Bishop was 
obliged to ca)l the house to order. 

As soon as Mr. Jay had finished speaking, a motion was made 
to table the subject. A vote by orders was obtained, and the 
motion was carried by an overwhelming majority, only seven 
clerical delegates and six lay delegations voting in the negative, 

But the voting down of these resolutions was not all. 
Some of the anti-slavery members of the Convention, 
feeling the burden of reproach that would rest upon that 
body in consequence of such a vote and such a record, 
made another attempt on the third day to retrieve the 
credit of the Diocese by another series of resolutions, 
offered by Mr. Silkman, as follows: 

Whereas, The action of the late Convention of this Diocese, in 
refusing to refer a petition there presented, prayiag an inquiry 
into “the duty of the Convention touchipg the prosecution of 
the African slave-trade from the port of New York, within the 
limits and jurisdiction of the Diocese,” has excited much remark 
at home and abroad ; and The London Christian Observer has 
remarked thereon in these words : 

“Even the Episcopal Convention there is quite prepared not 
merely to justify ‘men-stealers’ bat to add the weight of its 
authority to their hideous cause ;” 

And whereas, Such-an interpretation of the ac‘ion of the said 
Convention, from so respectable a source, is calculated, if un- 
contradicted by this body, not simply to bring reproach and 
odium oa the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
aud to give a great impulse to immorality and infidelity, but 
also to encourage and strengthen the African slave-trade, as 
prosecuted from the port of New York, and embolden the prose- 
cutors therecf to defy the laws of their country and of God, and 
to prosecute with impunity the said trade in their fellow- 
creatures ;- therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention, for the purpose of preventing 
all such misapprehension and evil consequences, doth hereby 
unanimously declare that, so far from approving or tolerating 
the said trade, or regarding it as one that may be innocently 
prosecuted under any circumstances whatsoever, doth reprobate 
and condemn the buying and selling of human beings, or the 
holding of them in slavery after they have been so bought and 
sold, as contrary to the doctrines of the Church and to the Word 
of God, and as constituting a very fearful and wicked crime. 
And this Convention doth call upon all members of the Church 
in this Diocese, by the authority of the Church and in the name 
of God, to set their face against all traffic in human beings—to 
remember that the victims of said trade, and all human beings 
whatsoever, are equally with themselves the children of Our 
Father who is in Heaven, and that if they fail to do unto these, 
their brethren. as they would be done by, and continue to make 
merchandise of the sons of God, they may justly fear his wrath, 
which of old he visited on those who, in the words of Scripture, 
dealt in “slaves and the sons of men.” 

What was the fate of these resolutions? The mover 
was hardly allowed to read a complete sentence without 
interruption. Members attempted to drown his voice by 
calls to order, and by repeated and vociferous appeals to 
the Chair to put him down. But the Chair, knowing him 
to be perfectly in order, sodecided. An appeal was taken, 
but the Chair was sustained. What was then to bedone? 
In two minutes more the house would be brought to a direct 
vote upon resolutions which they dared not vote up, and 
dared not vote down. In this dilemma Dr. Vinton of St. 
Paul’s, in this city, sprang to the floor, and, notwithstand- 
ing the docket was crowded with unfinished business, not- 
withstanding the Mission Boards of the Church must go 
without any appropriation, notwithstanding a dozen things 
must be left undone which ought to be done, moved to ad- 
journ sine dic! As this motion was the only alternative, 
it was of course carried. Thus, a grave body of Christian men 
and ministers, assembled to deliberate upon the progress of 
morality and religion, are presented witha plain statement 
of the sinfulness of the reigning sin of the land, and rather 
than say that the slave-trade is piracy, rather than utter a 
single word condemning the buying and selling of its 
wretched victims as “contrary to the doctrines of the 
Church and to the laws of God,” they raise a clamor to 
put down the question, and when it will not be put down, 
but still demands to be answered, they suddenly drop 
their year’s business, and take up their hats and canes, 
and hasten out of the house. If this is Christian manli- 
ness, we fail to see it . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Books ror Insane Peopie.—A correspondent of The 
Independent, writing from the Auburn State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, (N. Y.,) says : 

“This state has built in an inclosed yard of over five 
acres, one of the finest small asylum-buildings in this 
country, with almost every medern improvement that is 
now used in the best lunatic asylums, capable of ac- 
commodating seventy patients—there being sixty-four 
fire-proof rooms. The patients are as well cared for and 
attended as is possible in any asylum, even to the change 
in their clothing, seeing and writing to friends, etc. 
Every effort is made to cure and improve them that hu- 
manity can suggest. There have been received here for 
treatment, since the Asylum was opened, March, 1859, 
(nineteen months,) sixty-nine patients ; most of them had 
been insane for a long time ; ten have been discharged 
well, and so much improved that they were able to take 
care of themselves ; three have been returned to prison— 
two quite well, one having feigned insanity ; one 
was returned to his mother, being hopelessly de- 
mented, having learned to be very useful. There 
are now fifty-five remaining in the Asylum—many 
no doubt will get well, whilst others of long standing are 
hopeless, but all are greatly improved. 

And now, sir, while you are doing so much for the sane 
convicts, is it asking too much of you to add a word to 
your appeal, in behalf of this Institution, for I-know there 
must be thousands of the readers of The Independent who 
have and would cheerfully spare what we so much need 
if they only knew our wants and how to reach us. We 
need books, from the simplest story to the best history, 
pictures, maps, games, and curiosities, or anything else 
that can instruct or interest aninsane person. No matter 
how simple the story or plain the picture, it may rouse 
some dormant spark of intellect ; yet, many of the patients 
appreciate a well-written book, or enjoy a good picture, 
fall as much as a sane person. 

Mr. John Bliss, 20 Burling Slip, New York, and Newcome 
& Co., 524 Broadway, Albany, have kindly offered to re- 
ceive and forward to us any donations, or they may be 
sent directly to us at Auburn. With much esteem, 

I am very truly yours, 
Epwarp Haut, Superintendent. 

O_p CLoTHEs FOR CHILDREN.—At this season, when 
so many families are entering the city for the autumn, the 
ld clothes are disposed of without much use for any one. 
Will you let us suggest, through your columns, that any- 
thing which a human ae can wear with decency is ac- 
epee & we pens ? Some we can send to 
school if they only have a proper garment ; some must be 
fitted out for country homes or for places in the city. We 
could easily dispose of ten thousand garments for 
creatures, who would suffer without them. Why will not 

our fayilies keep their old garments for these peor chil- 





THE INDEPENDENRT. 


dren? We will send for them if the address be sent to 
our 6M calemantead Aid es Clinton Hall, Astor 


place, N. Y. . FriepeEn, Visitor. 

INDEPENDENT MeTnopists.—The members of Union 
Chapel society, New York, formally organized as an 
Independent Methodist Church on Thursday evening last, 
and unanimously invited Rev. H. Mattison to become their 

astor. They adopted the Articles of Faith and General 
t les of the Methodist Episcopal Church, without altera- 
tion ; and also the discipline and usages of said Church, 
except what relates to the itinerancy and the presiding 
we Their new church-edifice is going rapidly for- 
w e 


Dr. Beecner’s O_p Coat.—Among the articles con- 
tributed not long since to a Home Missionary box, by the 
Jadies of Plymouth church, was an overcoat of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher’s.. The missionary on whom the “ mantle”’ fell, 
in acknowledging the gift, said that if it would give him 
the moral power which Dr. Beech pposed presence 
once had, he would wear it all the time. 


Tue Unitep Breturen.—The Church of the United 
Brethren is doing a great work in our country, and a his- 
tory of its rise and growth was not only called for by the 
thousands who belong to that household of faith, but all 
earnest Christians ‘will be glad of the opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with the founders of this interesting 
branch of Christ’s church. 

They are now occupying the same position which the 
Methodist Church held, as compared with other denomi- 
nations, years ago. Their ministers are generally earnest, 
self-denying, godly men, and their members are a plain, 
humbk, spiritual people. They love revivals, and seek to 
promote them, and we do not believe that any other de- 
nomination is at this time prosecuting its labors more en- 
ergetically or successfully than the Brethren. We have 
always felt a partiality for them, and greatly esteem them 
for their piety and perseverance. 

Wm. Otterbein, originally a German Reformed minister, 
is considered the founder of this Church. He was a man 
of varied and profound learning, a successful preacher, 
and an eminently holy man.— Lutheran Observer. 

A project has been announced of a daily paper in Lon- 
‘don, in the interest of the Established Church, It is pro- 
posed to call it The Dial. 

Tuere has commenced another most interesting relig- 
ious awakening among the natives of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. One of the old missionaries says there has been 
nothing like it since the days of the great revival more 
than twenty years ago. 

THE open air services in Philadelphia still continue, 
thus late in the season, with increasing interest. Five or 
more are held every Sabbath, in different parts of the city, 
conducted upon the Union plan, by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Tue Bible-women of London are under the supervision 
of Mrs. Ranyard, to whom they render their account once a 
week. They have each their district, they account for 
every Bible they receive, for every visit made, and for 
every penny they receive. They are paid a stated sum week- 
ly. There are now about two hundred of them daily tra- 
versing the lanes and alleys of that city, all ofthem under 
the direction of a lady superintendent, who belongs to the 
“upper working-classes,”” to which many of the highest 
in rank are now attached. 

ExTRAORDINARY News FROM MapaGascar.—In the 
Island of Madagascar, the reigning Queen has hitherto al- 
lowed a niost cruel persecution of Christians. She has 
now very suddenly changed her entire policy. Of hertwo 
sons, who were both seeking the succession to the throne, 
one has been 2 friend and protector of the Christians, the 
other has been their bitter opponent and persecutor. The 
Queen, moved by some power or influence which no one 
can trace—who shall say that she has not been moved by 
the direct influence of the Holy Spirit himself, and in an- 
swer to the prayers of God’s people ?—has all at once, by 
the most solemn form of proceeding known in the king- 
dom, declared in favor of that son as her suceessor who 
is the avowed friend of Christianity. 
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Fox—Rev. A. K. Fox, of the Congregational church in 
Sugar Grove, Warren co., Pa., has accepted a call to the 
Congregational church iu Monticello, Min. 

FuLLER—Rev. Robert W. Fuller has removed from 
Lempster, N. H., to Stowe, Mass., where he has purchased 
a homestead with the intention of making it his permanent 
abode. 

Howr—At a meeting of Hampden West Association, 
held et Tolland, Mass., 4th inst., i Frank Howe, a recent 
member of Yale Theological Seminary, was licensed to 
preach the Gospel. 

Lewis—Rev. E. M. Lewis has resigned his pastoral re)a- 
tions to the Presbyterian church of Potosi, Brant co., Wis. 
+ pias address at present is Macon, Leneware co., 

ich. 

Suipuerp—Rev. Fayette Shipherd wishes to be ad- 
dressed at Dayton, O. 

Wynn—Rev. W. H. Wynn is now laboring in the ca- 

acity of Superintendent of Public Schools in Middletown, 

utler co., O. 


Witeratute, Science, and Art. 


The Enterprise of the Press. 

In this progressive age it is not enough that we have 
a fresh newspaper every morning, nor two or three suc- 
cessive editions at different hours of the day, but the in- 
terval between the pen and the type, between the editor 
and his reader, is being every day shortened by some new 
improvement of machinery, or some new economy of 
labor. The latest experiment in time-saving has been for 
some months past successfully practiced in the office of 
The New York Tribune. Here, for instance, is a copy of the 
morning 7'ribune containing a translation, from the French, 
of the recent account by Dumas of “ Garibaldi after the Bat- 
tle.” Mr. Wi_sovr finds it in the Moniteur, translates it 
into English, yet not copying it in ordinary English chirog- 
raphy, but in phonographic or short-hand characters. The 
mysterious MS., covered with minute phonetic signs, is put 
into the “‘copy-box,’’ and goes rattling up through the 
tubes te the cemposing-room in the sixth story, where 
Mr. Clancy, who understands the phonographic system, 
receives the copy, takes it to his printing-case, and puts 
it in type as readily as if it were a printed slip of the 


President’s Message, or one of Mr. Greeley’s unscratched 
and unblotted editorials. What next? 











Love and Penalty. 

Suetpon & Co. have just published ‘“‘ Love and Penal- 
ty ; or, Eternal Punishment Consistent with the Father- 
hood of God,” by Rev. Joseph P. Thompsen, pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle church, in this city. An outline ofthe 
plan of this work is given in the first lecture as follows : 

“It is the aim of this series of Lectures to show that the doc- 
trine of Eternal Punishment of the wicked is in entire harmony 
with the paternal character of God. The argumentembraces the 
following propositions : 

“I. Our own nature, which is appealed to as refusing to rec- 
ognize the attribute of punitive justice in a God of Love, in fact 
demands this attribute as essential to the moral perfection of the 
Deity,—an attribute without which he could not command the 
confidence and homage of his intelligent creatures. 

“II, The retributive forces continually at work in the natural 
world, and the punitive dealings of Providence with men, compel 
us either to admit that punitive justice is consistent in the Divine 
Being with paternal love, or to regard the head of creation and 
of Providence as a tyrant. 

“Il. The history of Israel, the chosen people of God, to whom 
he revealed himself as a a Father, abounds in visitations upon 
them for their sins. If God has punished transgression in those 
to whom he was expressly revealed as a Father, he may punish 
the wicked hereafter. though he is a Father. 

“TV. Christ, who has so fully revealed God as a Father, 
teaches that God will punish the wicked in the future world ; 
and we cannot claim his testimony upon the first point unless we 
receive his testimony on the second also. 

“V, The high and sacred Fatherhood which the Gospel re- 
veals, is a Fatherhood in Christ toward those who leve him ; and 
not a general Fatherhood of indiscriminate love and blessing for 
the race. The same Jesus ‘who out of the fullness of an im- 
measurable trust called God Father’ denied to the unbelieving 
Jews the use of that sacred name. Rejecting Christ’s authority 
they said ‘ we have one Father, even God.’ 

** Jesus said to them, ‘If God were your Father, ye would love 
me.... Yeareof your Father, the Devil,’—quite another pa- 
ternity. ‘lepeak that whichI have seen with my Father, and 
ye do that which ye have seen with your Father.’ This distinc- 
tion teaches that Ged is not the Father of those who have inade 
themselves the children ef the devil, in any sense which would 
exempt them from Christ’s anticipative sentence —‘ Ye shall die 
in your sins.’ 

‘VI. The demerit of sin demands that God should punish 
the sinner, if he would demonstrate his love for his intelligent 
creatures, and his care for the highest welfare of the moral 
universe ; and no punishment equal to the demerit of sin is, or 
can be inflicted in the present life. 

“VII. Since this desert of punishment to the sinner arises 
from that endowment of Free Agency which is essential to the 
attainment cf that peculiar blessedness which is only withia the 
reach of a moral being ; and since the means of recovery from 
sin and of deliverance from condemnation can be made available 
only in the use of that same free agency of the simmer; and 
since the love of God has made the most ample provision of 
pardon, and has proffered this to the sinner with divine com- 
pession and importunity, but only in vain ;—there remains no 
conceivable mode, as there is no revealed promise, by which the 
Fatherhood of God can make one dying in impenitence and un- 
belief holy and blessed in the future world. 

“ VILL. The duration of the future punishment of the wicked 
cannot in any wise be limited by the mere fact of God’s Father- 
hood as made known in Christ ; but must be determined by the 
demerit of sin, of which God alone can judge, and ascertained 
by us from the declarations ef the Scri tures, which reason 
can interpret. The question of degrees cf punishment is alto- 
gether secondary to the fact that “he that believeth not the 
Son. shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 


The question of the annihilation of the wicked is con- 
sidered under this general head, in a distinct discourse. 


There ie also a separate lecture upon the Immortality of 
the Soul. 


Messrs. Ti. Ton & Co. of Boston have in press: “The 
Chapel of St. Mary,’ by the author of “The Rectory of 
Moreland ;” “ King of the Mountains,” by Edmund About ; 
“Mary Coverley, the Young Dress-maker ;” “Tales from 
the Bible—Genesis,” second series ; “Frankie’s Book of 
Bible Men ;” “Susan and Frankie.” 


Amone the new inventions on exhibition at the Fair in 
Toronto, Canada, was an application of the Rarey principle 
to unruly horses when driven before a vehicle. A line is 
attached to a strap at the fetlock of the forefoot, it passes 
up the leg, being confined by an elastic band abeve the 
knee, then passes threugh a fastening at the back-band to 
the driver’s seat. It is here attached to a lever, either for 
the hand or foot, which completes the apparatus. If the 
horse, when in harness, attempts to run or kick, the appli- 
cation of the lever lifts the fereleg, and confines it a la 
Rarey. 

Mr. Cartyve’s History of the French Revolution is 
about to appear ina French translation. Philoxene Bozer 
is the name of the rash gentleman who has committed 
himself to this undertaking. 


Rev. Dr. TyNe’s volume on Sunday-schools is to be re- 
printed in Edinburgh. . 

A new “Life of Michael Angelo,” by Hermann Grimm, 
dedicated to the painter Cornelius ; and “ Alpenbilder aus 
Tirol,” (Mountain Pictures from Tyrol,) by Count Eiward 
von Badenfels, have been published by Messrs, Brockhaus 
& Co., Leipzig. 

















Tux bronze statue of Guttenberg, the inventor of print- | 


ing, in the public square of Strasbourg, among other bas- 

iefs on the pedestal, has of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Franklin, John ancock, and several other 
Revolutionary patriots. 


A NEw mode for extracting teeth without pain consists 
in filing a little hin half full of cotton wool, saturated 
with chloroform, placing it over the tooth. It takes 
from seven to fifteen minutes to produce the effect. 

Garisatpi asked one of our naval officers, who lately 
saw him in Sicily, if the people of this country understood 
him and his cause. “I am doing,” said he, “what your 
fathers did in 1775 to 1782.” 

Wituiam and Rosert Cuampers, who were poor boys, 
born in Peebles, Scotland, and received their education at 
the public school in that town, and one of whom was ap- 
prenticed te a printer, now employ 200 persons, and print 
over 750,000 sheets per month. 

Tue Prince of Wales, one day while in Canada, gave 
an audience to a poor woman who had been a nurse in the 
Royal Family. He recognized her at once, and conversed 
very kindly with her. The simple woman said she had 
written to the Queen for assistance, directing her letter, 
as it turned out on inquiry, “To Queen Victoria.” The 
Prince explained to her how to direct her letter, and prom- 
ised to see that it was placed in the Queen’s hands. 

Messrs. Rupp & Car1ton have in active preparation 
editions of the first English translations of Michelet’s fa- 
mous beoks, which have breathed-a new life into the study 
of natural history—The Bird, (L’Oiseau,) and The In- 
sect, (L’ Insect.) They are from the skillful hand of Dr. J. 
W. Palmer. 

ScriBNER will soon publish a small volume entitled 
The Character of Christ, by Dr. Horace Bushnell. 


SONG FOR THE “ WIDE-AWAKES.” 








Airn—‘‘ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 





Wipr-Awakes! with torches bright, 

Wide-Awakes! with shout and light, 

Rouse the land from Error’s night, 
Wide awake to Liberty! 


Hark! from Naples comes 4 voice, 

Freedom there the People’s choice ! 

All her glancing waves rejoice, 
Wide awake for Liberty ! 


Soon the Romans shall arise, 

Break their chain of welded lies, 

From the Forum to the skies 
Sending shouts of Victory ! 


By the lesson these have taught! 

By the fight our fathers fought! 

By their noble deed and thought, 
Wide awake for Liberty! 


Long, too long has Slavery led, 

Now shall Freedoin rule instead, 

Let her bugle sound ahead! 
Wide awake for Victory! 


When she holds our Western soil, 
With no fetters there on toil, 
Who shall then our purpose foil, 
Wide awake for Liberty ? 
L. H. M. 











General Wewws. 


FOREIGN. 











By the steam-ship Anglo-Saxon at Quebec, and the 
Glasgow off Cape Race, we have news from Europe six 
days later than previous advices. 

IraLy.—The Sardinians had taken Perugia, after a severe 
battle, and made 1,500 prisoners, including Gen. Schmidt. 
The citadel of Spoletta had capitulated, aud the garrison, 
600 strong, made prisoners. The Sardinians had also oc- 
cupied numerous other places. Gen. Lamoriciere, with 
9,000 troops, moved toward the Neapolitan frontier, with 





a view to effecting a junction with the Neapolitan troops. | 


He was met by the Sardinians and defeated with great loss. 
Gen. Cialdina, with Sardinian troops, was advancing against 
Ancona, and the late Neapolitan fleet was to assist himin 
an attack upon that place. There was a rumor prevalent, 
but unconfirmed, that the Pope had fled from Rome. This 
intelligence is scarcely to be credited, ag the safety of His 
Holiness, and of the city of Rome, have been solemnly 
guaranteed both by France and Sardinia. Garibaldi was 
exclusively engaged organizing an army and navy, the 
former to consist of 150,000 men, and the navy of 500 ves- 
sels. There were indications that he intends going to Ve- 
netia. Kossuth was expected at Naples. Gen. Scitori 
has been appointed commander of the army in the absence 
of the Dictator. 

It is said that the King, on leaving Naples, ordered the 
bombardment of the town, and the burning of the Royal 
Castle. Itis even asserted that the original of the colts 
has been found. A report is also current that the King 
will quit Gaeta with his army of 30,000 men, and join Gea. 
Lamoriciere. 

The King has fortied a new Royalist Ministry, the mem- 
bers of which are Caselli, Canofati, Gerolamo, and Ulloa. 
The Austrian, Russian, Prussian, and Spanish Ministers, 
and the Papal Nuncio, followed the Kirg to Gaeta. 

The entrance of Garibaldi into Naples was celebrated at 
Milan in the most enthusiastic manner. The whole city 
was illuminated and decorated with flags. Thegery name 
of the Dictator inspires electric enthusiasm. A number of 
illuminated drums, fixed on long poles, were carried 
through the streets. These drums bore significant inscrip- 
tions, as follows: “To Rome;’’ “To Venice;” “Rome 
the capital.*” Most cities of Italy celebrated the annexa- 
tion of Naples. 

ENGLAND.—The weather in England had been rainy, 
but was again pleasant when the Glasgow sailed. 

An official letter from the Foreign Office says that Mr. 
Lindsay has no authority to negotiate with the American 
Government relative to the shipping interest. 

The belief prevails that there will be no general war in 
Eurepe, but that some new transaction like the Villa- 
franca treaty will take place during the autumn. 

Breadstufis steady and firm. Consols 93% to 93%. 

The Great Eastern had been safely placed on the Grid- 
iron at Milford Haven. 

The Manchester Guardian states that workers in metal 
are finding good uses fer a new kind of bronze, made by 
melting together ten parts of aluminum with ninety of 
copper. It is described as being tenacious as steel, and 
well adapted for the bearing ef machinery. A polisher 
who used it for bearings in his lathe, which made 2,000 
revolutions a minute, found it last six times longer than 
bearing made of other kinds of metal. 


France.—It was reported from Toulon that Napoleon 
was fired at by an insane man in that city. The man’s aim 
was averted by a bystander, and no harm wasdone. The 
French journals were silent on the subject. The attempt 
to lay a submarine cable between Toulon and Algiers had 
failed. The Paris Bourse was heavy. 

It was reported that France refused'to make the slight- 
est concession to Switzerland in the Savoy affair. Switz- 
erland, therefore, persists more than ever in considering 
the question one for the decision of Europe. 

Russia AND Austr1a.—An interview between the Em- 

erors of Russia and Austria and the Prince Regent of 

ussia was to take place at Warsaw on the Ist of Octo- 
ber. Le Nord says that the statement of an alliance be- 
tween England, Austria, and Prussia is false, so far as 
Austria is concerned. 

The increase in the number of letters in Austria since 
the reform in the postal system in that country has been 
very considerable. In 1850 the number of letters trans- 
mitted amounted to only 29,700,000, but in 1859 it was 
62,000,000. The conveyance of money through the post 
increased from 318,000,000 to 630,000,000. 

Cuina.—The delays caused by the French were still a 
matter of complaint. Troubles were expected at Canton 
should the allies receive a check inthenorth. The rebels 
had taken possession of the city of Low Kiang, only 25 
miles distant from Shanghai. 

Syria.—The French army is stil] encamped at Beyrout. 
No open disturbane@ had taken place. The arrival of the 
prisoners at Constantinople had excited the populace. 

The Boston Traveller has a letter from its Beyrout cor- 
respondent, under date of Aug. 30th, by which it appears 
Fuad Pasha is in earnest in his work of visiting punish- 
ment on the murderous authors of the Syrian massacres. 
The penalty which he is making these fiends in human 
form pay is indeed terrible. The manner of the execution 
at Damascus, on the 20th of Aug., of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bashi Bazouks, with one hundred and nine of 
his officers and men, added not only a bitterer pang to the 
sharpness of death for the criminals themselves, but was a 
shock to the intolerant Damascene which must have com- 
pletely humbled them. The criminals were strangled, a 
manner of death which is peculiarly terrible to the Mos- 
lem, for they never strangle any living creature : 

“Beams were thrown across from window to window in the 
narrow streete, and the criminals were drawn up by a rope 
around their necks, and were left by the executioners to dangle 
and die in their agony, without any of the usual aids and appli- 
ances used in America for the breaking of the neck and cons:- 
quently shortening of the death agonies of the victim. Never 
was the haughty city of the Moslems se humiliated—never, in the 
days of the Crusades, was the pride of the Moslems brought so 
low.” 

And this was not all ; three hundred of the wealthiest, 
most haughty, and aristocratic of the citizens, who had 
been adjudged guilty of participation in the massacre, 
were emned to hard labor for life in the Galley at 
Constantinople. Handcuffed in gangs, and guarded by 
Turkish soldiers, they passed on theis way to their doom, 
their wives and their relatives tearing their hair and rend- 
ing their garments in utter despair. It was a sight to move 
sympathy. The Traveller's correspondent states that 
Syria is more tranquil now than it has been for many 
menths. 

Hayt1.—The Chamber of Representatives has presented 
an address to President Geffrard, promising its loyal con- 
currence in ali the plans of public amelioration which he 
may provose during the session just opening, and congrat- 
ulating him on the prosperity of the nation. ‘ 

The security of the country is such that the standin 
army has been reduced, and other economies introduc 
into the War De ent. 

The soldiers released from duty have betaken themselves 
with alacrity to agricultural pursuits. 

The President, on the epening of the Chambers, maie a 
long speech. After alluding to the peace and prosperity 
of the nation, he said : 

“ Our relations with foreign powers represented in Hayti, are 
upon a footing of perfect harmony. 

“A has been concluded between his Holiness the Pope 


among pL rem = nd he the early moral improvement— 
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have shown 





write, and calculate, and agricultural affairs will favor- 
ably. Those y mea who be calied to serve their nation 
e army or in civil offices, will be 


in ual to their duties, for 
oe will = by their education, the Yelicate appreciation of 


“The secondary instruction in the national lyceams has not 
yet reached the standard marked by the programm 2s of the Uni- 
versity, but every day it makes a further step toward that end 

‘The emigrants of our race are established in the Artibonite 
quarter, and have introduced the use of several new styles of 
plows; they have received from the native laborers a hearty 
welcome. Their satisfaction at being Haytians gives us the hope 
that their example will be imitated on a large scale.” 


DOMESTIC, 


Bers.—Throughout Missouri the total failure of the 
bees to swarm during the.summer just past, attracts con- 
siderable attention, and excites much speculation. In 
some localities, who have a hundred stands, and 
who watch closely the movements of the bees, report that, 
although the little insects have worked all through the 
summer with their accustomed industry, and have multi- 
plied largely, not a single swarm has been observed. 

Tue Negro Gulch at Pike’s Peak was discovered last 
fall by two negroes from pabementenen, Mo., who are now 
on their way home with five thousand and sixty-eight dol- 
lars. Jack was a slave two years since, but bought his 
freedom ; he is now on his way to purchase his wife, who 
is a slave in Independence. 


Canat Toxis.—It will be seen by the following table 
that the tolls for the third week in September show a 

at increase, being nearly double those of last year! 

e tolls from the opening of navigation to this time have 
also nearly doubled. Last year they were a little over one 
million; this year they are nearly two! 


BacxsonE.—A gentleman in Northampton, Miss., who 
is concerned in the manutacture of cotton goods, gets up 
an article which he pleases to call the “ Lincoln cotton 
drilling,’”’ not in honor of ** Honest Abe,’’ however, for the 
name was applied long before Abraham was thought of 
outside the Sucker state. A few davs since he received 
a letter from a firm in Boston, desiring him to strike off 
the name of Lincoln from his goods, as they wished to 
consign a large amount of them for the Southern market, 
but so long as they bore the name of Lincoln it was use- 
less sending them below Mason & Dixon’s line. The 
manufacturer replied that he should not change the name, 
but they wrote to him a second time and told him they 
wanted and must have the goods, and if he would change 
the name they would give him a very large order. He 
assured them that he should not change his purpose, and 
they could take his goods as they were marked, or let 
them alone. 

TERRIBLE.—At St. Leuis, a few days since, two grace- 
less boys entered a stable, lighted their cigars, threw the 
still-burning match into some loose straw, and departed. 
The result of their recklessness was the destruction of 
twenty-two dwellings, the burning to death of a child, and 
the making forty families homeless. 

A New York boy superintends the manufacture of orange- 
wood toothpicks in Chili, South America, which are whit- 
tled out by the children and the aged and decrepit, and he 
sends them to his mother in New York, who sells large 
numbers of them at twenty cents a thousand. The Astor 
House buys eight or ten barrels at a time, and a popular 
restaurant consumes about a thousand a week. 

A MAN in Iowa, not far from Mercer county, Missouri, 
being annoyed very much with persons stealing water-mel- 
ons, put poison in some of them. Five men who went into 
the inclosure, without leave or license, got hold of some of 
these poisonous melons and ate them then and there. 
Three of the party were found dead in the inclosure and two 
just outside. It is supposed the two died just as they got 
over the fence. 

EXPELLING THE Suspecrep.—A meeting was held in 
Galveston on the 15th ult., to ridthe state of one A. P. 
Delano, suspected of Abolitionism. It took decided ac- 
tion. In case the suspected man is found in the state 
after thirty days, the meeting is to reassemble to take 
more decided action. 

OveRLAND.—Senator Latham of Oalifornia was to start 
on the 20th ult. for Washington, with his family, on the 
overland journey to New Orleans and Washington, passing 
over the Butterfield route to El Paso, and thence going 
through Texas, via San Antonio. He had a splendid easy 
carriage built for the journey, for which the Overland 
Company was to furnish the requisite change of horses. 

MoveMENTS OF Baron Renrrew.—Baron Renfrew 
and suite were at St. Louis on the 28th, at Cincinnati on 
the 30th, (Sunday,) and arrived at Pittsburg on Monday 
evening. They were expected in Washington on Wednes- 
day afternoon, where the Baron would be the guest of the 
President. On Thursday he is expected to dine with the 
President, in company with the members of the Cabinet 
and Diplomatic Corps, and on Friday with Lord Lyons. 
No public reception in the East Room is contemplated. 
The Baron and suite will be conveyed to Mt. Vernon in 
the steamer Harriet Lane, attended by a distinguished es- 
cort. The day for this is not named, nor is the night for 
the grand pyrotechnic @isplay. 

DartTmovutH CoLtece.—A short time since, certain out- 
rages were committed upon a son of Judge Fowler of 
Concord, N. H., at Dartmouth College, by some of the 
students in the higher classes, he having just entered asa 
Freshman. The tather, being infermed of the matter, 
went to Dartmouth, and five students were ‘arrested and 
put under bonds. This, however, did not prevent further 
indignities, and the Judge was afterwards openly insulted 





and bung in effigy, and showers of stones, apd a bottle of 


assafetida, and other missiles, visited the room of yoang 
Fowler the next night. 

MURDERING a Sitave.—Charles Hudson, in Meckien- 
burg co., Va., has been convicted of murder in the second 
degree, and sentenced to the Penitentiary for eizhteen 
years, for whipping to death his own slave-woman, named 
Jane. The murder was committed on the fourth of July 
last, when he stripped the woman naked as when she was 
born, tied her to a persimmon tree, and whipped her for 
three consecutive hours, with occasional intermissions of 
a few minutes, until he had worn out to stumps fifty-two 
switches, and until the bark on the body of the tree was 


rubbed smooth and greasy by the attrition of the body of | 


the victim. The ground around the tree for seven or eight 
feet, though it had been freshly plowed, was trodden hard. 
One witness testified that he heard the noise of the switches 
and the screams of the woman a distance of six hundred 
yards. After this protracted and brutal punishment, the 
poor woman was sent to the creek, a distance of 150 
yards, accompanied by a negro boy, to wash herself! She 
was unable to return, fell to the ground, was dragged back 
to the tree by the master and the boy, where she soon died. 
If this is what passes in Virginia for murder in the second 
degree, what must constitute the first degree of that crime 
in the Old Dominion ? 

Two Siavers Capturgp.—Norfolk, September 26th. 
—A brig, name unknown, but supposed to be the Storm 
King, has arrived here in charge of Lieutenant A. K 
Hughes, United States Navy, thirty-one days from Monro- 
via. She was captured by the steamer San Jacinto, Aug. 
&th, two hundred miles off the Congo River, with six hund- 
red and nineteen negroes on board, who were landed at 
Monrovia. 

The prize-ship Erie was captured by the steamer Mohi- 
can, Aug. 8th, and had arrived at Monrovia with eight hund- 
red negroes on board, in charge of Lieutenant Donegan. 

SLave-TRADERS ARRAIGNED.—At Boston, o1 Moaday, 
Thomas J. Morgan, the captain, and Byron J. Caam»eriain 
and Wm. Dunham, the mates of the bark Orion, were 
arraigned in the United States Court on the charge of 
being engaged in the slave-trade. At the request of our 
Government the British authorities have ordered Pay- 
master Hay and Mr. Lamb, gunner of the British steamer 
Pluto, to attend the trial as witnesses, the Piuto having 
captured the Orion off the coast of Africa, with 600 negroes 
on board. 

Necro Hune.—We learn that the negro Sam Howell, 
who was charged with being the ringleader of the insur- 


| rectionary movement in Talladega co., was tried on Wed- 





nesday last by the Probate Judge and Justices of that 
county, before a jury composed of twenty-four slavehold- 
ers, and found guilty. He was condemned to be hung 
without delay, and, as we understand, was executed 
pe at the town of Talladega.— Selma ( Ala.) Issue, 
21st ult. 





POLITICAL. 





Joun G. WuittieR is nominated as elector by the Re- 
publicans of the Sixth District of Massachusetts. 

Ex-Gov. Benn of Teneessee, in a recent speech at Knox- 
ville, in that state, said that were he a Northern man he 
would vote for Lincoln to defeat the Democrate—which 
declaration was rapturously applauded. 

Hon. H. B. Nortuvp, formerly President of the Ameri- 
can State Council, is out for Lincoln and Hamlin. and will 
soon give his reasons in a speech at Kingsbury, Washing- 
ton county. 

Two hundred Fillmore Americans, in Orleans county, 
have called a Lincelu meeting at Albion. It is to be ad- 
dressed by Mr. Putnam of Chatauqua county and Mr. 
Hart of Rochester. 

Tue nomination of Solomon G. Havens of Buffalo for 
Congress by the Douglas Democracy has been followed by 
that of William Duer of Oswego. 

Tue Breckinridge, Douglas, and Bell parties have united 
in supporting Gen. John 8. Darcy for Congress in the 
Newark District, and the contest between him and Speaker 
Pennington will probably be very close, 

Tue venerable Thaddeus Stevens, Representative of the 
Lancaster District in Congress, and a Green Mountain 
Boy by birth, addressed a large audience in the Cooper 
Institute on Thursday evening last. Though 70 years of 
age, he exhibited the vigor of a man of 40. His tariff 
views (those of an old Whig) were distasteful to some of 
his audience, but his treatment of other political questions 
was masterly, giving the highest satisfaction to his Re- 
publican hearers. His anti-slavery views were strongly 
expressed. 

Tue Republicans and Douglas Democrats in the Legis- 
lature of Oregon having united in the organization of the 
body, and, as was supposed, for the election of U. 8. 
Senators, six of the partisans of Gen. Lane in the Senate 
withdrew, leaving the body without a quorum. At last 
accounts the Sergeant-at-Arms was in pursuit of the ab- 
sconding Senators, with the intention of compelling their 
attendance. 


Gov. SEwarn’s journey at the West has been a com- 
plete ovation. At St. Paul he made a very striking politi- 
cal address. At Lawrence, Kansas, he was received 
with greatenthusiasm. He arrived at Chicago on Monday, 
and was expected to address an immense crowd in the 
oe air on the following day. Gov. Seward has endeared 
himeelf to the Republicans at the West, and, indeed, in all 
parts of the country, by the heartiness with which he has 
come into the suppoft of Lincoln. 

Tue Radical Abolition party is split in twain! William 
Goodell, the candidate for Governor of New York, refuses 
to support Gerrit Smith, the regularly nominated candidate 
for President of the United States, not deeming him sound on 
the great question at issue. As The Principia, edited by Mr. 
Goodell, is about the only organ of the party, Mr. Smith’s 
chances of being elected this year do not seem to be very 
brilliant. Per however, the breach between Mr. 
Goodell and Mr. Smith may be healed before election day ! 

On Tuesday next the great Central states of Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and Indiana hold their annual state elections, 
wherein all of them will this year choose their Represent- 
atives in the next Congress, while Pennsylvania and Indi- 
ana elect their Governors and Legislatures also, and the 


latter a full ticket of state officers. The facts that these 
three are, after New York, the three most powerful states 
of our Union, (though the new census may put Illinois 
ahead of Indiana,) that Pennsylvania and Indiana have U. 
8. Senators depending on the result, and that the issue ofthe 
October elections in ial years is always regarded 
as foreshadowing the result of the more general Novem- 
ber contest, cause them to bé now regarded with the pro- 
foundest expectation. The Republicans are hopefal in 
regard to the result in all these states. 

Our DecENNIAL Procress.—It is becoming evident, 
from the nature of the returns already submitted to the 
Census Bureau at Washington, that the “ star of empire”’ 
is gradually wending its way westward, though it is 





equally certain that many of the leading cities of the Mis- 
| sisippi valley are less populous than was generally antici- 
pated. Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati are all fine 
cities, but not quite as large as New York city yet. 

The Atlantic and Gulf Southern states will show little 
or no advance in white population. In many districts the 
number of slaves has increased somewhat, though it is 

enerally observed that the increase is confined to a few 
ocalities east of the Mississippi. To the west the increase 
is more marked. Arkansas, Texas, and Northern Louisi- 
ana are receiving the largest accessions—chiefly by mi- 
grations and shipments from the old states. 

Some facts regarding the proportion of slaves and whites 
in certain districts are of interest. Thus in All-Saints 
district the population is 4,831, of whom only two hund- 
red and twenty-six are free persons, and of this number 
one hundred and nineteen only are males. This gives 
the number of slaves to whites as thirty-eight to one, a 
disproportion which might well excite alarm in case of any 
trouble with the slaves. The total of population in three 
districts, including that above-named, is 18,110, of which 
but 3,195 are free persons,—Eve. Post. 





PERSONAL. 


HaRRiET Marrineav, writing from England to The 
Anti-Slavery Standard, says : 

“T am one of those who think that domestic affairs are not a 
proper subject for newepapers. There is a case, however, in 
which justice seems to require a few words of testimony. A let- 
ter was some time since circulated in American newspapers, 
and copied thence into English journals, in which a man who 
has the ear of the public brought charges against his damb and 
defenseless wife. The case being one for a demand of fair play, 
and the wife having many friends in your country, I feel it right 
to say that old family friends of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, who have 
known Mrs. Dickens through her whole married life, up to the 
present hour, entertain toward her an unaltered respect and 
regard.” 

PRINCE JEROME Napo.eon, who has been staying for 
a short time at the Crown and Scepter, at Greenwich, 
England, takes a lively interest in agricultural matters, 
and the main ebject of his visit is to inspect the different 
modes of cultivation pursued in that country by the lead- 
ing farmers, with a view to test the improvements which 
have been made in England and France, and to ultimately 
introduce such scientific changes as may be applicable to 
the French agricultural system. 

ALBERT SmiITH’s memory is honored with the first 
monumental tablet that decks the walls of the new Eng- 
lish church at Chamounix. True, it was in London that 
he died; but he must not be the less regarded as one of 
the “martyrs of Mount Blanc.” 

Tue health of Rev. Dr. Bushnell is so far improved by 
his recent journeyings that he was able to preach to his 
old congregation in Hartford, Ct., last Sunday week. Of 
course the church was thronged. 





- i 
B® E-xtewsion OF Ma. Hown's Patent —There are now in use in 
the United States over 100,000 Sew#hg-Machines, making the Gro- 
ver-&- Bakerstitch. As this stitch is superior to all others for family 
use, it must soon supersede all others in the family. Within ten 
years there will be, at a moderate calculation, 600,000 of these 
machines alone in use in this country ; if each saves 25 cents per 
day, the annual saving to the country will then be $17,000,000, 
As this saving will be made by only one kind of machine, (al. 
though it is not denied it is much the best kind,) aid a proper 
proportion for the less valuable machines, and then consider 
that Mr. Howe’s invention is the basis and foundation of them 
all, and who can deny the propriety of the extension of Mr. 
Howe's patent ? 618 


Reward to Whom it is Due. 


If ever there was an article designed to benefit the commun- 





ity at large more than any other, James Pyie’s Dietetic Sauer- 
atusis the one. All who understand how destructive the com- 
mon Saleratus is to the teeth and digestive organs, will readily 
realize the neceesity of a wholesome article ; and all that is 
required to satisfy any one that this want is supplied, isa fair 
trial. Sendat once te your grocer fer a package and try it; 
but see to it that no spurious article, done up in red papers, is 
put upon you. The genuine has the name of Jauzs Pyte on 


every package. 618 


Something New. 
D. B. DE LAND & COS CHEMICAL SALERATUS 


is the very best article of Saleratus now in use. 








It cannot be 
excelled for purity and excellence. This Saleratus is refined by 
an entirely new process, in use in this country only at the 
“Farrport Cuemica, Works,” Fairport, Monroe co.,N.Y¥. By 
This 


It will produce more and better bread than aay other 


this process all impurities are removed. 
healthful. 


Saleratus. 


Saleratus is 


It will all dissolve, and, owing to Ite purity and 
This 
Its freedom from 
impurities, and consequently its perfect healthfulness, should 


superior raising properties, is becoming very popular. 
Saleratus is a great deal better than Soda. 





secure its admission Into the kitchen of every intelligent house- 
wife. Sold by the grocers and dealers everywhere. Manufac- 
tured and for sale at wholesale at the “ Fairport Chemical 


Works,” by D, B. DE LAND & CO., Fairport, Monree co., N. Y. 
616tf 








As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it ts 
very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for re- 
pairing Furniture, Toys, Orockery, etc. 





Spalding’s Prepared Glue 


meets all such emergencies, and no hensehold can afford to be 
without it. It is always ready and up to the sticking point. 
There is no longer a necessity for limping chairs, splintered 
veneers, headless dells, and broken cradles, It is just the arti- 
cle for cone, shell, and ether ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-maker’s glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

« Usefal in Every House.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. 


Price 25 Cents. 





Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 
Address 
HENRY C. SPALDING & 00, 
Box No. 3,600, New York. 





Put up for Dealers in Cases containing Four, Right, and 
Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Lrrsocrarpnic Saow-Cagp acompany- 
ing each package. 

R@ A single bottle of 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost annually to every household. 





Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores, 


Country Merchants should make a note of 


Spalding’s Prepared Glue, 
when making up their list. 
618 If Witt Stanp any CLIMATE. 


New Views! New Views! 








AMERICA! 


Also, 
New European Scenery, 


BY THE 


London Stereoscopic o., 


NO. 594 BROADWAY. 
PAUL & CURTIS, Agents. 
The most complete Catalogue yet published, Sent by mail on 
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The Jndependent. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 4, 1860, 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


one of our friends who have made voluntary efforts 

to increase the circulation and the usefulness of 7’h« ~ 
dependent may be gratified to know that during moni 

the number of amr cubsodatiens seosivet 

accompanied in all cases money, 

In consequence of our increased edition, 

which formerly was late on 


day afternoon. 
thal by sending in their favors as early as possible. 





THANKSGIVING PROCLAIMED. 


We did not need a proclamation by the Gov- 
ernor, to call us to Thanksgiving for the boun- 
ties of the year. Thanksgiving is already proclaim- 
ed by Him “ who maketh peace in our borders and 
filleth us with the finest of the wheat ; who open- 
eth his hand, and satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing.” The earth is keeping her harvest festival. 
From hillsides clothed with grain, from meadows 
covered with fattening flocks and herds; from 
valleys and prairies waving with corn; from or- 
chards teeming with golden and crimson fraits ; 
from barns bursting with plenty, and dairies drip- 
ping wih fatness ; there goes up the universal 
chorus, Praise ye the Lord. The trees clap their 
hands, the little hills rejoice on every side ; the 
valleys shout for joy, they also sing. In certain 
districts, indeed, the season has failed through 
drought ; but when, in our observation of the sea- 
sons, have we known a year of greater fruitful- 
ness in that great northern and western belt of our 
country which is the granary of the nation? What 
generous crops of hay for the cattle of the field ! 
What a large yield of wheat and corn—estimated 
at a thousand million bushels already in the gran- 
aries or ripe for the sickle! What abundance of 
fruit for immediate consumption or for the winter's 
stock! Our garners are full, affording all manner 
of store ; the land floweth with milk and honey. 
We seem to hear the myriad voices of Nature cry- 
ing, “Oh that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, for his wonderful works to the children 
of men. Let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, and declare his works with rejoicing. For 
he satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the hun- 
gry seul with goodness.” 

The book of Psalms furnishes the choicest lyrics 
of Nature—but it is a Nature everywhere per- 
vaded by the presence of God, and the manifesta- 
tions of his wisdom and power and goodness. 
There is no liturgy of the seasons to be compared 
with that which was composed among the hills 
and valleys of Palestine, and sung at the yearly 
festival of the Pentecost. Humboldt has ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the fidelity to nature 
which is found in these old Hebrew lyrics. “ The 
meteorological processes which take place in the 
atmosphere, the formation aud solution of vapor, 
according to the changing direction of the wind, the 
play of its colors, the generation of hail and of the 
roiling thunder, are described with individualizing 
accuracy. . . The calm and toilsome labor of man 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, when his work is done, is contrasted with 
the moving life of the elements of nature.” But 
along with the most vivid conception of the action 
of natural phenomena, there is always in the 
Psalms “the suggestion of an omnipresent, in- 
visible Power, which renews the earth or crumbles 
it to dust.” 

What an ever-present witness is the ordered 
beauty and bounty of the seasons to that “living 
God which made heaven and earth, and the sea, 
and all things that are therein.” Diverse as are 
the climates and productions of the earth, there 
is nevertheless for every soil and for every clime 
some favorable season, rich in the tokens of Divine 
beneficence witnessing for the loving care of God. 

Over all that fair page of nature upon which we 
have looked in this season of luxuriant foliage and 
abounding fruitfulness, is inscribed the name of 
God, the living God, the loving God, thoughtful 
for us—our wants and our delights, “filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.” Is that name 
written also upon our hearts in lines of gratitude 
and praise? Do we think of God amid the boun- 
ties and the glories of his works? Do we think of 
God in the markets piled with the treasures of his 
goodness, at the table loaded with the gifts of his 
providence? How base to take these things and 
enjoy them, and never think of God! How mean 
and selfish and calculating to imagine that because 
our silver and gold have purchased a share of 
these things, therefore God whe gave both the sil- 
ver and the gold and the fruitful season, has no 
claim upon our gratitude! What is this but the 
idolatry of the fisherman who sacrifices to his own 
net, and offers incense to his drag? Let us keep 
daily thanksgiving to him who loveth us and careth 
for us. Let us render him the only possible return 
—ihe homage of a loving, grateful heart. 


* SHALL I DANCE?” 





Our readers are already aware that this is not 
an anti-saltatory journal. We do not believe that 
dancing is a sin per se ;—neither do we believe in 
that Cant which issues tracts from No. 150 Nassau 
street against the sinfulness of dancing, yet refuses 
to utter a word against the crime of selling men, 
women, and children, lest this might give offense 
to some “evangelical Christians,’ who live upon 
the proceeds of the slave-market, and the sweat 
and bleod of slave-labor. We leave the question 
of dancing in the family and in social parties to be 
determined by the consciences of individuals, pray- 
ing that upon all questions of Christian propriety 
in social intercourse, the love of Christians for 
their Master and his cause “ may abound more and 


sentiment among Christians upon the subject of 
public and promiscuous dancing : 


Assembly renewed this testimony by passing 
resolution just 4 
New York and New Jersey, 


gling of professors religion 
ments not only detrimental to piety, but inconsistent 
with the spirit of , for example, as are 
va ange see a 
Ww ’ ’ 

Pelion influence of those 
prove a serious obstacle to the upbuilding of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

on ‘ Amusements,’ published by the Prot- 
ei - a r Female Tract Society of Baltimore, de- 
velops the tendencies of dancing, and says: ‘ Indecent 
dances, involving personal liberties between the sexes 
which would be unsafe and indecent anywhere, be- 
come fashionable, and finally indispensable, at the 
meetings of good society.’ 

“Mr. Horace Holden, a well-known elder of the 
Brick chureh in New York city, declares that ‘ the 
church will be engulfed with the world’ if the present 
unchristian tendencies of society are not corrected. 
‘The scenes witnessed at dancing and waltzing par- 
ties do not look much like waging war with the 
world! Here I am in a vortex; I am surrounded by 
fashionable-dancing, late-party Christians. My chil- 
dren are exposed to their influence. We have no 
other society. What am I to do?’” 


Expressions of this sort might be multiplied from 
hundreds of prominent Christians and religious 
bodies. They show a feeling upon this subject 
which ought not to be lightly regarded by those 
who value Christian sentiment, and who would 
have the Church of Christ unspotted from the 
world. We judge no man’s conscience in this 
matter of the Prince’s Ball. We condemn no man’s 
piety because he may chance to be associated with 
it. But we deplore its influence, present and 
prospective, upon the tone of Christian sentiment 
in New York on the vital question of conformity to 
the world. 

Doubtless some will go to the Ball merely from 
curiosity—to witness a pageant. But can this be 
done without compromising one’s Christian ex- 
ample upon the whole subject of balls and of pro- 
miscuous dancing? Besides, curiosity can be grat- 
ified without any such compromise. Here is a 
description of the ball in advance, from the pen of 
Hood, which we venture to say will be found more 
enjoyable than the actual “ crash” at the Academy. 
Hood went to a New Year’s Eve ball at Coblentz. 
He says: 


“ My ticket to meet all the rank, beauty, and fash- 
ion of Coblentz, cost me only twenty groschen. His 
Excellency, General de Borstell, Commander of all 
the Rhenish Provinces, was there, and so was my 
tailor, and the man of whom I bought my black stock. 
To be sure, although in one room, there was a West 
End. The rank particularly occupied the top corner; 
so the right hand and the left corner next the door 
seemed to be the favorite with the snips and snobs. 
To do the latter justice, they behaved with much 
more decency and decorum than would have prevailed 
in such a motley assemblage in London. How would 
you stare, too, in London to see at a ball a score ortwo 
in the uniform of common soldiers offering their part- 
nership to the ladies! But the fact is, as everybody 
must be a soldier in Prussia, there is no purchasing 
commissions ; some of the common soldiers are the 
sons ofbarons. The dances were waltzes, gallopades, 
and contre-dances, the last like our quadrilles. They 
mostly danced well, especially the waltz, which is 
such a favorite, that I saw girls stand up for it — 
steady-looking, decidedly serious as a Sunday-school 
teacher—whom I should as soon have expected to 
see whirl off with a young man round the room after 
sixty other couples. They made my head spin at last 
with looking at them. But the music was beautiful 
—excellently played. I think I could at least have 
flounced about in time to it myself. The instruments 
were many and various. They seemed never to tire 
of the whirligig.” 


Here follows an account of the closing dance, 
after whieh Hood concludes his picture in these 
words: “ With some of the older folks it was quite 
a ceremony, and I should think the demand on the 


sentimentals was verygreat.” So much fora Prince’s 
Bali! 





A WORD FOR TUESDAY. 

On Tuesday of next week the preliminary hattle 
of this grave and momentous Presidential cam- 
paign will be foughé in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana. It was a matter of course that 
Maine would elect her Republican state ticket, 
and the only question there was one of numerical 
majority. But Maice has shown an enthusiasm 
for the cause of freedom, which should incite Re- 
publicans in other states toa like zeal and faith- 
fulness. 
chance, upon the presumption that it will take care 
of itself, or that the reliable majority is large 
enough without any effort to increase it. The vote 
ef next November should bring out the full strength 
of public sentiment in opposition to slavery and its 
encroachments upon the Federal Government and 
territories. 
though no one doubts that the Republican state 
ticket will be chosen, ought to tell numerically for 
the great issue of this campaign. Ohio should 
show herself awake and alive to the principles 
which her Giddings, her Wade, and her Chase have 
so nobly advocated. The voice of her people 
against the aggressions of the Slave-power should 
be not only unmistakable, but emphatic, earnest, 
overwhelming. 

Pennsylvania and Indiana failed us in the last 
Presidential election. Many friends of freedom 
were then sanguine that both those states, or at 
least Pennsylvania, would give an electoral vote 
for Fremont. There was proof after the election, 
that Indiana and Pennsylvania were carried for Mr. 
Buchanan by frauds concerted upon a gigantic 
scale. But had the friends of freedom been suffi- 
ciently watchful and earnest, those frauds could 
not have succeeded. Doubtless bribery and cor- 
ruption will be again resorted to, especially in 
Pennsylvania. Every effort will be used to carry 
that state next week for the Democracy or the 
Fusion. Such a result, though not necessarily con- 
clusive as to the Presidential election, would be 
disheartening to the friends of freedom every where. 
This must not be. This cannot be, if the whole 








more in all kaowledge and judgment.” 

But we are opposed to public balls, and the pro- 
miscuous dancing of the sexes, as tending to un- 
seemly familiarity and to the demoralization of 
society. And therefore we deplore the open and 
conspicuous sanction which is given to the ball- 
room and its concomitants, by the participation of 
Christians in the proposed reception of the Prince 
of Wales at the Academy of Music. We rejoice 
to learn that some of our most eminent citizens 
have withdrawn from even a constructive par- 
ticipation in that Reception, upon the ground that 
“in its present shape it does not comport with their 
religious views and professions.”’ Many a pastor, 
who has cause to lament the increase of worldli- 
ness and fashion among his people, and the dispo- 
sition of Christian parents to allow their children 
in whatever amusement is reputable in fashionable 
society, and who has feared the damaging influ- 
ence upon his flock of the eminent Christian names 
associated with the Prince’s Ball, will thank these 
gentlemen for this manly and emphatic, though 
unobtrusive, declaration of Christian principle, 
which they have made in the premises. 

We have before us a tract just issued by the 
Preabyterian Publication Committee [New-School] 
entitled “Shall I Dance?” This tract, written by 

“Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, takes no sour, morose view 
of dancing, but treats the subject upon grounds of 
good sense and propriety. A few citations grouped 
together in this tract will show what is a prevailing 





opposition to the Slaveocratic Administration of 
Buchanan, will be early, prompt, watchful, assid- 
uous at the polls. Will not the Friends, so numer- 
ous in Pennsylvania and Indiana, forego their 
scruples against voting, and for the sake of the 
slave, for the sake of those great principles of hu- 
man freedom which they have ever consistently 
advocated, prove themselves the friends of freedom, 
the friends of man, by appearing at the polls to re- 
buke the tools of the Slave-power? The stress of 
this struggle between Freedom and Slavery for as- 
cendency in the Federal Government, will fall 
upon Pennsylvania and Indiana: and the issue 
may be virtually decided next week. To the 
thousands of our readers in those states we would 
say, Be vigilant, be earnest, be true, and give us on 
Tuesday next a testimony for freedom that shall be 
heard with rejoicing throughout the land. 





CuurcH-EXxTENSION.—An imporiant movement of 
Church-Extension has just been accomplished in this 
city. The West Presbyterian church, without aban- 
doning their present position in Carmine street, have 
opened public worship in the chapel of Rutgers Insti- 
tute, on Fifth avenue opposite the Reservoir. This 
is a good move. Another church is needed up town, 
—in a region where the New-School Presbyterians 
have as yet no organization. Rev. Mr. Hastings is 
admirably fitted for the new field to which he is called ; 
—a fine scholar, an earnest preacher, a friend of free- 
dom and of all Christian reforms. 





Nowhere should the election be left to 


Hence the vote in Ohio next week, | . 
| mind of morbid tendencies, speculating and dream- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mesers. Epitrors : What course should our churches 
pursue with members who go South to live, and ask letters 
of dismissal and recommendation to slaveholding churches, 
in either of the following cases? 

1. When the applicants have become slaveholders, or 
approve the system. 

2. When they do not approve the system of slavery, but 
believe it to be their duty to join such churches, because 
there are no others in their vicinity. 


Respectfully yours, Cc. 

When a member of a church asks for a letter of 
dismission and commendation to some other church, 
there are only two questions that can properly be 
considered : one in relation to the character and 
standing of the applicant,—the other in relation to 
the character and standing of the church with 
which he desires to connect himself. The letter 
of dismission and commendagion may be denied 
on either of these grounds. 

1. Is the applicant clear of censure? Has any 
process of discipline been commenced against him ? 
Are any charges ready to be preferred against him? 
Can it be proved that his deportment, in any par- 
ticular, has been such as to discredit and contra- 
dict his Christian profession? If these questions 
must all be answered in the negative, the applicant 
is entitled to receive a letter of honerable dismission 
and commendation. If either of these questions is 
answered in the affirmative, the applicant cannot 
be honestly dismissed and commended to another 
church till by the orderly process of discipline, 
resulting in his vindication or in his repentance 
and absolution, he can be truly commended to that 
other church as “in good and regular standing.” 
And on the other hand, any brother objecting to 
the honorable dismission of the applicant, is bound 
to enter immediately, if he has not already entered, 
upon a regular process of dealing with him in the 
spirit of the Master's precept—Matt. xviii. 15-17. 

2. Is the church with which the applicant pro- 
poses to connect himself, one with which the church- 
es of our faith and order can rightfully maintain 
communion. Formerly the New England churches 
were very rigorous in regard to “ the communion 
of churches one with another,” and particularly in 
regard to the mutual dismission and reception of 
members. They dismissed no members to other 
than churches “ walking in order,’ by which 
phrase they understood only the Congregational 
order. The first deviation from the ancient rigor 
was in favor of Presbyterian churches. Now noth- 
ing is more common than to receive members, with 
the most informal certificates, from the Methodists 
and the Episcopalians, and from other bodies whose 
systems of discipline if measured by the Congrega- 
tional standard are in various degrees disorderly, 
and whose systems of doctrine diverge in various 
degrees from Calvinistic orthodoxy. Once it was 
not an uncommon thing for a church to “ with- 
draw communion” from another church on account 
of some imputed delinquency, though not till the 
offending church had received the first and second 
admonition. But in modern times, that mode of 
dealing with a delinquent church seems to have 
dropped out of use—though there are cases, too no- 
torious, in which such a course of admonition and 
“non-communion” on the part of neighboring 
churches seems necessary to the vindication not 
only of Congregationalism but of Christianity. 

We are now prepared to consider, distinctly, the 
two cases which our correspondent proposes. 

In the first case, the applicant for a letter of dis- 
mission and commendation “* has become a slave- 
holder, or approves the system”—1. e., the system 
of slavery as it exists, for example, in Georgia. 
The case, as we understand it, is a clear one. A 
member of a church who “ goes South to live,” 
and there “becomes a slaveholder” voluntarily 
and for his own convenience or profit—in other 
words, who buys slaves with the intention of hold- 
ing and using them as property, of compelling 
them to work for him without wages, and of trans- 
ferring them as property to other purchasers or to 
his heirs when he shall have done with them—is 
a gross offender. No church has a right either to 
dismiss sweh a member as in good and regular 
standing, or to retain him without bringing him 
to repentance. If this is not the meaning of the 
statement that he “ has become a slaveholder”— 
if, as sometimes is the case, he has bought a slave, 
or received one as a gift, for the purpose of making 
that slave free—he can easily explain the matter 
to the satisfaction of all reasonable men, and will 
be entitled to a dismission “in good and regular 
standing” to any chureh with which the church to 
which he now belongs maintains “ the communion 
of churches.” 0 of the man who “ approves the 
system,” but has not himself become a 
slaveholder. Much forbearance may be due 
to a man like President Lord, who is said 
to “approve the system” without having had 
any opportunity of observing, with his own eyes, 
what the system is which includes the internal 
slave-trade—much forbearance may be due toa 


ing a thousand miles away from the reality, and 
hiding the gross horrors of “ slavery as it exists” 
behind an ideal picture of some patriarchal consti- 


| tution of society, with love and jastice for its basis 


=-but when a professed Christian “goes South to 
live,” and, having seen, with his own eyes, the 
sale of human beings, under process of law, to the 
highest bidder—“ approves the system,” he betrays 
a hideous and most unchristian deficiency of moral 
sense. If a man whose intellectual singularities 
are such as to warrant a suspicion that he has, as 
the Scotch say, “a bee in his bonnet,” should come 
to the conclusion, after much speculation, that po- 
lygamy, under suitable regulations, is not incon- 
sistent with the New Testament morality, the 
church might forbear with him, provided he would 
keep his dogma to himself and would not reduce 
it to practice. But if a man, having gone to Utah 
to live, approves the system of p@lygamy as he 
finds it there, no church has a right either to dis- 
miss him or retain him, in good standing, till he is 
brought to a more Christian state of mind. 

In the second of the two cases proposed, the ap- 
plicant is not a slaveholder, and “ does not approve 
the system;” but having gone South to live, and 
finding only a “slaveholding church” in the place 
of his residence, he asks a letter of dismission and 
commfthdation to that church. The only question 
in this case is a question concerning “the com- 
munion of churches ;’—whether the church rep- 
resented by our correspondent can rightfully maia- 
tain with a “slaveholding church” that commun- 
ion which is implied in the mutual dismission and 
commendation of members. 

In disposing of this question, much depends on 
what is meant by the phrase “slaveholding 
church.” If a church having a fund for the sup- 
port of its ministry, has invested that fund in 
slaves, and thus supports its pastor by the coerced 
and unrequited labor of some of the poorest among 
his parishioners,—that is literally a slaveholding 
church; and the “sentence of non-communion” 
might properly be pronounced against it. If a 
church permits its members, without rebuke, to 
buy and sell the needy, to rob parents of their chil- 
dren, to divorce husbands and wives at their con- 
venience, to live on the compulsory and unpaid 
laber of their helpless neighbors whom the law 
does not protect, and to bring up the children of 
their servants, being wholly under their control, in 
an absolute incapacity of reading the Word of God, 
—that church is what we suppose our correspond- 


ent means by a “slaveholding church ;” and, such_ 


things being proved against it, the only “commun- 
ion” which any other church can rightfully have 
with it is “by way of admonition.” [f the phrase 





J 

‘slaveholding church” is used as denoting any and 
every church that bas a slaveholder among its 
members, the case is not so clear. We confess our- 
selves not quite prepared to pronounce a universal 
“ sentence of non-communion” against “ slavehold- 
ing churches,” till we know exactly the meaning of 
the phrase. Doubtless it would be very convenient 
to assume that all churches south of a certain line 
are like that in which the memorable Col. Neth- 
erland was a ruling elder; and that they all 
maintain in word and deed the divine right of 
white men to buy and sell black men, and to flog 
them without mercy if they undertake to have and 
maintain a private judgment of their own on that 
point. But might it not be a wiser course, more 
consonant with justice, and more useful as a testi- 
mony for righteousness, to decide each particular 
case upon its particular merits? The inquiry in 
what particular respects, and to what extent, the 
church with which the applicant proposes to con- 
nect himself has neglected or refused to rebuke in 
its members the sin of oppression, might be diffi- 
cult; but would it not do good? 





THE WAIL OF MISERY. 


We hasten to lay before our readers the follow- 
ing appeal from the Committee of Relief at Beyrout. 
This Committee is composed of English and Am- 
erican residents in that city, gentlemen familiar 
with the language and habits of the natives, eye- 
witnesses of the present distress, and not likely to 
be imposed upon by false representations or to ex- 
aggerate facts through sympathy. 

Let this appeal be read aloud in every family 
and in every Christian congregation in the land, 
and followed by a contribution ; 


Brrrovt, August 23, 1860. 

At a meeting of the Anglo-American Relief Com- 
mittee, the following statement and report were 
adopted, and ordered to be printed for circulation in 
England and America. 

Nevin Moors, H. B. M. Consul-General, 
President. 

The Angio- American Rellef Committee deem it due to 
the British Syrian Relief Fund Committee, and to other 
committees and individuals who either have contrib- 
uted or propose to contribute aid to the Syrian suffer- 
ers from the present war, to keep them cerrectly 
informed as to its operations, and also as to the 
urgency of the distress that calis for retief. It is to 
secure these important objects that the following 
statements are made: 

Our Committee originated in a stern and terrible 
necessity. Many thousands of plundered. helpless 
sufferers fled suddenly into our city from the moun- 
tains, seeking protection from the devouring sword 
and calling for food and shelter. The emergency was 
so pressing, unexpected, and overwhelming, that our 
first Circular was sent off even before the organization 
of the Committee could be completed, and before the 
full extent of the calamity was known. A second 
issue of the Circular, however, was put forth as soon 
after the first as possible, showiag not only the full 
organization of the Committee, but also the immense 
addition to the amount of distress and suffering in 
consequence of the massacre at Damascus. The 
subjoined report of our Sub-Committee will show that 
the work of distributing food, clotbing, and medicine 
to the sufferers is now carried forward on a scale, 
small at the beginning, but which has rapidly ex- 
panded into dimensions quite beyond our ability, 
and revealing, in its daily progress, a mass of desti- 
tution and misery which is truly appalling. 

The basis of our organization is wholly unsectarian, 
and broad enough in its spirit and desiga to embrace 
all classes of sufferers from this war. Christians only 
are mentioned in our Circular, and that simply be- 
cause they are the only applicants for aid. Not a 
Druze, Mohammedan, or Jew has applied for assist- 
ance. The Druzes remain masters of their half of 
the mountains, and from the enormous plunder of the 
Christians are richer than before the outbreak. The 
same is tiue of the Moslems who have taken part in 
the war, while the Jews have nowhere been either 
plundered or molested, except the very small com- 
munity of Deir-el-Kamar. Of the 7,000 who now re- 
ceive daily aid from your charity, a very large major- 
ity are Maronites ; the next most numerous class are 
Greek Catholics; a considerabie number are of the 
Greek Church, while only about 100 are Protestants. 
Should the changing fortunes of war reduce Druzes, 
Mosiems, Jews, or any other class of our population 
to the same destitution, we should be ready to extend 
to them the same kind of aid that we now give to the 
Christians. 

We would-earnestly guard our patrons against the 
impression that the necessity for these charitable 
contributions will soon cease by the restoration of 
peace, and the re-establishment of government in this 
country. On the contrary, the number of the desti- 
tute is daily multiplying on our hands, and the suffer- 
ing is becoming more and more stringent. Those who 
had a few piasters on their persons when they fled 
from their burning habitations, have spent them ; the 
20,000 who escaped into the small district of Kesra- 
wan have exhausted the resources of their brethren 
there, and are now drifting back upon us by thou- 
sands, seeking shelter and crying for bread, while 
long caravans from Damascus block up our streets 
with the despairing remrants of her Christian popu- 
lation. Many are sick; the children are dying off 
with alarming rapidity in our hot climate ; epidemics 
are spreading amongst the half-fed, half clothed, 
half-sheltered multitudes; and unless better food, 
clothing, and medical care are provided, the 
victims of disease will ere long outnumber 
those of the sword. To alleviate this accumulating 
misery we distribute bread daily to more than 7,000 
poor; we have procured houses and tents as far as 
possible for shelter; we have voted to purchase and 
distribute, with the co-operation of a Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary Committee, 3,000 garments; we have com- 
menced a hospital for the sick, and opened a soup- 
kitchen chiefly, though not exclusively, for their 
benefit, and for mothers who nurse, hoping to save 
some of the children by giving to the mothers more 
nourishing food than mere dry bread. 

It must be obvious that these various operations, 
expanded by urgent necessity to meet the wants of 
thousands, must require a large and steady income. 
Nor is there any reason to hope that the calls for 
relief will materially diminish before October, and 
indeed we fear that the most pinching and ruinous 
poverty will be felt during the latter part of autumn, 
and through the rainy months of winter. Let not, 
therefore, the benevolent in England and America 
relax their efforts to save from starvation these rem- 
nants of Christian populations, rescued from the 
sword of Druze ferocity and Mohammedan fanaticism. 
We will not faint under the perplexing and laborious 
work of distribution, but we cannot give more than 
is received, and when your donations fail, our dis- 
tribution must cease. 

We gladly embrace this opportunity to notice the 
labors of others in this same work of charity. Many 
ladies and gentlemen have distributed food and 
clothing from their houses, and not a few native 
Christians, and even some Moslems, have received 
refugees, and te the extent of their meaas fed, shel- 
tered, and clothed them. The Tarkish Government 
has done the same to thousands, chiefly from Rashei- 
ya, Hasbeiya, Deir-el-Kamar, and Damascus. From 
Greece and other parts of Europe liberal aid has been 
sent. Bread has been regularly and largely distrib- 
uted by the French Consul-General and by the Lazar- 
ist clergy, and the Sisters of Charity have, from the 
frst, displayed that activity, energy, and devotion to 


the claims of the suffering for which they are so | 
justly distinguished. But it must be remembered | 
that of thése sources of supply some have already | 


failed, others are fluctuating and uncertain, and all 


together working up to their utmost capacity, still | 


leave an immense surplus of destitution and distress, 
over which we can only drop the tear of sincere but 
unavailing sympathy. 
Summary Vizw or THE OPERATIONS OF THE Scp-CommMirrse. 
Number of perscns assisted daily from 15th to 2lst Jaly.... 393 
od " from 2ist to 25thJuly.... 653 
7 from 25th Juiy to Ist Aug. 810 
: : from lst to 6th August... 1,453 
be from 6th to 8th Augast . 3,321 
. from 8th to 14th August 5,042 
from 14th to 17th August .6,105 
, from 17th to 22d August. .7,105 
ate for food, clothing, bedding, 
P ; 60.532 


" ' 


About £543 10s, or P : 65.232. 

Beyrout, Aug. 22, 1860, 

It has been computed that a piaster and a half, 
or about eight cents of our money, will furnish 
food for one person for a day. The Distributing 
Committee, however, after carefully investigating 
each case, give as an average only a pisster per 
diem for each person, thus compelling all applicants 
to do something toward providing for themselves. 
But the sudden increase of population at Beyrout 
by the vast number of refugees, and the encamp- 
ment of eight thousand soldiers near the city, must 
raise the price of provisions, so that a piaster will 
represent a much smaller amount of food than 
heretofore. It must be remembered also, that the 
destitute multitudes at Beyrout consist of persons 
least able to help themselves. The able-bodied 











men in the Christian settlements of Southern | 


Lebanon have almostall fallen by the sword. The 
refugees from these settlements are chiefly women 
and children, and the aged and infirm. Their 
homes in the mountain are destroyed ; their prop- 
erty is the spoil of their enemies; their crops, 
especially the silk crop, which is their main de- 
pendence, laid waste. In their weakness, poverty, 
and fear, they will hardly dare to return to the 
mountain, and patch up their desolated villages for 
the winter. The rainy season is at hand, when 
from November till March the mountain district is 
liable to storms often lasting from ten to twenty 
days. With no winter stores and no comfortable 
shelter, these wretched people would porish by 
hundreds, should they return to the mountain. 
Obviously the great majority of them must be sup- 
ported by charity during the entire winter. 

Dr. W. M. Thomson, in a private letter to. one 
of the editors of this journal, dated August 30th, 
says, “ Since the date of the above printed state- 
ment my department of this enormous charity has 
grown upon us with fearful rapidity. [Dr. T. is 
Chairman of the Distributing Committee.] We 
now distribute aid daily to more than 8,000, and 
our sub-committee will have before it this after- 
noon applications in behalf of at least 8,000 more, 
all equally destitute and suffering. Most of these 
fresh applicants are at Sidon, refugees from Has- 
beiya and the adjacent regions. 3,000 people who 
fled from Baalbek and the north part of the Bukaah 
{the great plain of Cale Syria, between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon] over Lebanon to the Cedars, 
and the villages near them, are there now in a 
famishing condition, and appeal to us for relief. 
Indeed, north and south for three days’ journey 
each way, the land is full of misery, and from the 
shore to Yabrooe, two days east of Damascus, 
plunder, conflagration, and butchery have reduced 
the Christian populations to despair. The calam- 
ity is gigantic and bewildering; nor can we see 
any end to it. We are spending at least 3,000 
dollars a week, and yet seem to make no impres- 
sion on the mighty mass of misery. You cannot 
exaggerate the mischief as a whole. No descrip- 
tion yet published gives even an approximation to 
the tremendous sum total of wretchedness and ruin 
which Druze ferocity, Moslem fanaticism, and 
Turkish treachery have wrought in one shert 
month.” 

We beg you, reader, to ponder this fearful 
calamity with a view to such relief as you can 
send. Let that relief be full, prompt, proportionate 
to the misery that appeals to you and.to the means 
at yourcommand. Do not wait to be called upon 
for a subscription to this object. Do not rest sat- 
isfied with what you may have given upon the 
first imperfect tidings of the calamity. Read this 
statement aloud in your family, in your social 
circles, see that it is read in the congregation with 
which you worship; and after each reading let 
there be a contribution on the spot, ahd whatever 
the sum, small or great, forward it at once to Mr. 
William A. Booth, No. 95 Front street, New York, 
Treasurer of the Syrian Committee in this city. 
The stream of our charities should flow unceas- 
ingly for the relief of this appalling misery, till 
another summer shall restore peace and plenty to 
desolate and distracted Syria. 


AN EPISCOPAL FLURRY. 


On the third page of this sheet will be found an 
ample account of the recent meeting of the Episco- 
pal Convention in this city, and of its unhappy ac- 
tion on the subject of the Slave-Trade. We refer 
our readers to the resolutions there presented. 

It will be seen that these resolutions in them- 
selves aro respectful, Christian, and proper. What 
Christian can find anything to object to in their 
sentiments or their phraseology? Nay, cana Chris- 





tian withhold from such declarations as these his | 


hearty assent? There may be room for a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the general expediency or 
the practical utility of passing such resolves in 
churches or other ecclesiastical bodies. A mis- 
sionary society like the American Board, whose 


work at the Gaboon is hindered by the slavoe-trade, | 
may fairly be called upon to issue a remonstrance | 


against that traffic. A Tract Society, like that at 150 
Nassau street, in this city, which professes to publish 
the views of evangelical Christians for the promotion 
of sound morality, may justly be called upon to 
utter the common sentiments of Christians 
against the iniquity of slavery and the slave- 
trade. Such action of incorporated and work- 
ing institutions which appeal to the charity of the 


churches, is legitimate and important. But we | 


attach far less importance to the mere abstract re- 
solves of fluctuating ecclesiastical bodies—whose 
membership and majorities change froin year to 
year, and which have little practical infuence— 
upon any specific point of morality or duty which 
may happen to be brought before them. Upon this 
ground exception might have been taken to the 
passing of Mr. Jay’s resolutions, even by some who 
agree with him in sentiment. 
objection to be stated and argued with Christian 
dignity and the courtesies of debate. Instead of 
this, Mr. Jay was assailed on every side with up- 
roarious cries, intended to drown his voice and 
compel him to take his seat. The 
points of order were taken against him, and sup- 


ported by most arbitrary decisions by the chair; | 
and amid a scene of confusion worthy of the | 
| Tract Society, Mr. Jay was overruled as to his 
speech, and his resolutions were laid upon the | 


table. The next éay, however, he succeeded in 


| introducing the matter in another shape, and made 


a very able and learned speech in defense of his 
resolutions. 

Now why this extreme sensitiveness of the Con- 
vention—this outrageous clamor against a discus- 
sion of the bearings of the slave-trade upon the in- 
terests of religion in the diocese? Cannot that 
subject de discussed by an assembly of Christian 
men? Orare we left to the painful suspicion that 
the Episcopal Convention and the Nassau-strect 
Tract Society are so linked with men who connive 
at slavery and the slave-trade, that they dare not 
utter the testimony of divine truth against these 
atrocious iniquities ? 


TO ENGLAND. 





GOOD-WILL 


Tue spontaneous enthusiasm which everywhere 
greets the Prince of Wales in his tour through the 


| United States, is the expression of the good-will! of 
| the people of this country toward England, her 
| Government, her people, her institutions. 


In Can- 
ada a traditional loyalty, colonial pride, and politi- 
cal expediency, combined to give to the Prince's 
welcome the aspect of state ceremony as well as 
of popular regard. But in the United States all 
such considerations of course are wanting. 
are not even permitted to indulge our fondness for 
civic displays, and for lionizing titled or eminent 
foreigners. The Prince of Wales is not our guest. 
He does not even travel as the heir-apparent to the 
British throne, but simply as a private nobleman. 
He declines official receptions and public formali- 
ties. And yet the people everywhere receive him 
with a demonstration of respect and interest which 
would not be accorded to the present incumbent of 
the Presidential chair at Washington, if he should 
make an official tour of the States. 

But there is nothing in the personal character or 
promise of the Prince to elicit this demonstration. 
He has performed no public service; he has 
evinced no remarkable genius ; he is identified with 
no prospective policy. He is simply a well-looking, 
modest, affable, graceful young man. But he is 











| as itis not in the Shorter Catechism. 


But this was an| F ; ; : 
| opinion without mistaking aud misrepresenting it 





most absurd | 


| this ultimate fact only destroys it, 





[Ocr. 4, 1860. 


the son of Victoria ; he is the future King of Eav- 
land ; he is surrounded with a suite of England's 
noblest and worthiest men ; and he represents to 
us England both in her hereditary royalty and in her 
popular sovereignty. Therefore it is that the peo- 
ple everywhere bid him welcome and delight to do 
him honor. Let the people of England accept the 
honors tendered to her Prince as given to their 
nation, a pledge of good-will toward England as a 
true representative of freedom, order, and progress- 











WHAT OF THE POPE: 


Tur news of the defeat of the Papal army by the 
Sardinian forces, and the threatened march of Gari- 
baldi upon Rome, will afford Dr. Cumming and others 
of his school of Adventists new confirmation of their 
theory of Prophecy. The indications of the dismem- 
berment of Turkey at the same instant with the ex- 
pulsion of the Pope from Rome, can hardly fail to 


- remind enthusiastic readers that the Beast and the 


False Prophet are to be cast together into the lake of 
fire. But aside from the difficulty of identifying the 
Papacy and Mohammedanism as the partioular 
“ Beast’ and “ Prophet” of the Revelation, we must 
not forget that in 1848 the Pope was in exile from 
Rome, and that thirty years ago Ibrahim Pasha 
threatened the annihilation of the Sultan’s empire. 
Only by the slow process of revolution and reaction, 
many times repeated, do systems of error imbedded 
in the very soil of a country and blended for ages 
with all its institutions, come to a final end. 

Yet the shocks of the present year are the most 
fatal yet given to Romanism and Mohammedanism. 
It may be that the end of both systems, as powers 
for evil, is just at hand. Christians should not merely 
look upon the map of events as admiring students of 
Providence and Prophecy, but should pray earnestly, 
and believingty, for that divine wisdom and force to 
be imparted to these great movements of reform, 
which shal] secure the final triumph of the Gospel. 
Let Garibaldi and the patriotic King of Sardinia have 
not only the active sympathy but the earnest prayers 
of all who love freedom and humanity. Let Syria 
have our sympathies, our charities, and our prayers. 
Above all, let us with renewed consecration bring to 
the service of the Lord the resources needed te occu- 


py Italy and Turkey with the fullaess of the bless- 
ings of the Gospel of peace. 





PRINCETON THEOLOGY. 


Rev. A. ALExanper Hopaer, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church, Fredericksburg, Va., has published 
(through Carter & Bros.) a stately octavo, entitled 
“Outlines of Theology.’ His preface informs us that 
the work originated in his experience of the need of 
some such “manual of theological definitions aud 
argumentation,” while instructing the members of his 
own pastoral charge. These Outlines were used by the 
author as the basis of a series of Sabbath-evening 
lectures to his congregation ; and he now offers them 
to his brethren in the ministry, that they may use the 
work, if they will, ‘‘ as a repertory of digested mate- 
rial,” in giving parochial courses of theological lec- 
tures. He also hopes that, “as a syllabus of theolog- 


| ical study, for the use of theological students gener- 


ally, and for the use of those many laborious preachers 
of the Gospel who cannot command the time, or who 
have not the opportunity or other essential means to 
study more expensive and elaborate works,”"—this 
volume may be found to supply “an acknowledged 
public want.” In preparing these “‘ Outlines,” he has 
used the system of questions by which his father, 
Prof. Hodge of Princeton, guided the classes at that 
Seminary in the years 1845 and 1846. He has also 
had seme additional use of his father’s unpublished 
writings, an advantage which he duly acknowledges. 
Inasmuch then as the author is evidently capable of 
representing aright the system which he has learned, 
his work may be taken as a complete and authentic 
summary of the Princeton Theology fourteen years 
ago. And inasmuch as Princeton abhors the thought 
of improvement or progress in theological science, it 
may be assumed that this volume represents fairly 
and completely the entire system of Princeton Theol- 
ogy in this year 1860. This, it seems to us, is the 
consideration which gives it its chief value. Asa 
manual or an outline of topics for a course of paro- 
chial lectures on theology, the Shorter Catechism of 
the Westminister Assembly has many advantages 
over any othersyntagma, notexcepting this. As a book 
of reference for students of theology at Princeton aad 
for preachers who have slender opportunities and 
means of theological study, but especially for the 
former, it may be safely commended. 

It is natural for a reader desirous of knowing what 
Princeton Theology is, to open this volume at such 
chapters as those on “ the original state of man,” on 
“the doctrine of free agency and human inability,” 
on “the atonement,” and on “ 
is distinguished from “ 


regeneration,’’ which 
effectual calling” in this book 
We have no 
room in this place for any analysis or abridgment of 
the views which the author gives us in regard to 
these moot points of orthodoxy. Our disposition is 
to find as little fault as possible with a book so well 
intended, and for the most part so good. Probably an 
intelligent and logical young man, as fresh from Pro- 


fessor Park’s lecture-room as our authoris from Pro 


| fessor Hodge's, would pronounce the chapter on free 


agency and “human inability’ a perfect muddle 
Certainly any pupil of the late Dr. Taylor, thoroughly 
familiar with his views, would say that this author 
rarely if ever undertakes to state that great man's 
But we would much rather say that the following 
statement, which we copy from p. 218, seems to be 
very good sense 

“ There is included in the doctrine of the will, first, that 
in the exercise of the faculty of volition, or self-decision, 
the soul truly originates action, 7. ¢., acts as an original 
cause of its own acts, therein differing totally from all ma- 
terial causes, which act only as they are acted upon 
This is the transcendental element of the human will, 
generally marked by the term spontaneity, which has rea- 
dered the whole subject so obscure. The truth must be 
recegnized that we have here reached one of the impassa- 
ble limits of human thought. Our minds are so constituted 
that we can understand only a chain of operations, each 
link of which is alternately effect and cause. The action 
of an absolute cause, that is, of one really originating ac 
tion, is a mystery to our understanding, though it be daily 
part of cur personal experience. Any attempt to analyze 
and confuses the testi- 
mony of consciousness.”’ 


This seems much more like Dr. Taylor's philosg- 
phy (though not exactly in his phrases) than any pas- 
sage in which our author attempts to tell what Dr. 
Taylor's opinions were. Let Mr. Hodge hold uncom- 
promisingly this doctrine of the will; let him insist on 
framing all his dogmatic statements about sin, 
original and actual, about the fall of man, and about 
regeneration and sanctification, with a distinct care 
not to contradict this statement of what the doctrine 
of the will firstincludes ; and in due time he will find 
himself much more of a “ consistent Calvinist’ than 
he now is, and will perhaps be charged with “ New- 
School” proclivities. But as yet he does not seem to 
perceive the bearings of this sound and lucid state- 
ment. Accordingly, in the very next paragraph to 
that which we have quoted, he proceeds to lose him- 
self in the fog of the immemorial “ attempt to analyze 
this ultimate fact,” forgetting that any such manip- 
ulation of the fact “ only destroys it, and confuses 
the testimony of consciousness.” Having just stated 
that the scul’s act of volition is an act of se/f-decision 
proceeding from ‘ the transcendental element of the 
human will,” and that the act of self-decision differs 


| totally from the action of “all material causes, which 
We | 


act only as they are acted upon ;”’ having shown that 
familiar as the act of volition or self-decision is to 
our consciousness, our understanding cannot grasp 
it, for the reason that it is not in “a chain of opera- 
tions each link of which is alternately effect and 
cause ;”’ he immediately proceeds to maintain that, 
in every instance, volition is determined no? by the 
eoul itself, in the transcendental element aforesaid, 
“ acting as an original cause of its own acts,’ but by 
the “ state of the soul itself in relation to the object 
of choice.” He adopts the threadbare sophism that 
volition is always determined by the strongest desire, 
which desire, he maintains, is itself an exercise of 
the will; and so, not seeing that he has fallen into 
the absurdity of a will determining each act by a pre- 
ceding act in an infinite series backward, he “ con- 
fuses the testimony of the consciousness” by main- 
taining, for substance, that the power to choose does 
not imply a power to refuse, and that whatever any 
mind has ever chosen, it was impossible for that 
mind, in the circumstances, to have chosen other w ise. 
The probability is, however, that the preaching of Mr. 
Hodge is better thas bis philosophy. 
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Notices. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MIS- 
annua SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
The Annual Meeting of the American Miss onary Association 
d at § ase, N. ¥., commencing 
Pill eh at 3 eam’, in the Plymouth church, Rev. M. B. Strieby, 


‘apnua!l sermon will be preached Wednesday evening in 
yy lace, by Rev. Prof. John Morgan of Oberlin, Ohio. 
reports will be —— Wednesday afternoon, and 








istered Th y 
+ y+ way eae Th sday ve from 
Several resses may be ex , Thur ’ 
Fmthe slave states will tak part in the —— tig 
from the slave states take in ~ 
he of Arrangements at Syracuse are Ira H. Cobb, 
Abner Bates, and Wm. E. Abbott. Persoos who ow go “4 
tend this meeting are requested to send their names and pos 
office address to one of these gentlemen immediately, who will 
m ~ yet mann 20, — them. 
ew York, Sept.. . 
GEORGE WHIPPLE 
618 8, 8. JOCELYN, ‘| Gesetactes. 


Lee-avenne Sunday-School.— The New Lee-avenuc 
Sabbath-school haf will (D. V.) be open for the reeeption of 
Scholars next Sunday afternoon, at one o'clock. The Public 
opening will take place m the evening at seven o'clock, when 
addresses by Rev. James Eells, Ralph Wells, Esq., and other 
interesting speakers, may be expected. Rev. J, McC. Holmes 
will preaeh in the new hall‘next Sunday and each Sabbath there- 
after at 103g and 4 o’clock, until the new Lee-avenue church is 
finished. 618* 


The West P. ian Church will, according to 
_previous announcement, begin services at the chapel o the 

utgers Institute, Fifth avenue, between Forty-first street and 
Forty-second street, next Sabbath Preaching in the morning 
by the pastor, Rev. Thomas §. Hastings, and in the afternoon at 
3% o’clock by the assistant, Rev. Eldridge Mix. 618 


: Married 


— —In Clinton, N. Y., on Thursday, Sept. 27th, 
bene Wa B. Koox of Rome. Rev. Charles E. Knox of Utica 
to Sarah, daughter of Peter Fake, Esq. 618-619* 

HOOKER—HOLGATE—Sept. 27th, by Rey. Jas. Douglas, in 
the First Congregational charch, Rutland, New York, Mr. 
Edward P. Hooker to Miss Arabella E. Holgate, both of Defiance, 


hio. 
Oo OILBERT- PERKINS —In Castleton, Vt., by Rev. J. Steel, 
Rey. N. P. Gilbert, under appointment as misstonary to Chili, 
South America, to Mics Mary A. Z. Perkins, daughter of Prof. J. 
Perkins, M.D. 

MURDOCK— HOWE—On the 19th inst., by Rev. John Brad- 
shaw, Samuel Murdock to Miss Mary T. Howe, all of Crown 


Point, N. ¥. 
Died. 


WILCOC—At Como IIl., Sept. 4th, Esther A., wife of O. B, 
‘Wilcoc, formerly of Massachusetts. 

CUNDALL—At Rosendale, Fond du Lac co., Wis., Sept. 26th, 
‘Lea Grande, third and only child of Rev. Isaac N. and Sarah 
E. Cundall, aged 3 months, 

McLEAN At Simsbury, Ct., on 22d ult., Mrs. Nancy McLean, 
wife of Rev. Alien McLean, aged 65 years. 

CLEVELAND- In North Hadley, 27th, Emily Scott, aged 27, 
wife of Charles W. Cleveland, Funeral Sabbath morning at 10% 
o'clock. 





























Business Notices. 


American Board of Foreign Missions 


for Boston. 
E NORWICH AND WORCESTER LINE 
have made arrangements to furnish Excursion Tickets to 
all who intend visiting Boston on this important occasion, for $5 
—to go and return from October Ist to 8th inciusive. 
Tickets for sale at the office on Pier 2, N. R., or on board 
steamers. 
For further information inquire of E. 8S, Martin, Agent of the 
Ijpe, or A, Merwin, Esq., Bible House. 617-618 


First-class Ten por Cent. Mortgages. 


Three years from May 1, 1860. 
94,788 103s per cent. interest payable annu- 
$3,200 aliy, double security. 








Any person desirous of investing money at Ten per cent. in- 
terest ia No. 1 mortgage securities, can doso by taking the above 
mortgages, which are offered forsale. Each mortgage is secured 
upon an improved farm of one quarter-section of land of the first 
quality, near a village of several hundred inhabitants, and im- 
proving very fast, within twenty-two miles of the city of Chicago, 
Ill, on the Northwestern Railroad. These farms will always be 
very desirable property and ready of sale, on account of their loca- 
tion and richness of soil. 

For particulars inquire of Messrs. BOWEN, HOLMES & 
CO., No. 322 Broadway, N. Y. 

Sept. 26, 1860. 618-621* 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


NO. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT will find 
it to their advantage to act as Aguwts for this Sovtety. 587-438 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 








L. D. OLMSTED,) (LYMAN BAIRD. 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured 
by bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 
mail 616-667 

: FIRE INSURANOE, 


SECURITY AND ECONOMY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
75 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 WALL STREET. 

THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS without 
any liability whatever. 

This Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DOLLARS, will hereafter allow to dealers a partici- 
pation in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT., or, when preferred, a liberal discount will be made from 


the standard rates, 
DIRECTORS. 

CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
ZOPHAR MILLS, of R. M. Blackwell & Co. 
NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Randolph & Badd. 
EZRA P, DAVIS, No. 58 Walker street. 
AMEDEE C. FARGIS, of Guillaume, Fargis & Co. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No. 261 West 18tb street, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Taylor & Co. 
JOHN A. HARRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street. 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of William Sohall & Co. 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper. 
EDGAR M. CRAWFORD, No. 121 Front street. 
ISAAC BELL, Jr., No. 24 William street. 
WILLIAM A FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & Co. 
JOHN J. SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street. 
ADAM P. PENTZ, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Co. 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prince street. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney. 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WY LLIS BLACK STONE, of Blackstone & Ryerson. 
ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W. LITTBAL, of A. & G. Littell. 
GEORGE BRIGGS, of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather. 
JONATHAN H. RANSOM, late of J. H. Ransom & Co, 
JOHN C. MARTIN, of Martin & Lawson. 

WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE D. CRARY, Secretary. 610-635 


SEWING-MACHINES 


For Manufacturers, Tailors, and Shoomakers, at wholesale and 


oo Wilson & Bancker 


\nvite you to call and examine their New Styles of Sewing- 
Machines at their new and extensive sales-room, 
No, 514 BROADWAY, opposite Sr. Nicaonas Horst. 

We offer none but first-class Sewing-Machines at our sales- 
roc mand guarantee them good. 

WILSON & BANCKER are the sole Agents for the splendid 

“ BOUDOIR ” SEWING-MACHINES, 
HARRIS’S PATENT. 


The best Machine in the world for Family Use. 
Price, $40. 


The “BOUDOIR” is the latest improved Sewing-Machine 
now for sale, and challenges the world to beat it, 


SALES-ROOM, NO. 514 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 
Liberal discount made te the trade. Agents wanted 


607-6193 
SINGER’S 


Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to res- 
idents of New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. 
The.rent will be dedueted from the price in case of a 
purchase. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

605tf No. 458 Broadway. 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 

A liberal discount to the Trade and also to Mission churches, 
at the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


FINE PLATED WARE AT REDUCED PRICES. 

Ice-Pitchers, $6 50 to $10; Coffee-Urns, $9 to $15; Tea-Sets, 
6 pieces, $20 to $25; Cake-Baskets, $4 to $6 ; Castors, $3 to $12; 
Decanter-Stands, $8 to $12; Forks and Spoons, $2 to $6 per 
dozen; Waiters, etc., at the store of LUCIUS HART, 

560-637 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip. 


Gents’ and Children’s Hats and Caps. 
The largest and most elegant variety in this city. First 

mium for Ladies’ Riding and Children’s Hats. The Clergy sup- 

— ys discount. KELLOGG, No, 381 Canal street. 
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GROVER & BAKER 


. NOISELESS 

Family Sewing - Machine 
is rapidly su all others for family use. The Dovsix 
Lock Stircu formed this Machine is found to be the only one 


which survives the wash-tab on bias and, therefore, the 
only one permanently valuable for Family Sewing. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY : 


“The undersigned, Cizrcrman or THE Paespyrentan Cuvarcu, 
havin purchased and used in our families “GROVER & 
BAKER'S "4 = = ya nel 

he e io t as an instrume com- 
Sala the ameamneinate he Its ~! 
ease of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitc 


and one which we feel confident give 
may purchate and use it, 

Rev. W. B. Spracur D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. J.N.Camppstt,D.D., * “ 

Rey. CHARLES ANDERSON, Auburn, * 

Rev. T. M. Hopxins, " “ 

Rey. R. C, Gatpratra, Govanstown, Md, 

Rev. J. F. Lannzav, Salem, Va. 

Rev. Henry A. Ritey, Montrose, Pa. 

Rev. J. TurnevLt Backus, D.D., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Rev. W. B. Curpiaw, A M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Anruur Swazsy, Galena, Il. 

Rev. A. M. Stowz, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


OFFICES. 
495 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chest- 
nut street Philadelphia ; 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 249 
King street, Charleston; 11 aan street. New Orleans; 124 
North Fourth street, St. Louis ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati; 171 Superior street, Cleveland ; and all the principal 
olties and towns in the United States. 


ag SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. “@i 617tt 
THE 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 


SEWING-MACHINE 
May now be had for Fifty Dollars. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machines at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago te 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being reater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a elass who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument ;° and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 


LADD, WEBSTER& CO., 


No. 500 Broadway, 
615tf NEW YORK. 


FINKLE & LYON 


Sewing-Machine Co. 
NO. 588 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Extract from the report of the Committee on Exhibitions held 
in Philadelphia by the Franklin Institute : 

“ First Class—Is the Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeler 
& Wilson’s, Ladd, Webster & Co.’s, Sloat’s, Finkle’s, and other 
Shuttle-Machines, which is made by two threads, one carried 
through the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through 
a loop in the first thread by a shuttle or some equivalent de- 
vice. The appearance of the stitch by these machines is the 
same on both sides. 

“The Second Class produces what is called a Grover & Baker, 
or ‘Double-Thread Loop-Stitch,’ which is made by a loop of the 
upper thread being thrust through the fabric, through which a 
loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second 
loop of the upper thread parsed through it, and thus continuing, 
the upper and iower threads interlooping one another, 
This class of Machines can, by a very slight change in the 
form of the looper, be altered into a single-thread machine. 

“The Third Class is the single thread Machine, which pro- 
duces a chain or loop-stitch on one side of the fabric, and is usu- 
ally called the ‘Chain-Stitch.’ 

“No. 109, Made by Finkle, is a Shuttle Machine, and has 
much to recommend it, The shuttle is carried in a cradle, as 
the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race, The 
feed is the ‘ wheel feed,’ operated by the toggling pawl, cer- 
tain in its operation, and simple in adjustment ; tension is 
from a rod, around which the thread is twisted, each turn in- 
creasing the tension ; a peculiarity is claimed in the operating 
cam. e groove in this cam, which gives motion to the needle 
bar, is so arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at 
rest, but its speed, as it approaches the top or bottom of its stroke, 
is gradually inereased or diminished. The Machine works with 
a short needle, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to pass 

through is very small; the slack of the thread is drawn up by a 
peculiar lever, opergaged by the needle bar, and seems to work 
with great precision. In the work done by this Machine for the 
inspection of the Oommittee, the operator stitched from fine 
gauge to thick cloth and leather, without any change In the feed, 
needle, or tension. The Machine ts gearedjtorun ata highspeed 
—it runs very lightly, and with but little noise. 

* Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 
excellence of mechanical arrangements and adaptation to great 
— of workmanship, the Committee give preference in order 
of merit : 

Peta No. 109, the Finkle Machine, manufactured by Finkle 
on. 
“ Second. No. 1,154, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 
“Third. No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 
* Fourth. No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co, Machine. 
“JOHN E. ADDIOKS, 
“ Ohairman.” 











FINKLE & LYON Machines also took the HIGHEST MEDAL 
at the Fair of the AmMzeRIcAN InstrruTz, with the highest premium 
for fine Sewing-Machine work. 

They also took the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the New Jersey 
State Fair, and so, generally, wherever exhibited. At the re- 
cent Exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair at Utica, N. Y., these 
Machines took both of the highest premiums. 

All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other Sewing-Machines in market, or money refunded. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for a Circular, 
607t&LF 


Wheeler & Wilson’s 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Wirn Binpers, Corpens, AND ALL OTHER RecEeNT IMPROVEMENTS. 





The Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company would ask 
the candid attention of the public, and EspEcrALLy of that more 
immediately represented by Taz New York INDEPENDENT, to the 
fact that the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine has uniformly 
received the highest commendations from all classes ef society, 
whether for the use of 
FAMILIES, 

DRESS MAKERS, 
SHIRT MAKERS, 
OCORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST MAKERS, og 
TAILORS GENERALLY. 
THE LOCK-STITCH MADE BY THESE MACHINES 
is the only stitch that cannot be raveled, and that presents 
the same appearance on both sides of the seam—the only stitch 
that is approved by families and manufacturers of sewed goods. 
This fact being borne in mind, every candid person must be 
convinced that the Wure.er & Wiison Machine is the only.one 
to purchase, whether for private use, or for earning a livelihood 
by sewing for others. 
OFFICE NO, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
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THE 


Brooklyn China Warehouse. 


Steamers, Hotels, and Families handsomely and economically 
furnished with China, Glass, Silver-plated Goods, etc., from an 
assortment as varied as any in the country. Rich Cat Glass, 
Mantle Ornaments, elegant Dinner, Dessert, and Tea Sets, 
Bronze and Parian Statuary. 





The citizens of Brooklyn particularly are invited to call before 


purchasing. . 
OVINGTON & BROTHERS, 


618tf Nos. 238 and 240 Fulton street, | Brookl yo. 


Heaters & Heating Ranges. 


THE ETNA BASEMENT AND PARLOR HEATER. 





The Etna Heater is designed to set in the front basement fire- 
place, to warm the basement parlor and rooms above, 


THE VESUVIUS COOKING AND HEATING RANGE, 


The heat which from ordinary ranges goes to waste up the 
chimney, is saved and made available to warm the rooms above, 
without in the least lessening its converience or efficiency as a 
Kitchen Range. For efficiency, economy, durability, and safety 
they are unequaled. Abundant first-class references furnished 
on application, by mail! or otherwise. 


SPAULDING & STRATTON, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
No. 3 Bible House, Fourth avenue, New York. 616-619 


D. L. CORNELL, 


BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S 


Clothing Warehouse, 
No. 134 FULTON STREET, 
Late of No. 31 Johan st., 





(Sun Buripine,) NEW YORK. 
CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER. 618-621 


Established Tweaty Years. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, ar No. 99 Bowzry, _ 
is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets, consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet Brussels, (also real Brussels,) 
Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil- 
cloths, etc., at prices far below any quoted im our city. 615tf 
BRIDAL SETS. FLORAL SURROGRDINGS, 
And Tellet Attractions. - 
Nos. 361 ann 759 Baoapwar. 








615-626 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








$5 , , $5 
° r 
THE ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING CO. 
Have org ye A Broadway to their new 
Store, No. THAM STREET, where, in- 
creased facilities, they are now able to supply the for 
UNRIVALED ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOMS. 
Parties who have been unable, heretofore, to procure our Beds, 
may Bow order with a certainty of receiving prompt attention. 
Ths tevenee sunberad 
the ay teow pew . 


lar. 
Address GEO. F. GRAY, Secretary, 
No. 154 


0. at., N.Y. 
x. peas and BEDDING at lowest cash prices. 





G 
& 


NO. 404 BROADWAY. 


Washing without rubbing or wear, entirely by the action of 
Water. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, EFFECTUAL. 
Prices $12, $14, and $16. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, 


Wholesale Office, No. 54 Beekman street, N. Y. 
612-cowtfJ 


New York and Erie Railroad 


e-Table. 
Passenger Trains Icave Pier, foot of Duane street as 





follows: 
pe Ne TAM. 
Be Ms ons centndciuscoansepesiebsbebauie occestne te 
WOE, Qincasdcvcdnscees rane ie «3:45 Pm. 





5 P.M. 
CHAS. MINOT, Gen’l Sup’t. 
NATHANIEL MARSH, Receiver. 612-eowtf 


E HAVE NOW ON HAND A LARGE AND 
splendid assortment of 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes, manufac- 
tured by the best makers of 


Switzerland. 


Mandolines, Overtures, Expressives, etc., etc.. accompani- 
ments of FLUTE, BELLS, DRUMS, and CASTAGNETTES, 
Gems from Operas, Popular American Melodies, Negro Melo- 
dies, ete. 


TOY MUSICAL BOXES, playing 1, 2, 3, and 4 tunes. 


Paillard & Martin, 
IMPORTERS, 


No. 21 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
614-eowtf 


532 


Nieat Express, daily, at. 





Musica! Boxes Repaired. 


532 OPENING 


AT RETAIL OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


To whith constant additions are now being and will be made. 





Now open at the popular retail 


PAPER-HANGING STORE, 
NO. 532 BROADWAY, 


One door from Spring strect, nearly opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 


S. W. BOWEN, 


Successor to O'SULLIVAN & FAYE. 
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PERFECT FITTING 
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Ward, from London, 
NO. 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
UP STAIRS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz., or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 


With fine linen bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as sold in 
retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE MADE 
AT $2 EACH. 
P.S.— Those who think I cannot make a good shirt for $18 per 


dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of one dozen $18 fine 
shirts: 








30 yards of York Mills muslin, at 14%¥c. per yard..........$4 35 
7 yards of fine linen, at 0 cents per yard...... Cccccce e-eee 3 50 
Making and Cutting ..... ..ccccccecccccscccvrcsccerccccce 6 00 
Laundry, $! ; buttons and cotton, 50 cents,..........ss006 50 
Eick sudb ne wiewis.c0ce eenpeeoenensaceane Seannes peeeees 2 65 

Debel . 6c cnas 650d00 cennsdeey Veowneab chs tnendonended Sis 00 


SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 

Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy to under- 
stand, that any one can take their own measure for shirts. I 
warrapta good fit. The cash to be paid to the Express Company 
on receipt of goods. 600-eowtf H 


Never-Failing Fruit Jar. 
| The new self-testing Fruit Jar is the simplest and most ef- 
| fectual Jar in the market. Warranted Air-Tight. Persons 


heretofore unsuccessful in keeping fruit for Winter use are in- 
vited to give these new Jars a trial. 





E. P. TORREY, 
No. 9 Platt street. 
Trade supplied on liberal terms. 615tf 


_Hoppock, Garbutt & Co., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NOS. 87, 8, and 91 WARREN STREET, 
(First door east of Greenwich street,) 





NEW YORK, 

Keep constantly on hand a LARGE and WELL-SELECTED 
STOCK of 

BUGARS, TOBACCO, 

MOLASSES, CIGARS, 

SYRUPS, SPICES, 

COFFER, SOAP, 

RICE, SALERATUS, 

WHALE AND COAL OI, INDIGO, 

CANDLES, HEMP AND MANILLA ROPE, 


ETG., ETC., ETC. 
Also an Extensive and Choice Stock of 
GREEN AND BLACK TEAS, 
Which are offered to all Cash and Snort Timz Prompt-Paying 
Buyers at the Very Lowest market prices. 
Prompt attention given to orders,and selections made with 
care. 601-626 








Fall and Winter. 


AM NOW PREPARED TO OFFER ONE OF THE 
largest and mest extensive stocks of Ready-Made FALL AND 
WINTER CLOTHING ever offered in this city. This stook is 
al) new, manufactured from the latest importations, cut and 
made in the most tasty style and fashionable manner. Ar- 
ticles in this line will be sold less than at any other establish- 
ment in the city. Youths’ and Boys’ Clothing, School Outfits, 
etc., in every variety. Custom-Room and Furnishing Depart- 
ment not excelled in taste, style, or fit. In every instance 
where parties are not pleased their money will be returned, 
F. B. BALDWIN, Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 
The largest store in the city. 616-630 


- 





Davis’s Pain-Killer. 


Joy TO THE INVALID —Persons afflicted with 
, any of the diseases arising from a disoriered 
liver or stomach, nervous debility, dyspepsia, 
or liver complaint, should Davis’s 
Vegetable Pain-Killer. It seldom fails to effect 
a cure in a very short time. Sold by all dealers 
in family medicines. 618 


spepsia and Consumption.—Which of these dis- 
bad roel ? 














eases the victim the most Tne Dyspeptic 
will say the former. It is, therefore, a fact that Oxy- 
gepated Bitters cures this most at. 

Sold every where. 618 





Sanford’s Challenge Heaters 


Le. yet BAKING QUICKLY and ; flues 
very , and easily cleaned ; meee desired ; casr- 
INGs, EXTRA sTRONG ; three sizes. A PREM over al} others 
was awarded at the late New Jzasey Strate Farr, 
COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT PARLOR RA- 
DIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 
This beautiful Stove is all its name denotes. By an 
yet simple arrangement of Sues, it is so contrived as cbereaity 
to burn the and smoke, filing the interior with a brilliant 


gases 
blue blaze, and radiating the heat so completely that the bottom 
of the stove is as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient contrivance invented 
expressly for this stove, whereby the perfect combustion wf the 
coal is secured, with great economy, and at the same time the im- 
pure airis drawn out of the room. Fine MAY x Keer ALL WLNTER 
WITHOUT GOING OUT. SANFORD, TROSLOW & CO., 

Nos. and 241 Water street. 

Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking and Heat- 

ing Stoves, adapted to every want. 618 630 


Fall Boots 7 and Shoes 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 
P.3.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty. 605tf 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
MEFKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE, 


NOS. 333 AND 335 FOURTH STREET, 
(Northwest corner of Broadway.) 


Superb Parlor, Library, Dining, and 
Bedroom Furniture, 


OF EVERY STYLE, FROM PLAIN AND SUBSTANTIAL, to 
the elegant and expensive, at REASONABLE PRICES, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
PIER MANTEL GLASSES, ETC. 
Goods Packed and Shipped to all parts of the wert 
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SAVE YOUR CARPETS ! 


2 ’ 
Harrington's Patent Carpet 
s _ 
Lining. 

A substitute for paper, straw, or any other article used under 
Carpets, Oil-Cloth, or Matting. 

It preserves the Carpet from nail-heads or any unevenness in 
the Floor, it muffies the sound of footsteps,§prevents any friction 
between the Carpet and Floor, and adds fifty per cent. in the 
durability of Carpets, Oil-Cloth, or Matting. Itis one yard wide, 
(same width as Ingrain Carpeting,) and any leagth required. To 


be obtained at any of the principal Carpet Stores in the United 
States. It costs but a few cents per yard. 


N. Y. Carpet Lining Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 440 Pearl street, New York. 





618tf 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street, 


BROOKLYN. 





SHIRTS TO ORDER, from Best Materials. Complete meas- 
ure, Careful Cutting, and 
NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on approbation. 





si wo NEW | 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES. 


BY SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “Self-Help,” and “ Life of George Stephenson.” 
With Six Steel Portraits. 
1 vol., muslin, price $1 25. 


This work is prepared by the author of “ Self-Help,” expressly 
for the Press of TICKNOR & FIELDS. The many biographies 
it contains of leading men of the XIXth century render it one of 
the most valuable and attractive books of the season. Among 
the contents of the volume are Lives of 

Tromas CARLYLE, 

Lozrp Joun RvssELL, 

RIcHAgD CORDEN, 

Dr. Tuomas ARNOLD, 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 

Ropert BRownIne, 

HARRIET MARTINEAU, 

JAMES WAIT, 


BensamMtn Disraewt, 
W. E. GLapsrone, 

Siz E. Butwer Lytton, 
Hues Miter, 

Epaar A. Por, 

GreRaLp Massey, 
MarGaret FuLuer, 
Rogert STEPHENSON, 
And many others. 





Il, 
a 
Over the Cliffs. 
A NOVEL. 
BY MRS. CHANTER, 
(A Sister of Rev. Charles Kingsley.) 


1 volume, muslin, $1. 


B® For sale by all Booksellers, or copies sent by mail, free 
of postage, on receipt of price. 


Ticknor & Fields, 


BOSTON, MASS. 618 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


C. SCRIBNER, 
No, 124 Grand — Street, N. Y. 


The Cottages of the Alps; 


Or, LIFE AND MANNERS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By Miss Anna C. Jomyson, author of “ Peasant Life in Germany.” 
1 vol. }2mo, $1 25. 

“Our Authoress made herself at home with the people whose 
ways she has described, and neither practice! nor found reserve. 
The volume cannot fail of being widely sought for, and will be 
read by none without lively interest.” 

The London News, ina notice of the English edition of this 
work. says: 

**We have seliom traveled in company with a literary guide 
so versatile and wide awake. Her task is cheerfully and unaf- 
fectedly performed.” 


Reason and the Bible ; 


Or, Tue Truts or Retiaion. By Rev. Mires P. Squier, D.D., 
Professor in Beloit College. 1 vol. 12mo, 340 pages, price $1. 

* A distinguished author of our own times has said, ‘ Reason 
leads to faith.’ The present velume has its elements in that 
thought, Its origin is in the conviction that something beyond 
what is already extant is needed by the reading public.” 


Morris's, Geo. P., 
POETICAL WORKS. 


A new, complete, cheap, and beautiful Edition, in one vol., 
Bive snp GoLp, price 80 cents. Also, just ready, Second and 
revised Edition of SMITH’S. Rey. Prof. H. B., HISTORY OF THE 
a oy IN CHRONOLOGIVAL TABLES. In 1 vol. folio, 

rice $6. 

. Fourth Edition of PEASANT LIFEIN GERMANY. By Miss 
Jcuyxson. 1 vol. }2mo, $1 25. 

Third Editionof LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

3y Hon Geo. P. Marsu. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 

Third Edition of FORTY YEARS’ FAMILIAR LETTERS of 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, D.D. A Memoir. Edited by Rev. J. 
Hall D.D. 2 vols. 12mo, with two Portraits, price $3. 

Second Edition of ALEXANDER’S, J. ADDISON, D.D., SER- 
MONS. 2 vols. 12mo, with Portrait, $2 50. 

MEMOIR OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. From the 
French. With a fine Portrait on S:eel. 


Nearly Ready: 


NEW WORK BY TIMO- 
THY TITCOMB. 


MISS GILBERTS CAREER. By Dr. J. G, Holland, author 
of ** Titcomb’s Letters,” “‘ Bitter-Sweet,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, 484 
pages, $1 25. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 618 

ARDER’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKER.— 
Tenth Thousand, enlarged and improved. 
Just Published. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKER ASSISTED ; or, Teachers’ 

Pocket Companion. By R. G. Parpgs, A.M. 

Ten Thousand Copies have been sold in a short time. 

Every Teacher should have a Copy. 

54 pp , 18mo, $6 per 100. 








1 vol. 12mo, $1. 





For sale by G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
Am. 5.-8. Union Depot, 
618-619 No. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





EST BAVEN MALE SEMINARY.-—-THE 
Winter Term will commence December 5th, to continue 


sixteen weeks. Pupils board in the f: the Principal. 
Fer address R. QUINCY BROWN, 
618-621* est Haven, Ct 





New- American Watch. 


IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 
tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three- 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world, ° 


For tae American Watou Company oF Watraam, Mass. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 


618-643 No. 182 Bresdway, N. Y. 


THE CINCINNATI 


DOLLAR WEEKLY TIMES. 


A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 
JUST IN TIME FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


THE DOLLAR TIMES, one of the best Family Journals pub- 
lished in the United States, and having the largest circulation 
ef any weekly in the West, can be had for 


@NE DOLLAR PER YEAR! 
IT IS IMPARTIAL IN POLITICS, 
INDEPENDENT ON ALL SUBJECTS, 
NEUTRAL IN NOTHING. 

It finds its ADMIRERS AMONG ALL PARTIES, and its PATRONS IN ALL 
SEOTIONS. 

It contains but a LIMITED NUMBER OF ADVERTISEMENTS, and ig in 
all particulars 


A Family Journal 


Of the first class in all that is requisite thereto. To still further 
increase the circulation of such a journal, the proprietors, in 
view of the political condition of the country, have thought 
proper to issue a Political Chart, containing a large amount of 
information, all of which is ImPARTIALLY RENDERED and reliably 
compiled from the best information. It is entitled 


THE PEOPLE’S NATIONAL CHART, 
An EwpantTiaAL Guips ror tHe CAMPAIGN oF 1860, 


This is one of the most complete National Charts that has 
ever been placed before the people. It is an IMPARTIAL 
GUIDE to all Parties, and will furnish Faithful Statements in 
regard to Matters of Reference in the Campaign. It is, in fact, a 


Handsome Double Chart, 30 by 44 


Inches in size, handsomely embellished, and will contain as fol- 
lows : 





THE PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS, 
From the foundation of the Government to the present time, with 
the Electoral Vote cast for each ; 
THE PLATFORM OF EACH PARTY ; 
THE POPULAR VOTES OF THE STATES IN 1856, 1852, 
AND 1848; 

THE AREA AND POPULATION OF THE STATES; 
HOW THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE WILL BE COMPOSED 
THE COATS OF ARMS OF THE STATES, 

With the time of their settlement or admission into the Union ; 
HOW THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
IS COMPOSED ; 

THE STATE GOVERNMENTS; 

WHO ARE GOVERNORS ; 

THE TIME OF GENERAL ELECTION, ETC.; 

The Election in Congress, 

And how a President is chosen when the People fall to elect; 

together with a large amount of 


VERY VALUABLE INFORMATION, 


Of a National character. Each Chart will contain a fine Por- 
trait either of 


BELL, 


’ 


LINCOLN, 
DOUGLAS, or 
BRECKINRIDGE, 
As may be ordered by those desiring to obtain them. 
Any person, from this date henceforth, to the end of the Cam- 
paign, remitting us $1, will be entitled to one year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE DOLLAR TIMES, and a copy of this 


Useful Chart. 


Persons whose subscription to other journals is about to ex- 
pire, will do well to try Taz Dotan Weexty Tres, as it is ac- 
knowledged that it has not its equal 
IN REGARD TO SIZE, 

THE QUANTITY OF ITS READING MATTER, 
THE VARIETY OF ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
ITS VERY FEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ITS EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICE, 


AND ITS EXTENSIVE CIRCULATION. 
Send on your orders. 


C. W. Starbreak & Co., 
No. 68 WEST THIRD STREET, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Yai BEST, AT HALF PRICE! 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, the leading 
and largest circulated Agriculturat, Horticu!tural, Lit- 
erary, and Family Newspaper of America, (now in its 
XIth Volume,) commences a new Quarter with Octo- 
ber; hence, Now is the Time to Subscribe! Tas Rusgar 
is a large, beautiful, illustrated, double quarto WaexLy 
—the favorite Journal of its Class, in both Town and 
Country. Only $24 year. This Quarier’s 13 numbers, 
(Oct. to Jan.,) on trial, at ALF pricg, 25 cents, in 
specie or stamps. Address 
D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
RuraL New-Yorksr.—This is decidedly the best 
Agricuitural and Family Newspaper in the world. 
Not a line appears in the columns of Tug Rugat that a 
parent need fear to put into the hands of his children 
toread. It is proudly free from all sickly sentimental- 
ism-— pure in its tone and infiuence ; at the same time 
its beautiful typography and attractively arrayed 
articles are calculated to make this paper a universal 
favorite No deceptive advertisements are aliowed to 
appear in itscolamns. If you desire an honest. faith- 
ful, reliable, and imstructive home paper, get *‘ Moore's 
Rural New- Yorker.”—Clark’s School Visitor, Phila. 
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D APF G&S? Oe BR & co., 
° 
NOS, 443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 
Publish this day 


NOTES ON THE 
Pdrables of Our Lord. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
CONDENSED, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

A chief object of the present volume is to meet the wants of a 
large class of readers who have been prevented from purchasing 
the larger work from its cost, and from its being filled with Notes 
in Greek, Latin, French, and German ; it has been thought, also, 
that “ Bible-Classes” would be alike profited and pleased in its 
use.—Extract from Preface. 


had 
Dies Ira. 
IN THIRTEEN ORIGINAL VERSIONS. 
BY ABRAHAM COLES, M.D. 
l elegantly printed volume, illustrated with two photographs. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Price, cloth, gilt edges, $2; moire-antique, $4. 
&@ Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “WOMAN’S RIGHT TO 
LABOR.” 
A NEW BOOK. 


Historical Pictures Retouched. 


A Volume of Miscellanies, ia Two Parts. 
Part I, STUDIES. Part Il. FANCIES, 
BY MRS, C. H. DALL. 


16mo, $1. 

The first part of this new volume of Mrs, Dall’s is a critical 
and scholarly revision, and, in many instances, reversal of the 
popular verdict passed upon women of prominence and celebrity 
by “ standard ” biographers and historians. A large amount of 
original and laborious research has been expeuded upon the 
task, and the result is & corresponding amount of instructive 
and pleasant reading. Part II. is a aisconnected series of nar- 
rative sketches of absorbing interest, given in a graceful and 
finished style, the whole forming a volume which is a positive 
apd valuable addition to our literature. 

Will be sent free by mail on receipt of price, by the Publishers 

WALKER, WISE & CO., 
No. 245 Washington st., Boston. 








W. W. & Co. have also published lately, 
SAWYER’S TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New edition, (eleventh thousand,) just issued. $1, cloth ; 
$1 25, morocco. 
HASE’S LIFE OF JESUS.................cc000..2+ 75 cents. 
MORISON’S DISQUISITIONS AND NOTES ON THE GOS- 
ron $1 25 
PRES. HILL’S SERMONS : “ Jesus the Interpreter of Nature,” 
Bo 000 cvccccecece senses oes vecccescecsces cosccece C0 CORE, 
DR. LAWSON’S CHURCH OF THE FIRST THREE CEN- 
Pri tat 
We have in press, and shall issue shortly, 
RECENT INQUIRIES IN THEOLOGY. By eminent English 
Churchmen: Bapen Powsit, Dr. Tewpie, Jowsrr, RowLanp 
Wrirams, and others. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
F. H. Hepor, DD....... --.- ceeees sess eneeeeessLBmo, $1 25 


Also, 
HYMNS FOR THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
Compiled by one of the Compilers of “ Hymns of the Ages.” 
It will be published in the best manner, with illustratioas by 
Billings. 
Otber boeks are in press, and will be duly announced, 
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THE CHILD'S 


ILLUSTRATED 
Scripture Question-Book. 
" Vy l ke =< . 1 } 









LESSON 33: 
THE RICH MAN AND 


LAZARUS. 


Containing forty-five lessons, with an original, newly-engraved 
CUT, made expressly for and adapted to each lesson. This 
work has been prepared by the able author of the Explanatory 
Question-Book for ApuLTs, and the Youth’s Scripture Question- 
Book on the New Testament, and marke an era in text-books 
for children, in advance of anything of the kind hitherto pub- 
lished. The beautiful engravings at the head of each chapter 
—the Scripture for the lesson— the questions and answers care- 
fully written out in parallel columns—and the original hymn 
with which each subject closes, give this book unquestioned 
pre-eminence over all others in the market. By all who have 
seen it, this work is pronounced a gem of excellence, and dea- 
tined to a wide and unusual sale. Pastors, Parents, Superin- 
tendents, and Teachers will find in this 


Child’s Illustrated Question-Book 


all that can well be desired as a manual of instruction for the 
Sabbath-school or the “ little ones at home.” 


PRICE 12% CENTS. 


HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Derby & Jackson, 


Ne. 498 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

HAND-BOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE: From the best 
and latest authorities ; designed for popular reading and asa 
om for Schools and Colleges. By Annzg CO. Lynou Borra. 

1 25. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF BOUVERIE; or, The Elixir of Gold- 
A Romance, by a Southern Lady. 2 vols., $2 

LOUIE'S LAST TERM AT ST. MARY’S: A companion to 
Tom Brown's “ School-Days at Rugby.” $1. 

NEMESIS. By Manion Hartanp, author of “ Alone," etc. $1 25. 

RUTLEDGE. ANovel. 12mo, $1 25. 

BEULAH. By Avovusta J. Evans. 12mo, $1 25. 

MARGARET MONCRIEFFE ; or, The First Love of Aaron Burr. 
12mo, $1 25. 

JACK HOPETON AND HIS FRIENDS ; or, The Adventures of 
a Georgian. i2mo, $1. 

PIONEERS, PREACHERS, AND PEOPLE OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPL By Rev. W. H. Mitsvan. 12mo, $1 25. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 
Edited by Erzs Sancznt. With portrait on Steel. 3 vols., 
$3 75. 

YOUNG'S AMERICAN STATESMAN: A complete Political 
History of the United States, from the Formation of our Goy- 
ernment to the present time. Recommended by statesmen, 
politicians, and editors of every party as impartial and inval- 
unable. Octavo, 1,066 pages, $5 50, 

RECOLLECTIONS AND PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF WASH- 
INGTON. By his adopted son, G. W. P. Custis, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, by his daughter, and Llustrative and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by Benson J. Lossine. Octavo, fllustrated, 
$2 50. 
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WILD SPORTS IN THE SOUTH; or, The Camp-Fires of the 
Everglades. By the Translator of “ Gerard, the Lion-Killer,.” 
I}!ustrated, $1 25. 

THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Henry Baooxg, With Preface 
by Kinosizy. 2 vols., $2. 

THE SERMONS OF WM. MORLEY PUNSHON. (First se- 
ries) $1. 

The Publishers will send copies of either of the above by mail, 

postage prepaid, upon receipt of the price, as advertised. 618 


35,000 IN USE! 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 





KITCHEN ! 


The Original P. P. Stewart 


FUEL-SAVING AND COMFORT-PRODUCING 
LARGE OVEN 
SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 


COOKING STOVE! 


FOR WOOD AND ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL, 
IMPROVED IN 1859 


With New and Extra Large Flues, and by tho 
addition of the Celebrated Patent 
Double Shect Bettom Fiuc. 





Attention is invited to the following points of Superiority 


Ist, Duranitity.— Lasting, with proper care, at least twenty 
years. Stoves are now in use that were set up in 1438, 

2d. Manvuracturs.— Every portion of the Stove is thoroughly 
constructed. Each Stove is submitted to a critical test, and 
none leave our works unless completely and perfectly flaisned. 


3d. Capaciry.—Baking, broiling, boiling, roasting, and all! 


other culipary operations performed at the same time. A barrel 
of flour baked into bread with a single fire. 

4th. Economy.—Saving the cost of the stove in two or three 
years in the item of fuel. 

5th. VENTILATION or Oven.—In the Stewart Stove alone the 
front doors open directly into the oven, (protected by letters 
patent,) securing a direct draft through the tup of the oven, by 
means of perforated holes in the doors and back flues It wiil 
be borne in mind that, as the heated air always rises, this meth- 


od of ventilation is the only one of any value whatever. 


6th. Enting Controt or Hrar.—The heat generated by the 





stove may be held therein and used or thrown into the room at 

| pleasure. 
7th. Taz Dovetz Sueet Borrom Five.—By which a compress- 
ing and inverting action of heat is obtaincd, and the oven more 


evenly apd efficiently heated than by any other known inven- 
tion. 

8th. Bromine.— Performed on the top and without the possi- 
bility of emoke entering the room 

9th. Hor Water Resgrvorx anp WARMING CLoset.—Both useful 
and convenient, supplied by the waste heat and without extra 
fuel 

10th. Warer Back.—An arrangement for supplying hot water 
for the bath-room equal to any range. 

B® Sold by all dealers, on atrial of three months, with a 
written guaranty for that period if asked 

Sa Beware of the numerous imitations now in market, many 
of which resemble the Stewart only in appearance, and aone of 
them possess any of its peculiar qualities. See that the names 
of P, P. Stewart, and of the manufacturers, are on cach stove. 
No other is genuine. 

aa Descriptive pamphlets free by mail to any address. Agen- 
cies im all the principal cities and towns in the United States, 

Address 

FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, N. Yu» 

Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works. 

Sold by G. W. Wabker, Boston; J.Q. A. Butler, New York ; 
§S. Locke, New Orleans; Elsworth, Russell & Co., Mobile; C. 
Metz, agent, and A. G. Garfield, agent, Chicago; A. C. Parry, 
Cincinnati; J. H. Richards & Co., Baltimore; J. F. Pleis, Phiil- 
adelphia; G. N. Carleton, Memphis, and in all the principal 
cities and towns in the Union. 16-630 


F R. ROBINSON'S INDEXICAL 


SILVER SOAP. 


A beautiful preparation expressly for cleaning and polishing 
Silver-Plated and Britannia Wares, Mirrors, Marble, Tin, ete 
It is much more convenient and effective than any powder, and 
may be used with perfect safety, as it contains nothing that can 
possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry, or even the most deli- 
cate skin—though not designed for toilet use. It is far superior 
to any other soap for cleaning fine House Paint, Statuary, Arti- 
ficial Teeth Plate, etc, 

Many of our largest importers and manufacturers of silver- 
ware have given it their unqualified approval, Read the foi- 
lowing : 





Boston, May 2, 1859. 
Messrs. Sarronp & Burprrt— 

GuntLemen : After repeated trials of your Silver Soap, we can 
recommend it as the best article we have ever seen for cleaning 
plated and silver ware, It must soon be used by every family, 

Yours respectfully, SHREVE, BROWN & CO, 
(Late Jones, Ball & Co.) 


PUMICE STONE SOAP. 


This Soap, unrivaled for its erasive properties, scours the 
hands. and renders them soft and white. It acts like magic in 
removing Ink, Pitch, Varnish, Acid, and other Stains, from the 
hands, without the use of oil or other neutralizing agents, [tis 
equal to the best French poncine in quality, and is sold for less 
than halt the price. 

Manufactured only by the Boston Inpextcat Soap Co 

GEO W. SAFFORD & CO., Agents, Bosten. 

Sold by Dealers generally in New York and elsewhere. 


CARPETING 


Of every description, Oil-Cloths of all widths and prices, Shades 
and Curtain Stuffs of every variety, Bedding of all kinds, Spring- 
Bed Bottoms, ete. 
Also, a large assortment of Lace Curtains and Cornices, of the 
newest and most beautiful designs, at 
J. G@. LATIMER’S, 
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Homily Bending. 
FARM-LIFE ON THE MOU NTAIN. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


“ 
—— 


Iw the peculiar incidents and phases of farm-life, 
we have found, during our summer rustication, a pure 
and quiet enjoyment, which, like Nature herself, is 
“ new every morning.” It is a life that never wearies, 
yet never distracts, having under it seeming monot- 

repose action and change. 

oie ne ona the cnihdven bave found delight in the 
coming home of the cows at evening, to be lightened 
of their sweet burden—white nectar, mysteriously 
distilled from greenest grass and reddest clover blos- 
some—lazily descending the hillside, the rude jangle 
ef their bells softened to a rural harmony in the 
breezy stillness of the twilight—their breath scenting 
all the air with the fragrance of the flowery fields. 

Day after day, we have watched the crimson of the 
blooming clover die out like a slow sunset, and a 
rich brown hue creep over the fields, like an evening 
eloud. We have seen vast star-like multitudes, 
milky-ways of daisy-blooms, those poetic pests of 
pastures and meadows, after smiling in the vexed 
face of the farmer month after month, in the meek 
imsolence of their beauty, put out their little lights 
and die down into dull, dun, indistinguishable forms 
of seeming death. 

When we came here, roses in full bloom were 
sweetening earth with the breath of Paradise ;—now 
golden-rods bow before the autumn winds, and pale 
asters glimmer along the forest paths ;—now the 
maple, Cassandra of the trees, is flaming forth her 
prophecies of the sure destruction that cometh in the 
eold fire of the frost. We have watched out the 
brief bright reign of the garden beauties, and violets 
are getting scarce in the woods. We have seen the 
ye/low dandelions, that lit up the grass like so many 
miniatures of the sun, 

“ Suffer a seed-change, 
Into something new and strange,” 
into the very ghosts of those cheery wayside flowers 
—white etherial shapes, floating away upon the 
breeze. 

Nature’s plain, plodding work among potatoes and 
turnips, and her delicate fine-art operations in the 
orchard—tinting the tiny green globes of the apple- 
tree with the hues of morn, painting a sunset on the 
cheek of a peach—the goldening of grain-fields, the 
bronzing of meadows, the tasseling of corn, the blos- 
soming of the buckwheat, fragrant expanses, gleam- 
ing silvery white, like a resurrection of last winter’s 
snow,—all to us have been incidents, interests, and | 
delights, by which we have marked off the pleasant, 
tranguil time. 

All varieties of wild berries grow in profusion upon 
the mountain, ripening in close succession, a regular 


the winds of morn, than by ghastly visions of an As- 
saye, or a Waterloo? ; 

Burely no life is capable of such dignity, tranquil- 
lity, and purity as that of the farmér, and how sad it 
is that it is so often bare of all the finer beauties and 
graces of life—commonplace, sordid, “ of the earth, 
earthy.” How sad it is that he who might be deep 
in the counsels of Nature, familiar with her ancient 
and august secrets, her divinest aspects, is so often 
a stranger to her wisdom, her loveliness, and her 
priceless peace. 





THE PREACHER’S WARNING TO SIN- 
NERS. 
To rue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

I have to request you to publish in your next paper 
the inclosed version in rhyme of a remarkable passage 
in Rev. H. W. Beecher’s Sermon in The Independent 
of Sept. 20th, provided you may think the version, 
made in a siek bed this morning, likely to be usefal : 


Was he a fool, who walk’d and stood— 
(While on his back a fool he bore)— 

On hempen rope stretch’d o’er the flood, 
Aiming to pass from shore to shore, 
Where Niagara’s waters roar, 

While thousands gaze in trembling mood? 


He was a fool ;—and mad he were, 
Had he not learn’d to walk the string 

With well-train’d skill and utmost care, 
Causing the shouts of fools to ring 
And gladden’d melodists to sing, 

As safely clos’d the feat most rare. 


Friends, will ye fools and madmen be ? 

God makes you walk life’s slender thread ; 
(Ye cannot from this fate be free, 

Ye sure to fall among the dead ;) 

Of endless doom have ye no dread? 
Ob, from impending wrath now flee! 


My brethren, travelers to death, 
In peril of immortal woe! 
Come, while ye breathe the vital breath ; 
Come, where the streams of life outflow ; 
By faith Christ’s wondrous mercy know ; 
Then rise to heav’n from earth beneath! 
WILHELM. 





A NEGRO MEETING. 


BY REV. J. F. TUTTLE. 


Some years ago, in leaving Washington City for 
Baltimore with a friend, where we proposed spending 
the night, we noticed in the newspapers that a great 
revival was progressing in one of the Methodist 
churches of that city. We made up our minds at 
ence to visit the church, and after tea obtained direc- 
tions te it. We walked many squares and yet did not 
find it, but as we came up to one crossing our ears 
were saluted with sounds which we supposed must 





course of primitive dainties—* linked sweetness long 
drawn out.” How beautiful are they all, in their full, 
luscious perfection, growing in jewel-like clusters and 
pendants—dissolving rubies, amethysts, and jets. 

The oldest and gravest of us have sought and 
gathered these wild bounties of heaven with almost | 
childish eagerness and emulation, and more than | 
once when, tired by the unusual sport, we wooed sweet 
sleep, it would not come, for a spectral dance of | 
tempting fruit, mocking the “ inward eye.” 

Our little daughter was never weary of these inno- | 
cent raids—bravely climbing most formidable fences 
and sturdily tramping through meadow-grass in places | 
where it grew so high that her joyous little face 
scarce rose above it, and she seemed to be swimming | 
through the billowy greenness. Now and then her 
feet would get entangled, and she would suddenly 
disappear below the surface, going down amid clover | 
tufts and daisies, with a drowning shriek of helpless | 
laughter. 

On one of these excursions, the little maid gave an | 
example of a child’s intuitive faith in special provi- 
dences. Coming on a tiny bush of red raspberries, | 
quite loaded with ripe fruit, she exclaimed, “‘ Oh mam- | 
ma, see this darling little bush, that just growed here 
on purpose for me!” 

At another time, she administered a reproof, in her | 
quaint little way, for a lack on my part of proper rever- | 
ence for past use and beauty. Finding in our way a 
scraggy, superannuated bush, bearing only sour and 
stunted fruit, I said, in reply to a look of disappoint- | 
ment in her face, “It is no longer worth anything— | 
it had better be cut down, had it not ?”’ 

“Oh no,” she cried, in a shocked and sorrowful 
tone, “don't cut down the poor old bush! God made 
it to grow here, and he will be displeased. It was a 
pretty thing last year.” 

Harvest-time, which comes much later here than 
in the lowlands, gave us a series of rural pictures, 
ever-varied, fresh, and charming. We were never 
tired of watching the mower’s scythe gleam across 
the meadow, or the gallant sweep of the harvester’s 
cradle in the ripe wheat-field—skimming the golden 
cream of the summer—or the process of raking aud 
gleaning the grain, the binding into sheaves, the 
tossing up on to the great farm-wagon, the bringing 
in and the storing away in the old brown barn. 

One of the pastoral pictures of this season I shal! 
long remember. Near the close of the last day’s 
work in a wheat-field opposite the house, a sudden 
thunder-storm came on, heralded by a mighty, roaring 
wind. A heavy black cloud, which seemed ready to 
burst in a deluge of rain, came swooping down upon 
the field just as an immense load of grain, drawn by 
four horses, went dashing out of it. The team was 
presided over by a son of our host, a handsome, 
spirited young fellow, who drove postillionwise, | 
seated on one of the wheel-horses, gallantly cracking 
his long whip in the face of the lowering heavens. 
Nothing could be finer than that gallop across the 
stubble and over the road—the sharp whirl around 
the corner, the run down the lane, and the plunge into 
the barn—a rattling sheet of rain shutting down like 
a portcullis behind. 

The scene was, in truth, exceedingly striking and 
picturesque. The hurried retreat of the harvesters 
—‘‘a white-sleeved row,” casting startled glances at 
the portentous thunder-cloud, a thick blanket of 
blackness, ripped through here and there by a sharp 
blade of lightning—the furious wind, rolling “a pul- 
verized continent ’ down the road, whirling off frag- 
ments from the well-packed load, tossing the curling 
dark hair about the face of the bold rider, and seem- 
img to sway and bend his lithe and graceful figure. 

Our young farmer rode in the free and dashing 
style of an artilleryman, and his triumphant exploit 
reminded us of the evolutions of flying artillery. Yet 
did this very resemblance suggest the infinite moral 
distance between the harvest-field and the battle- 
field. The young farmer came joyously galloping 
before the rain, outracing the thurder-cloud, from a 
plain, sown in hope and reaped in peace ;—and piled 
high behind him, in the form of a goodly portion of 
a bounteous harvest, he brought the transubstantiated 
sunshine and dew of the whole pleasant summer— 
the uncoined gold of heaver’s largess—the favor and 
blessing of Providence, bound in sheaves. 

The artilleryman rides under a cloud of his own 
raising, the sulphurous smoke of carnage—over @ 
plain wet with blood-rain, intent on a mission of mur- 
der, with horror and destruction thundering at his 
heels. 

Our host has an older son, who, in some features, 
or rather in the feature, bears a singular resemblance 
to the Duke of Wellington. He is a well-built, pow- 
erful man, and swings a scythe in absolutely magnifi- 
eent style. A natural soldier—a commander—one 
would say, by right of his firm stride, his strong arm, 
and the determined, indomitable, old-Roman cut of 
his countenance ;—yet, as I watched him at his most 
manly toi), absolute in the harvest-field. the grain 
going down +wiftly and submissively before him, I 
thought how much better and nobler it was to wreak 
the strength of a stalwart arm on bearded legions of 
wheat and rye, and phalanxes of corn-stalks, than 
te mow down with broadsword and musket-shot 
ranks of Mahrattas and battalions of Frenchmen. 
Who would not rather in death “babble of green 
fields” than of trampled and gory plains? Who would 
not rather be visited by memories of meadows, new- 

















| derful on my own feelings. 


| power. 


come from a Methodist revival. A few steps brought 
us to a large, plain brick church, but when we entered 
it we were surprised to find ourselves not with a con- 


| gregation of white people, but with one of colored 


people, who were engaged in a prayer-meeting. The 
scene presented was verycurious. We were the only 
two white persons in the house. The pews were oc- 
cupied by several hundred colored persons of various 
shades. Several leading members were within the 
altar-railing, dressed apparently as when at their 
ordinary work. The main leaders seemed to be a fine- 
looking black man, who had onagreen baize jacket, and 
a light mulatto. Kneeling at the altar, or prostrated 
on the floor, were some twenty or thirty young persons 
of coler, who seemed greatly excited, as might be in- 
ferred from their bodily twistings and their lout 
prayers and lamentations. The spectacle on the floor 
was exceedingly curious, where some fifteen of the 
mourners were rolling and writhing in great an- 
guish. 

The congregation was singing with great effect 


| some of those hymns which move the sympathies of 


the negroes so powerfully, ‘“ Passing away,” or “ Will 
you go to glory with me,” or, “ Oh there will be 
mourning,” ete., and such like. The effect was won- 
Probably not less than 
five hundred men and women sang with all their 
might, and with great unction. In some of the hymns 
asingle voice would sing the verse, and then the 
whole congregation join in the chorus with great 
Except what I heard in the great African 
church at Richmond, this was the most pathetic, af- 
fecting, emotional singing [have ever heard. Whilst 
they sang those hymns which have in them the ele- 
ment of heaven as a place of rest and joy for the 
weary and sorrowful, I scarcely knew whether I was 
in the body or out of the body. They sang as if they 
meant it. 

Prayers were interspersed through the exercises. 
They were characterized by great fervor, and some 
of them by considerable intelligence. One prayer 
was offered by a little important man, who, [ noticed, 
took care to get down upon one knee only, leaving 
the other foot at liberty for vigorous demonstrations 
on the floor. As he warmed up in his prayer he :n- 
culcated—kicked with his heel—upon the floor, and 
thumped the bench at which he knelt with his fist. 
His petitions for the mourners were very pointed, 
“« Now, Lord, give us one poor sinner ; yes, Lord, do 
give us just one. Oh, no, Lord, give us TWO, ONLY 
Two poor sinners. Oh, just give us two; vo, Lord. 
Yes, Lord, give us THREE; give us three of these 
POOR SINNERS, who are mourning thy love to know ; 
oh, do give us three. No, no, Lord, we want rove; 
ob, give us four, onty four,” etc. Thus he prayed 
until] all the digits were exhausted, and he himself 
also. As he proceeded in his prayer, ‘“ Amen,” 
“ glory,” “hallelujah,” “Come, Lord Jesus,” “ with 
groans which cannot be uttered,” rang through the 
congregation, and mingling with the wailings of the 
mourners, showed that the little man was touching 
the sensibilities of his brethren. His fervor and sim- 
plicity looked as if his prayer entered the ear of the 
Lord also. 

About nine o'clock the man with the green baize 
jacket spoke, and there was a sudden cessation of 
noise, except the sobs and wails of the mourners, 
most of whom were now writhing in great apparent 
agony on the floor before‘the altar. With an air of 
authority, he of the green baize said, pointing to the 
mourners, “ git ‘em up!” evidently meaning to have 
the mourners seated ‘on ‘the bench for “the grand 
finale.” Forthwith ‘S¢¥éfal stout men and women* 
laid hold of the prostrate mourners, and soon set 
some of them up erect, but others “ wouldn’t be got 
up,” and so they lay on the floor. As soon as these 
helpers had done this, a very peculiar tune was 
started, and the whole congregation struck in. It 
was full of life and pathos, Jesus, sin, heaven, joy, 
glory, hallelujah, and other thrilling words mingled in 
the song, which was sung with wonderful animation. 
The people began to shake hands, nodding their heads 
with a look of unutterable joy. Tears streamed down 
many faces, and the whole multitude was aglow with, 
emotion. My attention had been arrested by the 
movements of a mulatto woman standing in the aisle 
close to the mourners. She was apparently in such 
an ecstacy that she wept. Her eyes glanced upward 
as if enchanted with some wonderful sight invisible 
tous. Her head moved backward and forward, and 
her body swayed to and fro as if acted on by some 
invisible force. Suddenly she sprang up with a 
piercing shout of “ Glory to God,” which she repeated 
with other ejaculations. Meanwhile she continued 
to leap up and down, each time higher and higher, 
until she actually sprang as high as the top of the 
pews, and fell prostrate in the aisle, where she re- 
mained until the meeting closed. 

As soon as this woman uttered her first exclama- 
tion and sprang up, the negroes began to shout 
“ glory, glory,” and to leap up and down in every part 
of the house. Many got into the aisles, and jumped 
up and down in conples, in some cases a man and 
woman, in others two men or two women. I thought 
the young people usually were fortunate in arranging 
their couples with one of each sex, but this might 
have been a pleasing accident. When the excitement 
was at its hight, there must have been more than a 
hundred bouncing up and down, shouting, singing, 





mown, or of hillsides of golden grain, undulating in 


praying, weeping, clapping hands, laughing for joy, 
etc. It certainly was the most extraordinary scene 
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' of religious excitemént I ever witnessed. Among 
those in this ecstacy of emotion and bodily manifesta- 
tions were scme of the mourners who had been con- 
verted. The rest remained prostrate and sorrowful 
amid the general joy. 

As the clock struck ten the confusion and excite- 
ment came toa sudden chose. It was like a sudden 
calm after a violent gale. The phenomenon was 
explained by the city ordinance forbidding the negroes 
to remain together after that hour! Before leaving, 
the mulatto leader said to the congregation, “ Brethren, 
we have had a glorious good time, and have got some 
of the mourners through! Meeting to-morrow night, 
and be sure to get the mourners all out, and we will 
try and get the rest of them through !” 

It was a singular speech, but afterwards we con- 
versed with some of the men, and were convinced 
that not a few of the Lord’s “ little ones ” thas wor- 
shiped. and sought the Lord. The scene occurred 
several years ago, but I often recall the incidents of 
the evening with no little pleasure. The whole affair 
was quite unlike staid New England, but perhaps it 
was as acceptable as worship far more refined and 
pleasing in its outward forms. J. F. T. 


“OUR GRANDMOTHER.” 





To tue Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

I was reminded by an article in one of your late issues, 
of a fragmentary sketch of “ Our Grandmother,” which I 
have long admired. It owns a foreign origin, and I think 
has never been translated. I send you an English render- 
ing, hoping you may be inclined to give it a place in the 
columns of The Independent. 

Very respectfully, A Supscriper, 

Grandmother is very old. There are many wrinkles 
on her face, and her hair is white as snow, but her 
eyes shine like two stars; they are even more beau- 
tiful than stars, they are so mild, so full of love, it 
does you good to look intothem. Grandmother knows 
a great deal, for she lived long before father and 
mother, that is quite certain, and then she can tell 
so many beautiful stories of what happened long ago, 
when she was young. Grandmother has a hymn- 
book with large silver clasps, in which she often 
reads. Between its leaves lies a withered rose. Its 
beauty has faded; it can no more compare with 
the fresh roses she has always standing in a glass 
beside her; but when Grandmother looks at it, she 
smniles, and sometimes her eyes fill with tears. Why 
does our Grandmother so often look at the withered 
flower in the old book? Would you know? Every 
time that her tears fall upon the rose, the shriveled 
leaves grow full and soft, the fresh color comes again, 
the delicate petals unfold themselves, and the air is 
filled with its fragrant perfume ; soon the room fades 
away like the morning mist; a noble forest rises in 
its place, here and there the sun shines through the 
dense foliage, casting checkered shadows on the 
Jong grass, and Grandmother is young once more,— 
she is a charming young girl, with golden curls and 
cheeks like a rose, but her eyes, the seren 2-looking 
eyes, they belong still to our Grandmother. 

She sits under the old trees, and beside her sits a 
young man; he looks noble and strong, he hands her 
arose, and she smiles. Grandmother does not smile 
so now. Ah, yes, she does just now! Butsoon her 
smile vanishes, many thoughts, many forms from out 
the past float around her ; the lover of her youth has 
gone ; the rose lies between the hymn-book’s leaves ; 
Grandmother is an old Jady again, and looks at the 
fuded flower between the leaves of the old book. 

Grandmother is dead. She sat in her arm-chaig 
and told us a long, long story of the past; then say- 
ing the story was ended and she was weary, she 
leaned her head back to sleep awhile. 

We listened to her quiet breathing. She slept, but 
soon her breath came fainter and fainter, and her 
face was full of a strange glory and peace, as if a 
sunbeam from heaven had fallen upon it; she smiled 
once, and then they said she was dead. 

Shrouded in whitest linen, we placed her in an eb- 
ony coffin. Her face, from which every wrinkle had 
disappeared, was still beautiful, though the loving eyes 
were closed ; there she lay with a smile upon her 
lips—a smile so sweet that the most timid heart could 
lcok upon death, as it was mirrored in the face of our 
Grandmother, without fear. We put the hymn-book 
uncer her head, and the rose lay between the leaves, 
and thus we buried Grandmother. 

Over the grave, near the church-tower, a rose-tree 
was planted, and when the summer came it was 
covered with blossoms. There the nightingale came, 
and sang to the flowers over the grave, and from the 
organ within the church resounded the sweetest 
psalms, that were written in the old book that lay 
under the head of the dead. 

The moon shone down upon the grave, and there 
was no fear of death there, for little children loved to 
come by the twilight and pluck roses from the church- 
yard tree. The earth is heaped high above the coffin, 
within the coffin there is earth, the leaves of the 
bymn-book are but dust, the rose with all its sweet 
memories has fallen to dust. But fresh roses bloom 
above the grave, over it the nightingale sings, and the 
sweet notes of the organ are heard, and around it 
lives the memory of our old Grandmother, with her 
serene and ever-youthful eyes. Eyes can never die. 
By-and-by with our eyes we shall see Grandmother 
young and beautiful as she was when she first kissed 
the fresh red rose, that is now but dust. 





A STRANGE DREAM. 


Tue following is in the appendix to Dr. Binn’s “ An- 
atomy of Sleep.” It was communicated to the 
author by Hon. Mr. Talbot, father of the present 
Countess of Shrewsbury, and is given in his own 
words, and over his own signature : 

“In the year 1768, my father, Matthew Talbot, of Castle 
Talbot, county Wexford, Was much surprised at the recur- 


to his lady the next morning. 


being hazy. He then seated himself at his secretaire to 
write, when, happening to look up a long avenue of trees, 
opposite the window, he perceived a man in a blue jacket, 
mounted on a white horse, coming toward the house. My 


had drifted in during the night on his son-in-law’s (Lord 
Mount Morris) estate, hard by, and signed ‘Bell and 
Stephenson.’ My father’s attention was called to the 
dream only from its frequent recurrence ; but when he 
found himself seated at his desk on the misty morning, and 
beheld the identical person whom he had seen in his dream, 
in the blue coat, riding on a gray horse, he felt surprised, 
and, opening the window, he awaited the man’s approach. 
He immediately rode up, and drawing from his pocket a 
packet of papers, gave them to my father, stating that they 
were invoices belonging to an American vessel which had 
been wrecked and drifted upon his lordship’s estate ; that 
there was no person on board to lay claim to the wreck, 
but that the invoices were signed ‘Stephenson and Bell.’ 
I assure you, my dear sir, that the above actually occurred, 
and is most faithfully given ; but it is not more extraor- 
dinary than other examples of the prophetic powers of 
the mind or soul during sleep, which I have frequently 
heard related.” 





DEATH OF DR, JOHNSON, 


Ir is related of Dr. Johnson, that when on his 
death-bed he was in great distress of mind, his friends 
tried to comfort him by speaking of his writings in 
defense of virtue and religion. He replied : 

“ Admitting all you urge to be true, how can I tell 
when I have done enough ?” 

Not being comforted by the ordinary topics of con- 
versation, he desired to see a minister, and described 
what kind of a minister he wanted. After some con- 
versation, a Mr. Winstanley was named, and the 
doctor requested him to be immediately sent for. 

Mr. Winstanley received the invitation, but being 
@ nervous man felt appalled by the very thought of 
encountering the talents and learning of Dr. Johnson. 
He therefore wrote to the doctor a letter, as follows : 

“Srr: I beg to acknowledge the honor of your note, 
and am very sorry that the state of my health prevents 
my compliance with your request. Permit me, therefore, 
to write what I should wish to say were I present. I can 
easily conceive what would be the subjects of your in- 

wiry. I can conceive that the views of yourself have 





c ~< with your condition, and that, on the near ap- 
proach of death, what you once considered mere peoca- 
dilloes have risen into mountains of guilt, while your best 
ey wt ed into sothing. On wesenetaves Oe 
Cb y see positive transgression, de ve 
obedience ; and hence, in olt-dospate, are eagerly inquir- 
eof dar I ge tr Sal I ets > os 
angua -« Lamb 
taketh away the sin of the world.’” ’ ¢ 
When this was read to the doctor, he anxiously 
asked, “Does he say so?” The uence was 


that he was brought to the renunciation of himself, 





and a simple reliance on Jesus as his Savior, thus 





rence of a-dream three several times during the same | 
night, which caused him to repeat the whole circumstance | 
He dreamed that he had 

arisen as usual, and descended to his library, the morning | 


father arose and opened the window ; the man advancing | 
presented him with a roll of papers, and told him they | 
were the invoices of a vessel that had been wrecked, and | 





communicating to him that peace which he had found 
the world could not give, and which, when the world 
was fading from his view, was to fill the void, and 
dissipate the gloom, even of the valley of the shadow 
of death—Hannah More. 


GETTING IN WHEAT IN WISCONSIN, 


A crntLeman of this city, a few weeks ago, went 
out into Walworth county to do some business. At 
that time the country was absorbed entirely in the 
securing of the harvest, and the gentleman had a 
great deal of trouble in finding anybody “ to home.” 
We wilil let him tell his own story : 

“IT stopped at the house of my friend B——, and 
knocked all the skin off my knuckles at his front door, 
but could not start anybody, and just as I was 
going away a passer-by, in answer to my inquiry, 
said that ‘ B—— was getting in bis wheat.’ I then 
went over into another ‘part of the town, to where 
our old schoolmate, Squire R——, resided. I walked 
in at the open door, sat-down in the parlor a few min- 
utes, and no one appearing, I walked up stairs and 
down stairs, but conldn’t find a soul. 

“When I got around on the porch , the same 
fellow came along who had answered my question 
before, and I hailed him : 

“ «Ts the Squire in town ?’ 

“ ¢ Getting in his wheat, I reckon.’ 

“ *Well, where is his lady ?” 

“ «She’s helping the Squire.’ 

“« And the young ladies ?” 

“ * Getting in the wheat, stranger—you’ll find ’em 
all down in the field about a mile frem here.’ 

**T then concluded I would try the hotel, and car- 
ried my carpet-bag to the public house. There wasa 
notice en the door, saying that the house was closed 
for a week, as the proprietor was getting in his wheat. 
Things began to look desperate now. I had carried 
my carpet-bag about five miles already in the hot 
sun, and it was growing momentarily heavier. 

“So, when I saw a boy coming toward the house, 
I made up my mind to give him a dollar to carry it 
for me; but he guessed I’d have to wait till dad got 
his wheat in. 

“ At this stage of proceedings, I resolved to walk to 
the first house I saw, and demand, in the name of 
civilization, the hospitality due to a traveler. As the 
house happened to be a boarding-school for young 
ladies, I was fortunate enough to secure a night’s 
rest ; and the next day, as everybody was getting in 
his wheat, I left for home, resolved never to return 
there —_ people were harvesting.”— Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 





Aw Artistic Tu1er.—The greatest pleasure enjoyed 
by Prince Gortschakoff is te sit in his dressing-gown 
in a large arm-chair, before an easel on which there 
is a fine picture. He has a fine gallery of modern 
pictures, and he has a vaiuable album containing 
sketches by the best living artists. Two or three 
years ago a French diplomatist asked to see the al- 
bum ; to his surprise he found the best sketches were 
gene, and said so to the Prince. “True enough,” 
said the latter, ‘‘ my best sketches have been stolen 
out of it.” 

“Stolen! do you suspect by whom ?” 

‘Ob, yes, one of my messengers ; he took to imi- 
tating me in my love for art, and the rascal helped 
himself out of my album.” 

* But didn’t you arrest the scoundrel ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! The puppy showed such good taste 
in the selection he made, I could not think of having 
him arrested.” 








“Drop tHe Ancuor.”—A sailor’s dying testimony 
is thus presented by The S.-S. Times : 


“On his sick bed he sent for the man of God, under 
whom he was convicted of sin, and through whom he was 
brought to Christ. The clergymah came. In that inter- 
view, on being asked how he felt, he replied, ‘Oh, my 
brother, the kingdem of God has come with power to my 
heart.’ He then sank exhausted on his pillow. After 
awhile, on being asked again how he felt, he replied, ‘ My 
brother, there is land ahead.’ He ceased. In a little 
while, the question ‘How do you feel now?’ was asked. 
‘I am just rounding the point,’ he replied, and sank again. 
The same question was repeated by the minister, after a 
solemn silence of some minutes. The old sailor rallied 
once more, and with light beaming in his whole counten- 
ance, he replied, ‘Oh, I’m just entering into port now. 
Drop the anchor! drop the anchor!’ and his spirit entered 
the haven of rest.”’ 





HABIT. 


“T rrust everything under God,” said Lord 
Brougham, “to habit, upon which, in all ages, the 
lawgiver, as well as the schoolmaster, has mainly 
placed his reliance ; habit, which makes everything 
easy, and casts all difficulties upon the deviation 
from a wonted course. Make sobriety a habit, and 
intemperance will be hateful ; make prudence a habit, 
and reckless profligacy will be as contrary to the na- 
ture ot the child as to any of your lordships. Give a 
child the habit ef sacredly regarding the truth; of 
carefully respecting the property of others; of scru- 
pulously abstaining from all acts of improvidence 
which can involve him in distress, he will just as like- 
ly think of rushing into an element in which he can- 
not breathe, as of lying, cheating, or stealing.” 





A SHORT MEMORY. 

A coop deacon returning from church one Sabbath 
afternoon was accosted by a man : 

“Sir, did you see a boy on the road, driving a cart 
with a bag of cotton in it?” 

“TI think I did,’ said the deacon, musingly; “a 
boy with a shert memory, wasn’t he ?’’ 

The man looked confused and said: ‘‘ Why do you 
think he has a short memory, sir ?” 

The deacon seemed to enjoy his confusion, and even 
determined toincrease it. “I thiak so; and I think, 
moreover, that he must belong to a family with short 
memories.” 

‘ What in the world makes you say that?” said he, 
more perplexed than ever. 

«Why simply this,” said the old gentleman, assum- 
ing, all of a sudden, a very grave and solemn manner ; 
‘because God Almighty hes preclaimed from Mount 
Sinai, among other things, ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,’ and he has forgotten all about it. 
His memory was very short indeed, very.” 





Nests or Fisnrs.—M. Valenciennes has placed 
under the eyes of the French Academy two nests 
found at a great depth beneath the surface of the sea, 
which he thinks must be formed by fishes, although he 
cannot determine the species which had constructed 
them. The nests resemble those of birds, except in 
being formed entirely of objects found only at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, such as remains of polypes, mus- 
sels, etc. This is a new fact in favor of nidification 
by certain fishes, an opinion held by Aristotle, Piiny, 
and other eminent naturalists, but rejected by the 
moderns for want of proof. These nests were found 
during the cod-fishery off the coast of Newfoundland, 
in latitude 44° N. and 60° W., by Capt. Blount, who 
has given them to the Museum of Natural History. 





As Sir Walter Scott was. leaning on Purday’s arm 


| in one of his walks, Tom said, “‘ Them are fine novels 
of yours, Sir Walter ; they are just invaluable to me.”’ 


“Tam glad to hearit, Tom.” “ Yes, sir, for when I 
have been out all day, hard at work, and come home 
vara tired, if I sit down with a pot of porter by the 
fire, and take up one of your novels, I’m asleep 
directly.” 





A Hum»ina-Birn’s Nest.—A California paper thus 
describes a humming-bird’s nest, in the garden of 
William Hawley in Marysville : 

“The nest contained two of their young. It is about 
the size of a black walnut, of a very fine texture, almost 
white, much resembling woolen cloth, and firmly bound 
to the twig of a peach-tree, within three feet of the und. 
The young birds are not much larger than grains of coffee, 
and present a very singular appearance.” 





Nosie Consistency.—When Algernon Sydney was 
told that he might save his life by telling a falsehood 
—by denying his handwriting—he said: “ When 
God has brought me into a dilemma in which I inust 
assert a lie or lose my liie, he gives me a clear indi- 
cation of my duty, which is to prefer death to false- 
hood.” 





Tuirves Berore anp Beninp tHe CountgRr—A 
Cast ror Leerstators.—If I go into a grocer’s shop 
and steal two or three pieces of sugar, I am a thief. 
But if the grocer sells me a pound of sugar, and there 
are one or two ounces short, he merely sells things 
by false weight. I am imprisoned. The grocer is 
fined a few shillings, and escapes. I am guilty of but 
one theft. The grocer, it may be, is guilty of a thou- 
sand, for he robs every person to whom he sells goods 
with those false weights. Now, can you tell us by 
what strange anomaly of the law the greater thief is 
allowed to get off so much more cheaply than the less- 
er? Why shouldn’t there be the same law for both? 





D.D.—The St. Louis Observer thinks that those 
clerical gentlemen who declined the honorary title of 
D.D., should have it in a sextuple form, if at all, thus: 
D.D.D.D.D.D., thatis, Decided Decliner of the Dubious 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Ix some parts of Switzerland singular judicial pen- 
alties are still in force. A few days ago, one Hi 
Stanz, was convicted by the Tribunal of Unterwald for 
having, when in a state of intoxication in a public 
house, ay ete offensive language cting 
Pope, apa was to twenty blows witha 
stick, { be administered in private, a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment in the hospital, k’s retirement 
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Mary Qveey or Scors’ Missat.—The following is 
an account of a Missal which formerly belonged to 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, now in the 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg: This Missal, or 
prayer-book, is bound in purple velvet; the leaves 
are of a rich vellum, of a large 8vo size; it is ten 
inches long, seven broad, and an inch and a half 
thick. The sheets are highly illuminated with pic- 
tures of saints, with Saxo-Latin inscriptions under 
them. In various parts were originally blank spaces 
that have been filled op with observations and lines 
of poetry in French, and in the Queen’s own hand- 
writing, and with two signatures. On the first page 
are these words: “ This belongs to me, Mary.”’ 


Foreign YWliscellarnp. 
GARIBALDI IN NAPLES. 


“ Bidding of Prayer.” 





Enaianp, Sept. 15, 1860. 

In the ancient Universities of England, a form called 
the “ Bidding of Prayer” is retained. The members 
of the Universities are supposed to have been at 
morning prayer in the chapels of their several col- 
leges, so that when they assemble on Lord’s day in 
Great St. Mary’s, at Cambridge, or at the greater St. 
Mary’s at Oxford, there is no Liturgical service or 
prayers, but a psalm and a sermon, before which the 
preacher “ Bids” prayer. He slowly recites things to 
be, mentally, prayed for; and things and persons on 
account of which thanks are to be given; the minis- 
ter acknowledging himself especially bounden to pray 
for such a college,—his own,—and therein for the 
master, fellows, scholars, and the like. Thanks and 
praise are also “ Bidden” on account of pious, noble, 
and royal benefactors, with special mention by name. 

It is an interesting, wise, and holy custom and de- 
sign, worthy of larger use, and to be raised above 
the mechanism of use and wont, or, as we say, of 
mere form and custom. 

And so then, we from Europe humbly, and with 
proper “honor” to “all men,” and the great congre- 
gation assembling under the voice of The Independ- 
ent,—so, and therefore, we “ Bid’ the men of the 
United States pray for the good estate of Europe, and 
of Italy in particular; and we “ Bid” also the giving 
of thanks for His mercies, who is the author and 
giver of all good. We “ Bid” to pray for Josrrn Gan- 
1BALDI—that he may be strengthened and upheld and 
protected, and have the spirit of wisdom and of a 
sound mind; that he may be strong to labor in works 
of righteousness and mercy, and be, indeed, the min- 
ister of God for good. We “ Bid” the giving of thanks 
to God for him, and on account of the great things 
done by him : that before him the power of the wicked 
has been broken, and the oppressed rejoice in deliver- 
ance: that in great mercy fear has fallen upon the 
armed bands and the men of war, and the captains ; 
so that they shouted not, nor called to the conflict, 
and before conflict came victory, and great peace in 
the city of Naples, from which the strong man armed 
fled away. 
thanks, for the King, Victor Emanuel—that he may 
be strong and wise in counsel, and overturn, and 
overturn, and prepare the way for yet greater and 
better things, even beyond his thoughts, and be as a 
sword in the hands of Him who called Cyrus His ser- 
vant. Pray we, also, that the counsels of the Achi- 
tophels of Paris and Vienna may be turned into fool- 
ishness, and that the cunning and the force of Impe- 
rial men, and their counselors and captains, may be 
brought to nought. 

So pray we for yet greater things than these, though 
things beyond our thought have been done, in this 
day, the half of which could not be contained in this 


Independent, though all its eolumns were given to 
the record. 


The action of the most rapid of dramas is not so 
quick, nor the interest and situations of any tragedy 
more impressive and striking, than those of acted 
History, as now presented hour by hour. Great 
events come, as came the messengers to Job. Tae 
facts, too, come first in their grand, undraped sim- 
plicity:—The Papal States are in insurrection ; ap- 
peal is made to the King at Turin; the Pope is re- 
quired to disband his mercenaries ; events will not 
wait, while the messenger is yet speaking, the cry of 
massacre is heard; despite of threatening Diplo- 
macy, the King proclaims his mind, and two great 
bands of Sardinians, each of 50,000 men, are in terri- 
tory which has ceased to be Papal ;—thus of Umbria 
and the Marches. Neapolitan armies melt before 
Garibaldi: the force of his name, and the rapidity 
and skill of his movements through and from 
Calabria, (and these must not be forgotten,) 
combine to effect a bloodless conquest, so that he 
enters the expectant and delivered city at noon of 
the 7th, not with the port of a vulgar conqueror and 
the pomp of military array, but almost an unattended 
man. The rapid post is too slow to supply the his- 
tory of which the telegrams are bare indexes; they 
are distanced by new events. Here are coming in 
to-day interesting sketches of the eagle flight of Gar- 
ibaldi ; accounts of the perseverance and the endur- 
ance of great hardship by his good soldiers, pressing 
on under burning suns, over rugged territory, with 
little food, day after day. Here are glances at mili- 
tary armies, armies gathered, drilled, and trained, 
armies supplied with all the appliances of war, ar- 
mies which had been almost the sole care of kings, 
as their strength and reliance—these becoming ropes 
of sand, and illustrating the “ brittle strength of arms.” 
In one case an army turning and rending its com- 
mander, as a pack of famished wolves does a defense- 
less sheep. Then we have a king, askulking fugitive, 
and yet a burglar, carrying off to a foreign country 
the spoils of “ his” people, and only not inspiring 
loathing and hatred because contempt is the predom- 
inant feeling—a burglar be it said, because loading 
Spanish ships with wealth; worse than a burglar in 
intention, because designing to give weapons of of- 
fense to stronger villains. For thistrue Bourbon pro- 
posed to give the fleet of Naples to the Austrian! 
It is now under the flag of the King of Italy. 

Then we have narratives breathing of hurry and 
excitement, which give us, in tumultuous wise, a great 
city, drunk, as it were, with joy, and yet at peace 
within itself. Then in the Royal palace the Hero and 
Deliverer, with all the simplicity and directness of 
Washington himself, and with more absolute per- 
sonal abandonment, and even less of self-conscious- 
ness : and then before him the group of Venetians— 
embodying a nation; and more self-contained, or as 
self-contained, and as suffering and resolved, as that 
chained Prometheus ; “ they are ready” to defy, to 
suffer ; and Garibaldi is even as they, and his heart as 
theirs. His word to them was, Aspetto /—Wait. And 
so, perforce, even from this grand spectacle at Naples, 
the eye is turned away to Rome and to Venetia. 
The latest telegrams tell of a visit of the English 
Admiral to Garibaldi, and of a return visit, and of a 
salute from the Sardinian fleet in honor of the Dic- 
tator; that the ministers, or lackies, of the Austrian, 
Russian, Prussian, and Spanish Governments, had 
followed the King to Gaeta; that by this date, Sept. 
14th, Garibaldi’s whole army, and the embodied “ in- 
surgents,” say a total force of 80,000 men, would be 
assembled in Naples ; also, that Garibaldi had issued 
a proclamation, in which he says that the annexation 
will be effected when he shall be able to proclaim it 
from the top of the Quirinal! at Rome. There is the 
present interest. At this hour the ruffians under the 
Ruffian-in-Chief, the apostate Lamoriciére, are prob- 
ably in conflict, not with citizens, but with Sardinian 
soldiers under Cialdini. The French General appears 
to be willing to re-enact in Europe the more than 
warlike barbarities of Algerian warfare. His threats, 
and the ferocity and treacherousness of the Papal 
ruffians, are beyond belief for atrocity. 

Of the secret war it is more difficult to speak. The 
kings take counsel together. It is said that Russia 
and Austria, like Herod and Pontius Pilate, are 
agreed ; but it is not said what, if agreed, is the price 
Austria is to pay for forgiveness, and for future 
favors. But the conspirators against Naples are not 
all agreed. There are indications that the French 
Emperor feels himself isolated. More than this, the 
Nord of Brussels, usually well informed, has affirmed, 
and reaffirmed, that something like a defensive or 
conservative treaty has been concluded between 
these great powers, as against the annexation policy 
of the man at Paris. 
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Then, as usual, there are the most positive and the 
most contradietory statements regarding the policy of 
the Emperor in respect to Rome. The Independance 
of Brussels asserts that the Emperor secretly en- 
courages the Sardinian movement against the Pope : 
in other quarters the opinion is expressed that 
another disinterested bargaia has been struck, and 
that the Emperor is to have Sardinia, as a counter- 
poise to the farther enlarged Italian kingdom. “Then, 
on the other hand, M. Grandguellet, one of the 
special scribes of the Emperor, denies this complicity 
of his master with the Court of Turin ; and the semi- 
official Patrie bas this reference and utterance : 


‘‘In order to cut short all these assertions, we declare that we 
are authorized tocontradictthem, This contradiction, moreover, 
results from the ensemble of the imperial policy, and it is that 
which gives to the contradiction an incontestable sanction. 
When Piedmont abandoned the project of a confederation laid 
down in principle at Villafranca, and commenced a system of 
annexations, she was disapproved of by France It was against 
the advice of France that Piedmont anuoexed Tuscany and the 
Romagnas; it was against her counsels and in spite of her 
protests that she now invades the Roman S:ates. This invasion, 
justly considered in Europe as a violation of the law of nations, 
remains altogether at the door of the state which has allowed 
itself to do such an act. The Government of the Emperor, after 
having endeavored in vain to prevent it. disapproves of it openly, 
and the arms of France will continue to protect, at Rome, the 
person and authority of the Sovereign Pontiff.” 


The Moniteur of yesterday has this, which, at least, 
is intended to show that the Emperor wishes it to 
be believed that he is decidedly opposed to the King 
of Sardinia : . 


“In presence of the facts which have just been acco nplished 
in Italy, the Emperor has resolved that his Minister shal! imme- 
diately quit Turin. A Secretary will remain there to conduct 
the business of the Legation.” 


Of the vain endeavors of the Emperor, nothing 
needs to be said : however it may be, in this case, 
up to this present events have been too strong for 
him, and for Diplomacy. One honest man, with 
courage and a purpose, has been too many for the 
gangs of conspirators in high places. Despite the re- 
peated assertions to the contrary, however, one regi- 
ment, the Seventh, has been hurried off to re-enforce 
the garrison in Rome, and two others and a battery 
of artillery are said to be designed for the same place 
immediately ;—and the devoted General Goyon, a 
faithful child of the Pope, has been sent back again 
to reassure and comfort His Holiness. So it would 
seem that if Josrrm Ganrinatpr is to proclaim the 
freedom of Italy from the Quirinal, he will have to 
force a road to that stand-point in the face of French 
artillery. A French garrison in Rome, and a French 
genera), Lamoriciére, actually organizing brigands 
under their chiefs. to wage an infamous kind of 
guerilla warfare upon the revolted Roman provinces, 
will constitute a climax to French and Imperial infamy. 

What Austria will do, and what Austria can do, are 
now momentous questions. Lord John Russell, 


| whose lightest word outweighs a mule-load of foreign 


protocols and assurances, has said, that Austria had 
declared her intention to maintain a passive and ob- 
servant position, and not to move unless Venetia 
were assailed. That the assurance has been given 
is not to be doubted; but these assurances rapidly 
pidly dissolve under the influence of circumstances. 
Lamoricitre is at Ancona, with his eight thousand 
mercenaries: now will he, or not, be rapidly re-en- 
forced by an Austrian corps? That is certainly 
among the probabilities ; and what Garibaldi 
and the Sardinians would be a match for Lamoricitre 
and the Austrians in the Papal territory. But the 
Moniteur formally announces, that the French Min- 
ister is to quit Turin, while Goyon and more French 
soldiers will make a French city of Rome. 

On the eve of the proclamation of the King to the 
army, the Opinione of Turin expounded the principle 
and object of the entrance on the Papal territory ; 
claiming that this was in accordance with the famous 
Napoleonic declaration, respecting the entire freedom 
of Italy, made on the 8th of June of last year, at 
Milan. The Opinione then proceeds : 

“The Emperor Napoleon knows the condition of the Papal 
provinces better than any other Government of Europe. He 
has studied them, grieved over their sorrows, and endeavored 
to relieve them at other periods. Now the fruit is ripe, it must 
be gathered. Our Government has advanced, and cannot re- 
treat. Europe is now called upon to choose between Victor 
Emanuel and the Revolution, between constitutional govern- 
ment and anarchy, between the national flag of Savoy and the 
red flag. The cheice cannot be doubtful: Italy has made hers, 
Europe can only approve of it because this choice guarantees 


general order and tranqnillity; while the uncertainty of the 
future would expose us to the most serious disturbances.” 


then ? 


There is something extremely offensive in these 
and similar attempts of the official Liberals in Turin 
to make capital at the expense of the men who have 
originated and sustained the National movement. It 
may be expedient, and tell with affrighted monarchs, 
but is ungenerous and more. W. 
a 


_J.B.Stafford’s Olive Tar. 


When Olive Tar is Inhaled, ite healing Bal- 
samic Odors are brought in contact with the lining 
membranes of the 

Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the Air-Cells of the 

Lungs, 
relieving at once any pain or oppression, and healing 
apy irritation or inflammation. 
| When Olive Tar is taken upon sugar it 
| forms an unequaled Soothing and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs and all Throat Diseases. 

When Olive Tar is Applied, its Magnetic or 
Concentrated Curative Powers render it a most speedy 
and efficient 
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PAIN ANNIHAILATOR. 
50 Cents a Bottle, at 442 Broadway, N. Y., and all 
Druggists. 


J. R. STAFFORD’S 
Iron and Sulphur Powders 


Are a soluble preparation of lron and Scipuor, identi- 

cal with that existing in the blood ef a perfectly beal- 

thy person. Uniting with the digested food, 

They Revitalize and Purify the Blood. 

They Impart Energy toe the Nervous System. 

They Invigeorate the Liver. 

They Strengthen the Digestion. 

bi Regulate the Secretions of the Body. 

And area Specific for all Female Weaknesses. 
Price, One Dottar a Packaae, 

At 442 Broadway, New York, and by all Druggists. 


A PAMPHLET CONTAINING TESTIMONIALS FROM THE 
following and many other wei>known prominent per- 
sons, will be sent to any address, free by mail: 

Gro. Law, Eaq., Fifth avenue. New York. 
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GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever 
imported or manufactured in this country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 
BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retail 
by 











JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 South street, cor, of Wall st., 
New York. 
It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a large per-centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOS- 
PHORIC ACID, 


and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient 
te produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially en- 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of burning 
the’seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of mois- 
ture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and ag 
experience has proved, . 


FREE OF INSECTS. 


For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and 
tests of Farmers, apply as above 616-667 
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NEW BOOKS. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., 


NO. 161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Publish a List of Approved Religious Books. 
A FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Sunday-school Libraries supplied on the pest T#RMs with our 
own, and all of the select publications of other houses. 


LIFE’S MORNING ; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the 
Youthful Christian.......-...-+005-++-++ evcece cece cents. 
LIFE’S EVENING ; or, Thoughts for the Aged. By the author 
of “ Life’s Morning” .... ...-++-+++ Crees cecccceossess 69 Conte, 


SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN ABOUT THE 
PSALMS OF DAVID. By the author of “Sabbath Talks 





about Jesus”..........-+++ hI mn ercerccccccess Se CONS. 
SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN ABOUT 
JESUS. By same author..................c0eee08 38 cents 


TALES FROM THE BIBLE, Genesis, First Series. By Rev. 
Ww. M. Tavern. The great success of this volume will induce 
the author to carry out his plan, and continue these books 
through the whole Bible Each volume will be complete in 
itself. The whole forming an iateresting library for the family 


or Sabbath-school............... O0860 + cose ceeseces 75 cents. 
AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY; or, Bereaved Parents In- 
structed and Comforted................-+4« coowssss 209 COMES. 
CATHARINE. By the same author....... coaccces conte OOMeD® 
BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. By the same...... 85 cents. 


These new books by the author of “Our Darling Nellie,” 
making a beautiful illustrated library, four in a box, $1 50, or 
separate, 38 cents, as follows : 

OUR DARLING NELLIE, CHRISTMAS STORIES, TALES 
ABOUT @LD TIMES, STORY-TELLING AT THANKSGIVING, 
MARY COVERLY, THE YOUNG DRESS-MAKER, with many 
valuable books in press. 618-619 
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THE 


A NEW BOOK 
AND ONE 


DESTINED TO CREATE A SENSATION. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH ; 


THE SOUTHERNER AT HOME, 
EMBRACING 
FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
OFA 


NORTHERN GOVERNESS 


IN THE 


LAND OF SUGAR, RICE, TOBACCO, AND COTTON. 


EDITED BY 


Professor J. H Ingraham 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Handsomely bound in one volume, 12mo, 526 pages, price $1 25. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Sunny Sovrs.— We bave rarely peeped within the covers 
of a more appetizing volume. Although not intended as an an- 
swer to the foul untrsths in the Uncle Tom trash of the last ten 
years, it nevertheless does unmercifally hurl back to their source 
all lies of such a nature, and we are glad to believe that the book 
will be read in thousands of Northern homes. The South, also, 
should take to it benigrantly, for independent of its truthfulness 
ind integrity, it is one of the liveliest and most entertaining 
books of the year.— Times. Greensboro, N. C. 

Tae Sunny Sourn.—This volume gives, so faras we can judge, 
faithful pictures of Soutbern life, without prejudice. The scenes 
presented are quite different from an “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
we think the portraits painted are in very nearly natural colors. 
—Boston Daily Bee. 


GOOD BOOKS! CHOICE BOOKS!! 
THE WRITINGS 


Rev. J. H. Ingraham, LLD. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


The Throne of David: 


PROM THE 
CONSECRATION OF THE SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM 
TO THE 
REBELLION OF PRINCE ABSALOM. 

Being an illustration of the Splendor, Power, and Dominion of 
the Reign of the Shepherd King, in a series of Letters, 
wherein the magnificence of Judea is 
shown to the reader, as if 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


BY REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, LL.D. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, 603 pages, price $1 25. 


The Pillar of Fire; 
ISRAEL IN BONDAGE. 


By Rey. J. H. INGRAHAM, author of the “ Prince of the 
House of David.” 





One vol. 12mo, cloth, 600 pages, price $1 25. 
THE 
Prince of the House of David; 


THREE YEARS IN THE HOLY CITY. 

In a series of letters relating, as if by an eye-witness, all the 

scenes and wonderful incidents in the 

LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH, 
From his Baptism in Jordan to his Crucifixion on Calvary. 
BY 
REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, 

Rector of Christ Church, and of St. Thomas’s Hall, Holly Springs, 

ississippi. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, 472 pages, price $1 25. 

Copies of either of the above books, with a handsome Gift, worth 
from 50 cents to $100, will be sent by mail to any person in the 
United States, upon receipt of $1 25, and 21 cents to pay postage, 

y addressing the publisher, GEO. G. EVANS, No. 439 CHEST- 
NUT STREET, Philadelphia 

f you want any kind of Books, send to 
GEO. G. EVANS’S GLIFT-BOUK ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 439 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPAIA, * 
Where all Books are sold at the Publishers’ lowest prices, and 
you have the advantage of receiving 
A Handsome Present! 
wortH FROM 50 cents TO 100 DOLLARS, 
WITH EACH BOOK! 

SEND FOR A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS, which will be mailed to you, free of expense. 

Order any Book of a moral character that you may want, remit 
the retail price, together with the amount required to pay the post- 
age, and one trial) will assure you that the best place in the coun- 
¢ry to purchase Books, is at 

THE HEADQUARTERS 
OF 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE OLDEST AND 


LARGEST GIFT-BOOK ESTABLISHMENT 





IN THE WORLD! 
PERMANENTLY LOCATED 
AT 
on No, 439 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
-3teow 
— * 
The Beautiful City 
AND 
The King of Glory. 
BY THE 
HON. WOODBURY DAVIS 
of Portfand, Maine. 
CONTENTS, 
1. Unseen; 2. Visible; 3 The First Paradise; 4. Sin and 
Death; 5, Ministry of Angels; 6. Tne Deliverer Promised ; 


The Finst Advent ; &. The Kingdom Prepared ; 9. Citizenship; 
10. The Gospel Dispensation ; 11. Restoration of Israel; 12. The 
Great Cenflict ; 13. The Epiphany; 14. Jerusalem Rebuilt ; 
15. The First Resurrection; 16. The Millennial Reign; 17. 
Sabbatism ; 18. The Consummation; 19. The New Heavens and 
New Earth ; 20. Heaven. 





THE AUTHOR, IN HIS PREFACE, SAYS: 

“The subject to which the reader's attention is called—the 
Kingdom of Christ—was recently arranged into the series of 
lessons embraced in this volume for a Bible-class under my 
care. Though some of it bad been previously written, I have 
prepared it for the press while under a constant pressure of 
other labors, in a department of labor entirely different. I shall 
not be surprised, therefore. if in some of its details it is open to 
adverse criticism. I may regretthat I have been tempted to 
follow the example, not unfrequent, of entering into the field of 
another profession. The deep interest I feel in a doctrine exten- 
sively rejeeted by religious men myst be my excuse.” 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
In 1 vol. 12mo, price 75 cents. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
For sale by SANBORN & CARTER, Portland, Me.; TILTON 
& CO., Boston ; and copies sent by mail upon receipt of the 
retail price. 617-618 


EDUCATION. 


SEND TO 
A. S. BARNES & BURR, 
Nos. 51 AND 53 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
FOR THEIR 
CATALOGUE OF THE “ NATIONAL SERIES ” 
OF 
STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 





615-618 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


Al KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 
including works en Farming, Gardening, Fruits, Flowers, 
Horses, Cattle, all kinds of domestic animals, étc., etc., sent free 
to any address, ; SAXTON & BARKER, 
Agricultural Book pon hy Proprietors 
‘ he Hortieu 
S11-623 No. 25 Park Row, New York. 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
Ne CHURCH MELODIES. BY THOMAS 
-& HASTINGS, Mus. Doc., and REV.>T. §. HASTINGS. 
ae cloth, 75 cents, with @ liberal discount to churches. 

: 200K HAS GIVEN COMPLETE 8 ATISPACTION WHER: ¥ 
Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPA, 
683 Broadway. 


On the receipt of 75 ¢ Ne, 
Ci8-‘keer cents a copy will be sent by mail, prepaid. 





gr THE BOOK FOR TRAVELERS. 


A Run Through Europe. 


1 vol, 12mo, 552 pages, $1 25. 
SECOND EDITION. 


“Through five-and-twenty kingdoms and soverelgaties, and 
~ b> the genial, beautiful, and luxuriant time of the year.”— 
eface. 


“ A very pleasing and instructive volume.”—Presbyterian, 


“Tt will take rank among the best of our books of travel,”— 
Christian Witness. 

“We hardly know a more useful guide-book to a traveler 
going shesatver to one some time returned who desires to live 
over the scenes of his European experience.”—Congregation- 
alist, 

“A delightful volume—a book every one going abroad will 
read with advantage, and one who has been abroad will read 
with real satisfaction.”—N. Y. Observer, 


“Mr. Benedict is a charming writer, ag well as a close ob- 
server.”—Christian Intelligencer, 


“Few persons are prepared to travel eo rapidly, aud yet se 
advantageously, and fewer still to make a book of travels—re- 
lating to a familiar route—so interesting and so instructive.”— 
Yew York Examiner, 


“ He shows a wide range of thought, and superior strength of 
expression.” —Zion’s Herald, 


* His narrative is all aglow with vivid description of scenery 
and people, wonders of art, and ancient ruins.”—Christian 





Register, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
618 Nos. 443 and 445 Brogdway. 
THE 


North American Review. 


No. CLXXXIX.—For Octonrr, 1860. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Homer and his Heroines. 
Il, Climatology. 
IIL. Life and Labors of Thomas Prince. 
IV. Edmund Waller. 
V. Lord Shaftesbury. 
VL. 2d Vol. of Palfrey’s “ History of New England.” 
VII. Quarantine and Hygiene. 
VIUL. Rush’s Occasional Produclons. 
IX. The English Language in America. 
X. The Origin of Species. 
XI. An *‘ Inglorious Milton.” 
XII. Critical Notices. 
XIII. New Publications. 


This Review has for nearly fifty years stood at the head of the 
Literature of our country, and has numbered among its contrib- 
utors most of our eminent literary men. The writings of Web- 
eter, Everett, Bancroft, and Prescott, were first made known 
through this work ; and its pages are now filled by articles from 
our most prominent writers. 

Tae Norta American Review is published quarterly, in num- 
bers of nearly three hundred pages each, at $5 a year. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO., 
618 No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


NEW MUSIC-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


Mason Brothers, 
NEW YORK. 


THE CECILIA. A collection of vocal music for Seminaries, 
Institutes, etc. By Siaismonp Lasar. With a new course of 
Progressive Lessons and Vocal Exercises, prepared for this 
work by Dr. Lowell Mason. Including also a short Cantata for 
Exhibitions, etc., entitled, ‘‘ The Distribution of Prizes.” Price 
6236 cents. 
Mr. Lasar is Teacher of Music in the Rutgers Institute, Ferris 
Institute, Institution for the Blind,and other Seminaries in New 
York, and this book has been carefully prepared as the result 
of extensive experience and knowledge of the wants of teachers 
and pupils. 
THE MUSICAL CASKET. A Collection, for soprano and alto 
voices, from the works of the Masters, with new arrangements 
and adaptations ; with a selection of Hymns, Chants, Solfeggios, 
and Exercises. By Jonatuan C. Woopman, Teacher of Masic ia 
the Packer Collegiate Institute, Public Schools of N. Y. city, etc. 
Price 62% cents. 
MASON’S NORMAL SINGER. A Collection of Vocal Music 
for Classes, Schools, and Social Circles, with the Elements of 
Music and Practical Exercises. By Dr. LowgeLt Mason, Price 
37% cents. 192 pages. 
Music and words have been selected with careful reference te 
their character and isfluence, and so united as to make a truly 
normal blending of sense and sound. The music may be sung 
in one, two, or four parts, and is adapted to both adult and 
juvenile classes. 

A copy of either of the above books will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


MASON BROTHERS, Pus.isuers, 


ARTICLE 








617-619 Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer st., N. Y. 
ERRIT SMITH: RELIGION OF REASON. 
No. 4. THe Onn» Test or Cuanacrer, “ Wherefore by their 


Fruits ye shall know them.” Now ready. Price Five Cents, 
For sale by ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau st., N. Y. 
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UFUS CHOATE’S FAVORITE AUTHOR ON 
RHETORIC, 


_— 


A SUCCESSFUL NEW SCHOOL-BOOK ! 


Rhetorical Praxis: 


The Principles of Rhetoric exemplified and applied in Copious 
Exercises for Systematic Practice, chiefly in the Development 
of the Thought. 

By Henry N. Day, A.M, 

Author of “ The Art of Elocution,” and of “ Elements of the Art 

of Rhetoric.” 1 vol. 12mo, 309 pages, price 75 cents. 


This book was published last month, and has already been in- 
troduced into many schools of the highest reputation. The favor 
with which it is received may fairly be attributed to its emi- 
nently practical character, which was only attained by practical 
we rhing out in the classes taught by Prof. Day, with special ref- 
erence to the production of a better book than was to be had for 
those commencing the study of Rhetoric. 

Special terms made for first introduction. 


Copies sent for ex- 
amination at half price. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Art of Elocution: 
Exemplified in a Systematic Course of Exercises. 
By H. N. Day, A.M., 

Author of “ Elements of the Art of Rhetoric,” and formerly Pro- 

fessor of Rhetoric in ‘‘ Western Reserve College.’’ 

This work is the fruit of much experience in teaching, and of 
long and earnest study. 1 vol. l2mo, price $1. Special terms 
made for first introduction. 


From the late Pror. Gooprica uf Yale College, editor of the more 
recent editions of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

* Prof. Day has gone over the subject with much care, and 
endeavored to form aa art where Dr. Kush had created a science, 
He has laid open, briefly but clearly, the great facts relating to 
the voice, in connection with a series of exercises, designed to 
give the pupil a perfect command of the organs of speech, anda 
clear conception of what he actually does with his voice in ex- 
pressing the various modifications of thought and feeling. 

“ His explanations are far more clearand practical than those 
of any writer we know of, who has attempted to lay open the 
subject so fully ; and we do trust that much good will result 
from a general circulation of this work among teachers. It will 
give definite views on many subjects which were wrapped in 
mystery.” 

A Professor of high standing in another of our best Colleges, 
in a private note, thus speaks of it: ‘‘I know not how to do 
without it. Iknow of nothing whish I could substitute for it.” 


From The Ohio Educational Monthly. 
‘This is a good book prepared by a good man for a good pur- 
se. * * * A better text-book on the art of Elocution we 
have never met,” 


From The R. I, Schoolmaster, 

** Prof. Day’s Rhetoric has a very high reputation, and this 
book is what might be expected from the author of that work. 
The treatise on the art of Elocution is simple, complete, sys- 
tematic, and scientific. The extracts are well chosen. We 
commend the work highly.” 


MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 

New York. 
ate a Eee 
EDUCATION. 

PROFESSIONAL TEACHER, A GRADUATE 

of Bowdoin College, of the Class of 57, married, with five 
years’ experience as Principal of High Schools and Academies, 
desires a situation. Highest testimonials given. The music 
department, if any, could be taken charge of by his wife, who 
can give the highest city references in regard to proficiency on 


the piano forte and organ. Address, with particulars, A. M., 
175 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 18* 


ADIES OR GENTLEMEN WISHING TO LEARN 

the French Language are respectfully invited to communi- 

cate with REV. N. CYR, editor of Le Semem Canadiety Mon- 
treal, C. E. 616-619* 


ROTESTANT FRENCH INSRITUTE FOR 
Young Gentlemen, No. 48 East 24th street, New York. 
Bearding and Day School. The lessons for the sixth year will 
commence on Tuesday, Sept. 18th. Classics, Mathematics; 
Spanish, German, English studies, besides the French, which is 
the language of the School. Seventeen teachers; no money or 
pains spared to render this institution as complete as possible. 
Gymnastics and equitation. References, names of former pupils 
and their parents, etc., in Circulars. 
614-619" Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


OLDEN HILL FAMILY BOARDING-SCHOOL 

for both sexes, Bridgeport, Ct. Term of Twenty-two 
weeks commences Octuber 3Uth. 

615-620* REY. G. B. DAY, M.A., Parnorpat, 


OARDING-SCHOOL FOR SALE, CONVENIENT 

to New York, well adapted for boys or girls, or both. Has 

been conducted by present proprietor cight years, and paid well, 

also favorably located for a Hotel for summer resort. Terms 
easy. Address 4,040, New York. 618-621* 


RENOH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLE- 
men, No, 92 Irving place, ,between Fuiton avenue and 
Hanson place, Brooklyn. e Fall Term commences Sept. 3d. 
The French will be the Language of the School. For Circulars, 
ete., address as above. L. J. SIMONIN and T, P. CORBALLY, 
Principals. 612-621* 
RIVATE INSTITUTION 


YOUTH at Barre, Mass. 
613-619* 


617-619 





























FOR IMBECILE 
Established in 1848. 
GEO. BROWN, M.D., Supt. 


MISS HAINES 
ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS 
and the public that her School will commence oa THURS- 
DAY, Sept. 20th. A punctual attendance of her puptis is re- 
spectfully requested. Cireulars can be obtained at her resi- 
dence, No. 10 Gramercy park, (East Twentieth street.) Appli- 
cations for the admission of pupils to her school can be made by 
letter until the Ist} of September. After that date, Miss 

Haines will be at Home to attend to them in person. 
606-618Pet 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, Bridgeport, Ct. The Fall Term will commence 











THE INDE 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
STODART PIANOS. 


Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 
Warerooms, 506 Broadway; Oppesite St. Nicholas 





Grand, Square, and Piccola. Prenounced by Professors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have nen in use, to be the 
best Pianos manufactured. . 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 618 


: H. WORCESTER’S 
Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor, of Third avenue, 

For a quarter of a century the instruments manufactured at 
the above establishment have ranked among the first in the 
country. In durability, strength, and delicacy of tone and 
touch, they are highly appreciated by all who have given them 
a thorough trial. The proprietor, by giving his personal atten- 
tien to the manufacture of each instrument, in all its details, is 
enabled to guarantee superior excellence and reliability in eve 
respect. 612-26teow Pet 


Raven, Baeon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


We are new offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 

Piano-Fortes, all of which are ef our own manufacture, and war- 

ranted in every respect. By permission we refer to the under- 

signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 

= 1 mean our instruments, as to their quality and dara- 
ility : 

Wineiow, Lanter & Co. E. D. Morgan & Co. 

Bowzn, Hoimzs & Co Coreare & Co. 

Broxaw, Burizr & Co. J. H. Ransom & Co. 

Hasiescrst & Suara. Berrs, Nicnois & Go. 

Tuomas Owzw & Son. Sue.pon, Hort & Go. 

Meegaicx & BuLt. Joszru FouLkr's Sons. 

Carr, Howarp, Sanerr & Co. Ivison, Purnnax & Co. 

And others. 


WAREROOMS, NO. 135 GRAND ST., near mage 














IANOS, MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 
and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
8IC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest ible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
geting, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Month! r ments ved for the same, 
586-638 HORACE War Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


OLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
STEINWAY & SONS, Mannfacturers, No. 84 Walker 
street, near Broadway, N. Y. premium 
when and wherever they brought their Pianos in competition 
with the best makers of Boston, New York, Philadel and 
Baltimore. Among the Judges were Gorrecmaix, W. Mason, 
WoOLLENBAUPT. 
Srey same warranted for three years. Prices moderate. 


INSURANCE. 
SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
CHEAPEST AND SAFEST INSURANCE, 
DEALERS RECEIVE 
75 PER CT. OF NET PROFITS. 


When preferred, a Discount from the Premium wil! be made in 
lieu of participation in the Profits. 























DIRECTORS. 
JOSEPH WALKER, EDWARD Woop, 
JOHN HALSEY WM. DENNISTOUN 
ROBERT L. £ASE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


WM. H. HUSSEY 


WM. BIRDSALL, J 
EDWARD WILLETS, 


: R. 
JOSEPH LAWBENCE, 


GEORGE H. BEYER, 
8. T. VALENTINE, EDWARD CROMWELL, 
JOHN R. WILLIS, 


ROBT. L. MURRAY, 


RICH. P. BRUFF, HOS. W. BIRD 

JOHN W. MASON, WM. GRAYDON, 

RO B. RN, JR, E. J. DONNELL. 
JQSEPH W. 


ALKER, Prea’t. 
OS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 583-634* 


PENDENT. 


Fom"-2t FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
CASH ORPIT SL "9500,000 
JOBN RANKIN, President. Auxx. Wiiey, Assist. Secretary. 
Wu. [ere egy R. B. VaLanring, Actuary. 
Ranbin, » Samuel P. Holmes, George H. Ellery, 
William Mulligan, Walter 8. Griffith, #J. 8. T. Stranahan, 
. F. Breden, Joshua H. Bates, "A. B.S ‘ 
C. B. Caldwell, 8. Nelson Davis, George W. Parsons, 
Shensage Mopditclen, Mews 2 ecpech, “Shine meal 
zer . Ww A 
~ ry J on: Moy Alle on ohn Fa . 

w ge tan Andrew Comstoc 
George F. Nesbitt, Henry B Wardell, — 
Donald Murray, J. K. Place, Charles J. Baker, 

FE. C. Fetes, Loomis Ballard, Charles F. Park, 
Ronald Macdonald, John Edmiston, J. 8. Bailey. 
618-626 





JULY, 


‘THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFIT, 
"-WETHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 


Continental Insurance Co., 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


1860. 


OFFICE, Ne. 18 WALL STREET. 





INSURES BUFLDINGS, MERCHANDISE, HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, RENTS, LEASES, AND OTHER IN- 
SURABLE PROPERTY, AGAINST FIRE, AT 
RATES CHARGED BY OTHER SOLYENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 





&@ Three-fourths of the net profits of the business of this 
Company are divided annually to holders of ita Policies, in 
Scrip bearing interest, and such profits carefully invested for 
the additional) security of the insured, until the fund thus accu- 
mulated shall have reached the sum of $500,000, maxing the 
Cash guarantee of the Company $1,000,000 ; and, thereafter, the 
Scripwill be redeemed as rapidly and to the extent that the profits 
to the policy-holaers exceed the sum of $500,000. 





First Annual Division to Policy-Holders, declared 
Pe ie lene ee ep ee 33% per coat. 
Second Annual Division to Poticy-Holders, declared 


[Of A ie ee oe 50 . 
Third Annual Division to Poticy-Holders, declared 

| PAR RRO eae apeneie -. 50 8 
Fourth Annual Division to Policy-Holkters, declared 

July 12, 1060............ eannewedbess covecn che AO 8 





Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 
1857, declared July 6, 1056...... ....cccceesceee- 6 per cent. 
Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 1857 
and 1858, declared July 14,1859 . ........ cou 
Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 1857, 
1858, and 1859, declared July 12, 1860 : 


Nors.—As the yearly issues of Scrip already number several 
thousands, and ~ey | increase; and as, while using all safe 
@iligence, a long time is necessarily occupied in their prepara- 
tion, the MONTH of SEPTEMBER, as the earliest practicable 
period, has been definitely fixed upon for the issue of Scrip, and 
payment of Interest, 


seeeee eereee 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Assistan¢ Secretary. 
New York, July 12, 1960, 609tfG 
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Facts. 


ro PAPER WE PRESENT TO THE PUB- 

lic unimpeachable establishing the facts that 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, REGULATING PILLS, and 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, are not enly posit:ve curatives of 
the sick afflicted with disease, but that they bave in many cases 
proved to be infallible, and have restored the dying patient te 
rebust health after all other means of medication failed. 


TWENTY-FIFTH WITNESS. 


CRAMP IN THE STOMACH, COLIC.—A. Bugaye b> 
keeper, Napoli, N. Y., testifies: = 
“T consider that there is no medicine so beneficial for the 
many diseases for which it is recommended, as Radway’s Ready 
Relief. I have administered it to persons that have been taken 
with colic, cramp in the stomach, diarrhea, and other bowel and 
—— complaints, and universally they are relieved in a few 
minutes. 


R. R. Sh cnt, 9 conta, pnd 61 par bettie, 


Is, 25 cents 
Resolvent, $1 per bettle. os fe ay & £0. Tok 
0. street, New . 

Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 618 


Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 





And Upholstery Warehouses, 


NOS. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREBT, 


Brooklyn. 


PARLOM, LIBHARY, DINING-ROODML ned SAB. 

. NG-ROO 

ROOM FURNITURE, —aiso prdgeedowedg 

CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 
STERY GOODS, 

of our own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices whieh 

will enable us to compete with any similar establishment in New 


York, 

Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 

Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country. 
597-619 T. BROOKS & OO. 


Barnum's American Museum. 


HIS WORLD-RENOWNED MUSEUM HAS 
been thoroughly renovated and materially improved in all 
its parts since 
MR. BARNUM RESUMED ITS MANAGEMENT, 
and it is now one of THE BEST AND MOST INTERESTING PLACES OF 
Amusement IN New York Crry, if not inthe world. Every nov- 
elty and curiosity, whether living or preserved, that is deemed 
worthy of public notice, and that is procurable, is obtained ; 
a every effort possible is made by the management to mabe 
ta 
PERFECTLY SAFE AS WELL AS PLEASANT RESORT 
for Ladies, Families, and Children, at all times. 
Admission to the entire Museum and all its Curiosities and 
Amusements, only 25 cents. Children under 10 years of oge 
61 








American Exchange Fire 
Insurance Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, American Exchange Bank Building, 126 and 
128 Broadway, cor. Cedar Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000--PAID IN, 


And securely invested in Bonds and Mort on Pro; in 
this city and Brooklyn. ital cred 





This Company continues to insure against LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by FIRE on the moat favorable terms. 
President. 


SaMGRi. BROWN, 
JAMES M. BATES. retary. 577-628 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘ AND 8S” SARS APARILLA.s 
“DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS.” 

Could the many thousands who now suffer from diseases for 

which this preparation is a certain specific, listen to the grateful 

testimony of those who have used it and been cured, they would 


NO LONGER DOUBT 


in regard to its efficacy, or hesitate in appropriating to them- 
selves the benefits which this medicine cau bestow. Obstinate 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Scrofula, Tumors, Ulcers, Biles, enlarge- 
ment and pain of the bones and joints, Rheumatism in all its 
forms, and diseases arising from an injudicious use of mercury, 
are speedily cured by its use. It is perfectly safe to take, and 
pleasant to the taste. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 100 
Fulton street, New York. 

For sale also by Druggists generally. 
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NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, New York. 


Accumulated Assets...............+. sevecescecces Ql, 767,133 24 
Income frcm premiums and interest on investments 
SO SS 564,864 2 
Amount of claims paid on deaths in 1859.......... 242,045 6 
Amount of policies paid te members, families, and creditors, 
since organized, 
OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 
Dividends made ANNUALLY, and, being @ PURELY MUTUAL CoM- 
pany, ALL THE PROFITS go to the assured. 
Husbands can insure their lives for the exclusive benefit of 
their wives and children. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 


| HOME 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 


ee 


CASH CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Assets, Ist Jan., 1860, $1,458,396 28. 
Liabilities “ J 42,580 43. 


MQHIs COMPANY CONTINUES TO INSURE 
Buildings, Furniture, etc., against loss or damage by 
FIRE, also Risks ef Inland Navigation, on favorable terms. 


DIRECTORS: 


I. H. Frothingham, 
Charles A. Bulkley, 
Richard Bigelow, 
George D. Morgan, 
Theo. McNamee, 
Cephas H. Norton, 
Oliver E. Wood, 
Alfred 8. Barnes, 
Geerge Bliss, 

Roe Lockwood, 

A. J. Wills, 

Levi P. Morton, 
Curtis Noble, & 
John B. Hutchinson, 8S. B. Caldwell, 
Charles P. Baldwin, W.H. Townsend. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
J.MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 576-627 


PH@NIX 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Of Brooklyn, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 62 WALL ST. 


Medical Examiners. 





William G. Lambert, 
George C. Collins, 
Danford N. Barney, 
Lucius Hopkins, 
Thomas Messenger, 
William I. Mellen, 
Charles J. Martin, 
Charlies B. Hatch, 
B. Watson Bull, 
Homer Morgan, 
Levi P. Stone, 
James Humphrey, 
George Pearce, 
Ward A. Work, 
James Low, 


Amos T. Dwight, 
H. A. Harlbut, 
Jesse Hoyt, 

Wa. Sturgis, Jr., 
Joha R. Ford, 
Geo.T. Stedman, 
Sidney Mason, 
A. F, Willmarth, 
Cyrus Yale, Jr., 
F. H. Coasitt, 
W.R. Fosdick, 
David I. Boyd, 
Lewis Roberts, 








CASH CAPITAL ...... .......0--..-++-§ZO0,006 
SURPLUS........ petgpiaconss contearen . 90,006 
TOTAL ASSETS......... deccvceds 3290,000 


This Office offers ample security to all parties desiring to in 
sure their property against loss by fire. The business of the 
Office is not confined to the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
but applications for Insurance are solicited and Insurances 
effected in varieus parts of the Union, through their agents, or 
by direct application to the New York office; and in the e- 
aad | Losses @ liberal policy has always been extended to the 

. Agent for the Northwestern Branch, 
F. Whitaker, at Janesville, Wis. 
General Western Agent, 
George C. Davies, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
E. W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CALEB RICE, Pres’t............F. B. BACON, Sec’y. 


Capital and Surplus $343,000, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Ne. 237 BROADWAY, (corner of Park 


James Carpenter, Agent. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 17 Kilby street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, , 
POST-OFFICE BUILDING, Dearborn street. 
Seite JOSEPH P. BROOKS, Agent. 


ue METROPOLITAN FIRK INSURANCE 
OMPANY, No. 108 Broapw. 
cast L be, Yuds Coasaun, tavten ocak 





place.) 





fens Am an J wy TE. 
eppital ex y only three other oi 
Siiteace to inoue of Pe ay Bal 
Ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low ag are 
with the socnrity of the insurers and incured, 
DIRECTORS 
Joocph BOY Ww . ' 
. Yarnum, arren Delano, Jr., 
> Henry V. Butler, 
Frederick H. Wolsott, Joseph R. Varnum, Jr., 
K. James Lorimer Graham, Jt., 
Moses Taylor, Bowes R. Melivaine, 
James 0. Gilbert L. Boeckman, 
Daniel John C0. Henderson, - 
Gustavus A. Lorrain Freeman, 
Dudley B Pues? WeueeP : 
¥ ” 7 
L. E. 5 
Charice L. Vose, 2. Chartes B. Appleby 
EDWARD A. 8T. 





4th. For circulars, address the Principal, Miss EMILY 
NELSON. 612-620* 
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REYNARD & CO.’S 
PATENT HOUSBKEEPER’S RIFLE, INFALLIBLE jINSECT 
POWDER AND VERMIN DESTROYER. 
The only truly reliable articles to exterminate Bedbugs, Croton 
Bugs, Moths, Garden Insects, Rats, ard Mice. —— Depot, 
No. 167 Broadway. Sold by all Druggists. 7-6185 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 
I & M. T. LEVITT ann MORRIS TOBIAS, 
GHRONOMETER MAKERS TO THE ROYAL NAVY. 
For Sale by 


J. H. BRADBURY, 


No. 19 Maiden Lane, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE TIME-KEEPERS 

Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned 
by J.H. Bradbury. A large assortment of English GOLD and 
SILVER WATCHES of every description always on hand, 

610-622B 


Guernsey's Balm. 


Ger it, and keep it constantly in your house. It 
immediately removes and prevents inflammation from 
the worst burn, scald, bruise, sprain, cut, ete. It 
gives immediate and permanent relief in the severest 
case of Neuraigia. It is the best external application 
known for Rheumatism, Ague in the Breast, Ague 
in the Face, Salt Rheum, etc. It will, as certainly 
as it is applied in time, prevent or remove all irrita- 
tion from mosquito bites, bee stings, poisonous plants, 
etc. It is invaluable for this purpose to persons 
going to the country. 

It will, when a few drops upon sugar are swallow- 
ed, instantly remove hoarseness, and for sore 
throat it is the best remedy known. It also cures 
the worst case of Croup, and instantly relieves this 
distressing and often fatal complaint. Get it of your 
druggist or storekeeper ; if they haven’t got it, re- 
quest them to procure it for you. 

IRVIN STONE, Sole Proprietor, 
Office, No. 1 Spruce st., New York. 
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THE CHIEF AMONG TEN THOUSAND. 
DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN EXTRACTOR 


Has universally supplanted all other Ointmente and healing ap- 
plications in both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
wherever introduced ; and its intrinsic merit is the true secretof 
its success in all cutaneous affections, whether the cause be 
accident or disease. 

BURNS & @ SCALDS 


are instantly relieved of their > anguish, pain, and inflam- 
mation, by a aaa applica- = tion of this marvelous healer, 
and the flesh is remtwed as if # by a charm, no blemish or 
scar remaining. 4 

id 


THE FRIEND OF y THE NURSERY. 


Children are frequent suf-* ferers from external injuries, 
especially from Fluid and 7 Camphene Explosions—there- 
fore every mother should = have this healing preparation 
constantly at hand. It heals“ sore Breasts, and quickly re- 
moves the TETTER or RING-™ WORM, so prevalent im the 

- 


nursery. 4 
TO TRAVELERS BY® SEA AND LAND. 
The Machinist, the Tra- So veler, and every other indi- 
vidual whose lot in lifeathrows him within the 


chance of accident from explo- © sion, fire, or coltision, should 
bearin mind that this Magic 2 Extractor is his best and o 
friend. It is both portable 5, and cheep, and should ever 
be his companion, as a friend ~ in need. There are thousands 
of living witnesses to testify 3 te its marvelous virtue, whe 
owe their sound limbs and ,j muscles to its saving efficagg. 
The following are a few of « the leading diseases for w 

DALLEY’s MAGICAL PAIN & EXTRACTOR is a PREVBN- 
TIVE as well as CURE : 


Burns, Peasipeice, Sores of all kinds, 
Bruises, Fistula, Shot Wounds, 
Bails, Frost Bites, rofula, 
Broken Breast, Fever Sores, Scurvy, 
Bites of Reptiles, Fe Scalda, 
Cancer, Giandular Diseases, Scurf, 
Chipped iinads | tee Guestes 
a sins generally prains, 
— ’ : a ; — ll-Pox, 
mors 
Contracted Cords, Polson, . Tetter, t 
umatism, Jee! 
Diseases of the Skin, Rashes, Venereal Sores,ete. 
Sold at the Principal , 14 Broad N. Y., and 21 and 
151 Chartres street’ New Dricane, by J. WRIGHT & CO., Gen- 


w 
eral Agent. It can also be obtained of all respectabie 
and merchants throughout the United Statesand Canada. 








15 cents. 615- 
Read! Read!! Read!!! 


SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 


RS. BLAKE’S HAIR TONIC.—A SIMPLE, 
cheap, agreeable, and effectual preparation for arresting 
the loosening or falling out of the hair by invigorating and 
strengthening the roots. It is easily made and applied, and a 
thorough trial will convince any one of its superiority to the nu- 
merous expensive preparations before the public A recipe will 
be sent by return mail to any one inclosing nine three cent 
stamps, with the full address plainly written, 0 MR3. BLAKE, 
Box 911, Detroit, Mich. 618-620 


To the Ladies! To the Ladies! 


SIVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, BRUSHES, 
BROOMS, DOOR-MATS, TEA-TRAYS, apd HOUSEKEEPING 
ARTICLES, ete , etc , at a considerable reduction in prices, at 

E. D. BASSFORD’S, Cooper Institute, 
Cor. of Astor place, Third and Fourth avenues, 
All goods warranted, and delivered free of charge. 617-629 





N. Y. SEWING-MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
No. 486 BROADWAY, Cor. Broome street. 
Every variety of first-class Family and Manufacturing 
SEWING-MACHINES TO RENT AND FOR SALE. 
WHEELER & WILSON, GROVER & BAKER, 
SINGER, HOWE, ETC., ETC. 
RS Machines bought, exchanged, and repaired. 
Vv. W. WICKES, Jr., No. 486 Broadway, New York 
614-623 


Health of American Women. 


Since the organization of the Graefenberg Company, under an 
act of the Legislathre fifteen years ago, it has taken the lead 
among all medical institutions in the country, and its reputation 
for skill, integrity, and confidence is such that it challenges 
comparison with any medical organization in the world, 

SOME YEARS AGO THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY was received from 
high literary and religious authority : 

My personal acquaintance with some of the members of the 
Graefenberg Company fully justifies me in expressing the 
opinion that their medicines are worthy of confidence. 

FRANCIS HALL, 
Editor and Proprietor 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 

I hereby certify that I have examined a number of testimonials 
exhibited to me by the Graefenberg Company, relative to the 
merits of their medicines, and I take pleasure in saying that 
they present evidences of genuineness, and are therefore en- 
titled to the confidence of the public 





N. BANGS, D.D, 
of the Methodist Church. 
Since that time one of the leading Graefenberg medicin 
been its 


& has 


MARSHALL'S UTERINE CATHOLICON, 

which is a certain cure for al) female irrecularities, weakness, 
tumors, ulceration, inflammation, whites, falling, and other 
local derangements of the uterine organs, as well as fhe consti- 
tutional troubles arising from them 

Price $1 50 per bottle. @@” For Six Dowiars rive porrirs 
WILL BE SENT BY EXPRESS, AND CHARGES PREPAID TO END OF Express 
Linz rRoM New York. “G0 Address 

JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
Resident Physician, Graefen!rg Institute, 
No. 2 BOND = TREET, N. Y. 
READ THE FOLLOWIN 

This certifies that my wife was afflicted with prolapsus and 
irregularities and weakness for a long time. She was attended 
by the best doctors in this section, who ali said they could cure 
ber easily; but she grew worse. Hearing the Graefenberg 
Marsball’s Catholicon highly recommended, I tried it, and to my 


surprise and great joy itcured her. She is now heavier and 
better than ever in her life. My education prejudiced me 
against alladvertised remedies, or I should have tried it sooner; 
but I cannot withhold this testimony, for it is due in justice te 
what I must believe the best medicine in the world for all 


diseases of women. Tr. 
Coffeeville, Miss., July 8, 1860. 


Laraystts, Ky., June 21, 1860, 

Dr. Barpce—Dear Sir: Iam a graduate of the regular med- 
ical colleges. Eighteen months ago I had seven cases of severe 
female disease which I had entirety failed to cure. One lady had 
constant hysterics; one had every symptom of epileptic con- 
vulsions consequent upon deranged meastruation ; ethers had 
leucorrhea, falling, irregularities, and all the severe symptoms 
of continued uterine derangement. Having my attention called 
to the GRAEFES PERG MarsHALt’s UtTertng CatHo.icon, I used it, 
AND IT CURED EVERY CASE. Taerz HAS NOT BEEN A 
SINGLE FAILURE IN ITS OPERATION. 


E. ATAINSON, 





C. J. NORTHINGTON, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CALIPoRNIA Mepicat State Socrery. San 
Francisco, Cau., Feb. 4, 1859.—Dr. J. F. Batvoe—Dear Sir 
We inclose you the official report of our State Medical Society as 
follows : Reppineton & Co. 

“Ata meeting of the Medical Society, last year, it was ob- 
served that uterine diseases of women were far more prevalent 
and dangerous than any other, and that nearly every woman 
was troubled with them in some form; that they were attended 
uth symptoms known as female weakness, irregular menstruation, 
inflammation, falling, and general prostration ; and that, like the 
same difficulties all over the United States, neither wealth, re fine- 
ment, nor care afforded any exemption, but that between the ages 
of 18 and 50 these difficulties afflicted nine out ten. At this mect- 
ing the gratifying fact was revealed that cases of this nature 
bad decreased more than stxty per cent. In the discussion of 
the causes producing this happy effect, it was found that a large 
proportion of the members present had entirely given up the old 
style of treatment, and resorted solely to the use of Marshall's 
Uterine Catholicon, (a medicine prepared by the Graefenberg 
Company,) which had never been known to fail in giving per- 
manent relief. An official indorsement of the virtues of this rem 
edy was prepared and published, and the emphatic indorsement 
of this body was given to a remedy which has proved itself se 
valuable in relieving the affliction of womankind.” 


The Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
are the best in the world for family use, and for 

INDIGESTION — ConsTIPATION — HgApAcHE —NERvVOUSNESS—BIL- 
1ousNEss— HgARTBURN— ACIDITY—N AUSEA—F LATULENCE—- WANT 
or AppeTire—Dyspersia- Livan COMPLAINT—GBIPINGS 

On gecount of their great mildness, ana from the fact that they 
never gripe, nauseate, or leave the bowels in a constipated condi- 
tion, the Graefenberg Pills will be found more pleasant than any 
others, 

Ba” Price 25 cents per box. On the receipt of one dollar four 
boxes will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any part of the 
country. 

Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D, Resident Physician, 
Graefenberg Company, NO. 2 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

Raw” Dr. Bridge will attend to professional calls and receive 
patients at his residence in the Graefenberg Institute, No. 2 Bonn 
STREET, New York. He may also be consulted by letter. 

Certificate from the Governor of Virginia. 

“1, William Smith, Governor of Virginia, certify and make 
known that Joseph Prentice, who signs a certificate relating to 
the Graefenberg Vegetable Pills, is the Clerk of the Court of this 
state. The said certificate embraces the names of the most re- 
liable and responsible people in this community, and certifies to 
the invariable curative action of the Graefenberg Vegetable 
Pills. 

“ And I further testify that full credit and faith are due and 
ought te be given to said certificates 

“Tp testimony whereof, I have subscribed my name, and 
caused the Great Seal of the State to be affixed hereunto. 

* WILLIAM SMITH, Governor. 

“ By the Governor: Wm. H. Ricuargpson, Sec. Com. and 
Keeper of the Seal.” . 

One of the leading American Journalists and Foreign Corre- 
spondents, after speaking of the great confidence and esteem 
enjoyed by the Graefenberg theory and practice in Europe, thus 
closes: THE GRAEFENBERG INSTITUTE has commended 
itself to the esteem of all reflecting and intelligent people as 
affording better advantages than any hospital or great public 
institution, like the water-cure or other similar establishments. 
The reports say: “The secluded quarters of the Graefenberg 
Institute offer unequaled advantages for all suffering from the 
graver forme of Uterine difficulties, Chronic Diseases, or where 
great care, skill, and quiet retirement is needed in cases of Con- 
finement. The Institute is under the charge of Pr. J. F. BRIDGE, 
Resident Physician, a gentleman of thorough medical knowledge 
and great practical experience.” Particulars regarding terms 
etc., may be had by addressing him at 

602-eowtf{V No. 2 BOND STREET. N.Y.9 


Looking-Glasses, 
, Siete Rranse/ Se Setking, Bie., 
the t Wholesale F 
ie Arges OLIN 8. WILLARD, Tenutpsempety 
577-628 ~ No. 209 Canal st.. bet. Broadway and Conter st 
G TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES, 
HENRY 


SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Stxtu avenvz, New York. 











The subscriber would res ly call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 603-6555 
M™.. DEMOREST’S ELEG VY ILLUS- 

trated port of Paris, Lon- 


Mirror apd et 
don, and New York Fashions for Fall of 1960, will be pub- 





Mished in a few days, and for sale everywhere, Price 5 ce 
- 615-618 





SUPPORTER 


A New Discovery 
FOR THE 
Retention and Radical Cure of Hernia, etc. 


WHITE’S PATENT LEVER TRUSS. 


This instrument, which is now offered to the pubis in this city, 


is radically different in PRINCIPLE and ACTION from all others 
in use, combining every valuable point in other Trusses, 
several points of the highest value never before attained. Am- 
ong some of the advantages claimed for this instrument are 
these; It has a SOFT, PLIANT, METALLIC Bow - graduating 
pressure-power PERFECTLY CONTROLLABLE; inward and u 
per action combined ; no uncomfortable pressure on the BAC 
and none onthe SPERMATIC CORD; doesnot work out of ; 
PERFECTLY CLEAN; SMALLEST, LIGHTEST, CHEA EST, 
most desirable, shows least, holds the rupture in every o 
requires less than one-half the usual = and is a radic 
cure, The ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS are on the same pria- 
> Call and geta Truss. Pamphlets gratis. Elegant rooms 
ave just been fitted up at No. 25 Bond street, New York, for the 
application of these celebrated instruments, both for ladies and 
gentlemen. The ladies’ department attended bya lady. The 
instruments are now offered at wholesale and retail py the 
rietors, GREGORY & WALSH, No. 25 Bond street, an by 
esrrs D. 8. Barnes & Co., Nos. 13 and 15 Park row, Messrs. 
Sehieffelin Brothers, No. 170 William street, and by all first-class 


“Fitch & Day, 


STATIONERS & BLAVYK BOOK MANUPACTERERS, 
NO. 141 NASSAU AND 8 BEEKMAN 8T., 
NEW YORK, 
Particular attention given to orders, 606-cowtt 


SPLENDID CHANCE FOR AGENTS TO 
SELL POPULAR AND PROFITABLE WORKS. 


Agents ordering from 100 to 300 at a time. 


For full particulars. address 
J. 8. GILMAN, Publisher, 
617-619 








No, 32 Beekman street, New York. 


The “ Reception” Rocking Chairs 
Are easy 1n motion, 
Graceful in form, 
STAND ON CASTORS, 
Rock without. Rockers, 
Made in any style defired 
They form an attractive addition 
to the best furnished Parlors. 
Terry & WELLs, 
No. 652 Broadway, N.Y. 


617¢tf 








“TT CAN BE DONE.” 
Preserve Cider Sweet. 


Prof. Horsford’s Neutral Sulphite of Lime arrests fermenta- 
tion, preserves and improves Ciper, Send for a circular. 
WOOD & NICHOLS, 
617-618 No. 171 Pearl street, New York. 


OR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 
TAKE DR. SANFORD'S 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 





DR. 
and at the Principal Office, No. 208 
616-667 


Sold by all Druggists, 
BROADWAY. 


Mrs. Winslow, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents te the 
attention of mothers her 


SOOTHING SYROP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 








gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay A PAIN and 
spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
Relief and Mealth te your Infants. 
We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, and 


CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what 
we bave never been —--—--—---__- able to say of an 
other medicine— MES. NEVER HAS I 
FAILED, IN A WINSLOW'S SINGLE IN- 
STANCE, TO EF- | SOOTHING FECT A OURE, 
when timely used. | SYRUP. Never did we 














know an instance of — dissatisfaction by 
any one who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with ite 
operations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effecte and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after Trex years’ experience, AND PLEDGE 
OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE 
HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance wLere the infant 
is suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief wil? be found ig 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

It will almost instantly relieve GRIPING IN THE BOWELS 
AND WIND COLIC. 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PEREANS, 
New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world, 





Price 25 cents per bottle 578-629 
UNION DIME SAVINGS-BANK, 
AYO CANAL STREET, CORNER OF VARICK 
a @ street. Open daily from 10 to 2, and from 5 to7 P.M. 


interest 
m iarger 


Deposits from 10 cents to $5,000 received. Six percent 
illowed on sums of $500 and under, and five per cent 
sums, 

Sums deposited onor before October 20th, draw interest from 
Oct. Ist. 


$323,465 22 have been received from 4,119 depositors in six- 
teen months. 
Ten cents a day, with interest, in ten and a half years amounts 
to $521 13 
Mone yt loan on Bond and Mortgage. 
E, V. HAUGHWOUT, Pres. 


617-620 


~ WYETH’S 
Rennet, 


DESSERTS. 
Wholesale Depot, Ne. 
606-618 


GARDNER 58. CHAPIN, Sec. 
BLAIR & 
Liquid 
For making in a few minutes 
DELICIOUS 


For sale by all Grocers and Druggists. 
76 Cedar st., New York. 


~ Bloomington Nursery, illinois. 


120 acres Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery, stock cheap for 
cash. Appie, 1 to 4 years, 1,000, $25 to $95. Srocks,1 year, 
selected, 10,000, 230. Goosrnerry, Houghton, strong, 100, $4, 
RASPBERRY, many sorta, “00, $2 to $5. Strrawsenrar, Wilson's, 
Fy. Scarlet, C. Cone, lowa, or Washington, and others, purc, 100, 
$1; 1.000, $5. Trips, 100, of 20 named sorts, D’ble and S'gle, 
$4. Roor Grarts, 10,000, $50; etc., etc., as per Lists. Cash 
orders in fall packed free. F. K, PHOENIX, 











AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 


Douglass Manufacturing Co.’s 
CHISELS, DRAWING-ENIV&ES, ETC., 
WALES FRENCH’S AUGERS, BITS, HOLLOW AUGERS, 
EAGLE SQUARE CO.’S SQUARES, ETC., ETC. 
872-623 Waxecnoven. No. 68 Besxman crease, 8. ¥ 


w**t TROY BELL-FOUNDDPRY. 


[Establishe! in 1826.) 





The Subscribers manufacture and have con- 
stantly for sale at their old-established Found- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Facteries, Steam-boats, Locomotives, 
Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most ap- 
proved aral substantial manaer, with their 
new Patented Yoke and other improved 
Mountings, and warranted in every particular, 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 

i , ete., send for a circular. Address 
Mee” Warrants, NEELY’S, SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 


68 


68 
AND AND 
Five Minutes | 
70 by simply dissolving one pound of B. T. BAB" () 
é BITT’S Concentrated Soft Soap in one gallon) 
boiling water and adding two gallons “68 
|AND 


68 water. 
} BE No Grease is required. “GG 
B. T. BABBITT, 
No. 70 WASHINGTON STREET, N. Y. 70 









576-627 





Turnee Gattons Hanpsome 
SOFT SOAP 


| Put up in packages to suit orders. 
AND) 


Address 
70 
612tf 


EBILITY L£ND IRRITABILITY—MENTAL 
and Physical; ite CURE, (the enly way ;) and no Bucha, 
iedons, 4 ra (Hine 





ej ¢?) a Pills or _ 
rume Rings, ete. < A FORMES SUPTERER. samp 
Box 176. Gharieneoe. Mass. 583-604* 


ERMOMETERS.—_THE KENDALL THER- 
mometers, in all their perfection of accuracy in the Grap- 
VATION of the SCALE, are made by John Kendall, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. One evidence that J. Kendall makes the best Thermom- 
eters is that Prof. Joszru Henay, of the Surrusontan Lneerrvtion 
at Washington, D. C., got his Srawpanp TugRmomerens of J, 
Kendall, Another qrikanee is the universal testimony of og 
who know the value of an accurnatz Thermometer. Also 
testimony of Dealers, who have sold of other manufactures, is 
that those made by J. Kendall, New Lebanon, N. Y., 
BEST, as they give the BEST SATISFACTION to their CUSTOME: 
Orders will receive prompt attention if directed to J 
dall. Also by &covill Mogetstusing Ge. i Cary, Ile 
ger & Co. ; Storrs Bros. ; Schieffelin Bros. & Co., Ne 
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Editors’ Book Cable. 
Sznwons BY Dr. MILLER.—Few of our readers know 
anything about the Lutheran Seminary at Hartwick, 
Otsego county, in this state ; and of those who know 
that there is such a Seminary for the training of 
preachers, few are aware how much good has flowed 
from that sequestered fountain. We have before us, 

im a eat volume, twenty “sermons on some of the 

fundamental principles of the Gospel,” by the venera- 

bie Professor of Theology there, Rev. George B. 

Miller, D.D. They are valuable in themselves— 

simple, earnest, common-sense expositions of those 

great and primary Christian doctrines which consti- 
tute “the evangelical system.” They are also valua- 
ble as showing what the orthodoxy is of the American 

Lutheran Churches, and how nearly it coincides with 

the accepted orthodoxy of the New England churches. 

A portrait of the author, engraved on steel, and an 

introduction by Dr. William D. Strobel, add to the 

interest of the volume, by making the reader feei as 
if he had some personal acquaintance with the 
preacher. It is published in New York by N. Tiobals 

& Co., and in Philadelphia at “the Lutheran Publi- 

cation Office.” 

Tux Lire or Grorge WASHINGTON. 
erett. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
This is a reprint of the article on Washington, 

which, at the instance of Macaulay, Mr. Everett was 

requested to prepare for the new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. As a composition, this Memoir 
is superior even to the author’s oration upon Wash- 
ington—for while it possesses the’same charm of lucid 
and flowing narrative, and that grace of rhetoric 
which is inseparable from Mr. Everett’s pen, itis less 
studiously ornate, and has more of the calm move- 
ment of history. As a memoir it is at once compre- 
hensive and compact, and while it will convey to 

British readers an exalted idea of the hero of Ameri- 

can liberty, it will be to Americans a favorite portrait 

of “ the Father of his Gountry.” 

The Memoir possesses one marked advantage over 
the oration—that being written for an English publi- 
cation and for permanent history, it does find space 
to mention that Washington desired the abolition of 
slavery, and provided for the emancipation of his own 
slaves. Yet with the reserve becoming a candidate 
of the Union party, Mr. Everett touches this topic so 
cautiously that we presume no Southern bonfires will 
be kindled by his book, and no votes lost to the Bell- 
Everett electoral ticket-in any Southern state. Itisa 
volume which should be in the home ef every Ameri- 
can citizen ; and should be read by every American 
youth, breathing as it does the purest patriotism and 
the most elevated moral sentiment. The typography 
is in the exquisite style of the Cambridge “ Riverside” 
press. 


By Edward Ev- 


Love AnD Pena.ry; or, Eternal Punishment Consist- 
ent with the Fatherhood of God. By Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle church. New York: Sheldon & Co., No. 115 
Nassau street. 1560. 

This volume contains a series of Lectures, nine in 
all, prepared by Dr. Thompson and preached to his 
people in the ordinary course of his pastoral minis- 
trations, avd now published in compliance with the 
earnest request of a large number of his hearers. 
These gentlemen, in their note of request, which is 
pretixed to the volume, express the belief “ that there 
is not accessible to the reading public so complete a 
refuta:ion of the errors” referred to and exposed ia 
these Lectures, as is given by them, and urge their 
desire that all “may have on hand this ‘ word in 
season,’ as a help and guide, and that the warnings 
to those in danger, which have been sv plainly and 
kindly uttered, may reach a still larger number.” 

A rapid but careful perusal of the Lectures has sat- 
isfied us that the judgment and feeling in regard to 
them, so warmly expressed by those who had listened 
to them, will be responded to and confirmed by those 
who shail read them. Certainly we have met in the 
course of our reading with no other book so careful, 
comprehensive, and instructive as this, on the august 
and fearful theme of which it treats ; with no book, 
at once so serious and so scholarly in the whole 
method and tone of its discussion ; so kindly, patient, 
and evangelical in its spirit, while so exact, discrim- 
inating and thorough, in its analysis of principles, and 
its critical investigation of texts and terms. It is 
an admirab’e book for students in theology, as well 
as for ali Christians who would learn and know the 
mind of the Lord in regard to this momentous matter, 
and would find God’s ways clearly justified to their 
reason and conscience. Itis at the same time an 
admirable book to scatter among these who reject 
the idea of Future Punishment as inconsistent with 
the Fatheyhgod of God, and who practically affirm 
either that God has no abiding repugnance to six or 
that Death is a bath through which whoever passes 
is purified. 

Two principal faults which have usually marked 
the development of the subject treated in these Lec- 
tures have been : first, an apparent severity of man- 
ner; and second, a failure to do more than group 
together the passages of Scripture which bear upon 
the theme, without iliustrating also the indications of 
the truth which are vitally imbedded in the soul itself, 


Rosa; on, Tax Parisian Grau. From the French of 
Madame de Pressensé. By Mrs. J. C. Fletcher. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1860. 
This pleasing story of French domestic life—pres- 

enting a novel and a quite interesting pictere ef a 

Christian home, not in Paris, as the title might indi- 

cate, but in one of the smaller and less artificial 

French towns—has been gracefully translated by Mrs. 

Fletcher, who is herself almost equally familiar with 

the English and the French, and is thus prepared to 

carry. its seeds of instruction and good influence 
wherever it may pass into American households. It 
will entertain children, as well as interest their 
parents. The glimpses of country-life in France 
which it incidentally presents are pleasant and pic- 
turesque ; the characters it delineates are naturally 
and effectively drawn and grouped ; and the burden 
of the book—the lesson of the power which an earnest 

Christian Love has to quicken, inform, and purify its 

objects—is one always most timely, as well as salu- 

tary and precious. 

It is an excellent book for Sunday-school libraries ; 
and will keep a high place on the “ children’s shelf,” 
in any smaller collection of volumes for the home- 
circle. 

Tue New American Crqzor#£pia : A Popular Diction- 

ary of General Knowledge. Edited by George Rip- 


ley and Charles A. Dana. Vol.10. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1860. 


Among the more interesting and important centri- 
butions to this excellent volume of the New Cyclo- 
pedia.are those on the Jury, by Prof. Parsons of 
Cambridge ; on Immanuel Kaat, by Prof. H. B. Smith 
of New York; on Lamaism, by Dr. Charles Krait- 
ser; on the Law of Libel, also by Prof. Parsons; on 
Lichens, by Rev. J. L. Russell of Salem, who contrib- 
utes several other delightful and instructive articles ; 
on John Locke, by W. L. Symonds, Esq., of Portland ; 
on Martin Luther, by Prof. Schaff of Mercersburg ; 
and on the Lutheran Church, by Dr. Philip Krauth of 
PhiladeJphia.—The contents of the volume are as 
usual remarkably well distributed ; and each matter 
is treated, with singular precision, to an extent cor- 
responding with its relative importance to American 
readers. The style of thought as well of expression 
is uniformly careful, candid, and catholie ; and the 
volume as a whole well fulfills the promise of its 
predecessors, and meets the expectations which the 
entire series thus far has awakened and justified. 

We have barely room to announce that Pignney, 
Blakeman & Mason have received vol. 2 of Pat- 
rrEY’s History or New Enauanp, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., and Sir Witt1am Haminron’s Loarc, and 
Mansei’s Pro.ecomena Loaica, published by Gould & 


Lincoln. We hope to notice these important volumes 
next week. 


THE LATEST FROM EUROPE. 





The Fall of the Pope. 


Ganipatpi and the revolutionists are advancing 
from victory to victory. The latest news from Eu- 
rope, which is brought by the North American and 
the Canada, announces the defeat of Lamoriciére and 
the decided success of the Sardinians. The temporal 
power of the Pope is virtually at anend! The tele- 
graghic summary from Cape Race: 

The news is important, confirming the report by the 
Glasgow, off Cape Race, of the defeat of Gen. Lamori- 
ciére by Gen. Cialdini. The battle lasted six hours, 
and afterwards the greater portion of the Pontifical 
army capitulated. 

Lamoriciére escaped to Ancona. 

The Papal army was virtually disbanded. 

Ancona was besieged and blockaded. 

Garibaldi was preparing to march against Capua. 
He had again said that he would only proclaim the 
Kingdom of Italy from Rome. 

Considerable uneasiness is felt in Paris at the pros- 
pects of a collision between the French troops in 
Rome and Garibaldi’s legions. 

The hope of more serious complications being 
avoided, was chiefly founded on the expectation that 
the Pope would shortly leave Rome. 

The Sacred College were exerting their influence 
to induce him to seek an asylum in Spain or Austria. 
If the Pope departs, the French would follow his 
example, and the Sardinians would at once occupy 
Rome. 

Particulars of the Battle. 
The following official dispatch had reached Turin : 

Jes1, Sept. 18th. 

Lamoriciére, with 11,000 men, attacked to-day the 
position lately taken by Cialdini at Castle Fidaldo. 
The fight was short but desperate, with the following 
results : The junction of Lamoriciére’s corps with the 
remainder of his troops at Ancona is prevented; six 
hundred prisoners have been made: ..x pieces of 
artillery and a flag were taken; only the wounded, 
among whom was Gen. Peinodeni, fell into the 
hands of Cialdini. The loss of the enemy is con- 
siderable. 
A column of 6,000 men made a sortie from Ancona, 
and took part in the fight, but was compelled to retire, 
and is being pursued by the Sardinian troops. The 
Neapolitan fleet opened fire against Ancona. 


The Austrian Programme. 

GREAT DEFENSIVE PREPARATIONS IN VENETIA. 
Seventy-four Austrian vessels of war, mounting 
900 guns, are ordered to rendezvous off the island of 
Lizzia in the Adriatic. 

The Austrian protest against the invasion of the 
Roman States had reached Paris. Austria will not 
interfere at present unless Venetia is attacked, but 
holds herself free to choose her own time of attacking 
the revolution. 


Garibaldi and Cavour. 





or the various, vivid, and most impressive recogni- | 
tions of it, which even heathen literatures include. 
Dr. Thompson has seemed aware of these defects, and 
at any rate has especially and with excellent success 
guarded against them, in his own treatment of his 
great subject. No parts of the volume have been 
more instructive or interesting to us than those in 
which he impressively presents the Greek poets and 
philosophers as witnesses for the truth which Christ 
more plainly and emphatically teaches, or ia which he 
marshals the principles of our own spiritual constitu- 
tion whose testimony bears in the same direction. 

As Dr. Thompson's name is not unfrequently con- 
nected with this journal, as one of its editors, or 
principal contributors, it is proper to add that this 
notice of his Lectures is one ef whose existence he 
will not be aware until he sees it, with other of our 
readers, in print; one prompted, only, by a hearty 
and unusual interest in his powerful, timely, and 
quickening volume. 


Tux Worvp’s Birta-Day. A Book for the Young. 
By Prof. L. Gaussen. Geneva, Lendon, and New 
York: T. Nelson and Sons. 1860. 


In this compact and handsome little volume, beau- 
tifully printed, and appropriately illustrated, is con- 
tained a series of familiar Lectures in exposition of 
the first chapter of Genesis, delivered to children by 
Prof. Gaussen of Geneva, and afterward published, as 
we infer from the preface, in answer to the earnest 
and affectionate request of those who had heard them. 
They have been now translated into English, and at 
some points have been slightly enlarged by the Trans- 
lator.—The theme is obviously one of the most difficult 
in all the Scriptures to treat satisfactorily, especially 
within the limits and under the conditions implied in 





this attempt. But we have been surprised, in looking 
over the volume, to see how much of scientific instruc- 
tion has been put by the Professor into forms well suited 
to be understood and appropriated by the mind of a 
child, and what a comparatively just impre-sion such 
a child would receive, if only from this volume, of the 
wonderful revolutions of which Geology opens to us 
the record. 

The thorough reverence for the Word and the Will 
of God which constantly combines with the intelligent 
admiration of His works, and which throughout per- 
vades the volume, was only to be expected from the 
Genevan teacher. But the earnestness and tender- 
ness, the affectionate spirit, and the facile command of 
an almost conversational style of discourse, which 
appear in these Lectures, are to us new qualities to 
be associated henceforth with his distinguished name 
and fame. . 


4 Hamitton’s History.—The sixth volume of Mr. 


C. Hamilton's “History of the Republic of the 
U States of America, as traced in the writings 
of der Hamilton and his Contemporaries,” 
brings down the narrative to the inauguration of John 
Adams in\1797. This work is the more interesting, 
and not the valuable for being written with an 
undisguised almost unlimited veneration for the 
memory of thé great man around whom the whole 
story is made to center. Appleton 4 Co. 


RUPTURE BETWEEN THE CIVIL AND MILITARY LEADERS OF 
THE REVOLUTION—GARIBALDI’S LETTER TO VICTOR 
EMANUEL. 

Advices from Turin assert that a letter had been 
addressed by Garibaldi to Victor Emanuel, demand- 
ing the immediate dismissal of Cavour and Farini. 
He also demanded 30,000 Sardinian seldiers to garri- 
son Naples. Garibaldi’s letter is couched in respect- 
ful but energetic terms. The above conditions are 
specified by Garibaldi as a sine gué non of good un- 
derstanding between him and Piedmont. The King im- 
mediately dispatched a note to Garibaldi, but its con- 
tents are not known. The Ministers will communi- 
cate to the Sardinian Parliament the demands of 
Garibaldi, and request its approval of their conduct. 
Should this approval be withheld, the Cabinet will re- 
sign. If Garibaldi’s request is granted, the King will 
nn himself at the head of his army and march for 

aples. 


Commercial and Financial. 


A Time to Pay. 

Reaper, now is the time to pay your debts. Good 
resolutions are very good as far as they go, but, in 
the opinion of your creditors, they don’t pay either 
the butcher, the doctor, or the merchant. We beg of 
you, therefore, to give your attention to the following 
“ practical remarks.” They are not intended, we 
will say privately, for either of your neighbors, but 
specially for yourself. 

The teaching of the Good Book is that there is a 
time and season for all things—“ a time to plant and 
a time to pluck up, a time to keep and a time to cast 
away, a time to weep and a time to laugh, a time to 
mourn and a time to dance,’”’ (which latter time, it is 
supposed by “ some commentators,” will arrive when 
the Prince of Wales makes his appearance next week 
at the Academy of Music,) and a time for sundry 
other good and important things which for want of 
space we cannot here specify. 

Now it is well known that during the past few 
years there has been a good time for ruaning into 
debt, and the present moment by most people, at 
the North especially, where the crops have been 
good, is regarded as a first-rate time to “pay up.” 
Those who don’t pay now will be set down as 
“ used up,” “ gone by the board,” “ fizzled out.” 
Never mind how much you are reputed to be worth, 
or how you stand on the assessor's book. If 
you don’t “ go into liquidation” now—don’t soon 
call on every creditor and settle, your reputation 
won’t be worth a brass farthing. Your time, there- 
fore, has at length come. You can’t postpone it on 








prices. No, sir, your mouth must now be closed on 





these matters. Indeed, all your old, stereotyped, 
whining excuses are now uncurrent. They won’t 
pass anywhere. And in regard to the long face you 
have worn during the whole time you have been run- 
ning into debt, we will say plainly that such a dodge 
won’t go down, now, at all. Please dispense with 
any such demonstration, therefore, short meter, or 
you will be called alunatic. Smile once, just for the 


novelty of it, and if no fatal co ces follow 
Sen * blossom all over.” A capital start that 








account of poor crops, neither can you complain of ~ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Now, lest we sha!l be misunderstood, we will“ take 
aim,” and “ fire” directly at the mark. In paying up, 
therefore, please— 

Pay your berrowed money. 
your friends. Let those who have been kind in aid- 
ing you now understand that you are a“ free and 
independent” citizen. 

Pay your bank debts. Don’t lean a day longer, if 
you can help it, on a corporation. When a pinch 
comes some such institutions, it has been found, are a 
broken—reed. 

Pay immediately ; or, if that is not desirable, safe- 
ly invest at once all trust funds in your possession. 
Don’t die in debt to the widow, the orphan, or a rela- 
tive. 

Pay the poor, for they need every dollar you owe 
them, and your indifference or delay may cost them 
inconvenience, suffering, tears, and death. . 

Pay your servants before you sleep. Don’t delay 
that Christian duty an hour. To such especially be 
ever prompt, just, and liberal. 

Pay your taxes—yes, your tazes ! although the im- 
pression extensively prevails that procrastination in 
that direction is not quite as bad as theft or robbery. 

Pay your subscriptions—your long-postponed, re- 
newed, and again postponed, benevolent and char- 
itable, written and verbal promises—your subscrip- 
tions to benevolent objects. Delay now in such 
matters will be scandalous. 

Pay your store and grocery bill. Yes, sir, pay up, 
and never again run into debt for what you eat, 
drink, or wear. Financiering for time in that di- 
rection is evidence of a want of brains, and if con- 
tinued, your friends should demand the services of a 
coroner to see if you are not dead—to all wisdom. 

Pay your minister. In this matter you have had 
too little either of conscience or honesty. He, good 
man, may live dy faith, but not on faith. A barrel 
of flour, a sirloin steak, a new garment, or an Amer- 
ican eagle, may be a stranger to his family, but a 
speedy introduction of such tangible evidences of 
life, health, and prosperity would, doubtless, prove a 
“ glorious vision.” 

Pay your physician—faithful man, who has 
patiently watched by your bedside or by the dear 


departed, never delaying, night or day, to obey your | 


anxious summons. Forget not this Christian duty. 


Pay your lawyer—what! do you owe him? 


then, pay up speedfly; for who ever heard of peace | 


with such a debt hanging over him. 
For pity sake pay him. 
Pay your debts to the community, for which no 


It is impossible. 


verbal or written promise ever has been given. Public | 


improvements have been made. Your town or village 


has been beautified, and you have been benefited. | 
Now quiet your conscience | 


For this you are in debt. 
in that quarter. 

Pay off that old mortgage, which has so long been 
a burden to you and yours. Stop short, economize, 


wear out your old garments, deny yourself luxuries, | 
shoulder the load, and send daylight once more 


through your dwelling. 


Pay your newspaper debts. Reader, if you owe a 


single dime to this journal, we have preached in vain 
and spent our strength for nought, unless you act 7m- 
mediately. You will indeed prove a stony ground, 
hearer, if you do not sit down quickly and write— 
“here’s your money !” 


Finally, what we say to one, we say to all: Pay | 


up! Thus endeth this lesson. 


Trade. 


Notwithstanding a failure or two, the symptoms of a sound 
and extensive and increasing trade everywhere abound. A 
sound state of things is all the more evident from the little there 
is to say about. All the movements of trade are easy and regu- 
lar snd natural. Nothing seems out of joint. There is perfect 
lubricity in the wheels of commerce, the exchanges of which 
are made so noiselessly. Consumption seems on the increase— 
an evidence of progress allround. There is nothing in extreme, 
so as to Jead to the supposition of an unhealthy reaction. There 
is plenty everywhere ; and, as if to prevent any unhealthy ex- 
treme, the fereign advices of an improvement in the harvest 
weather of Europe moderate our exports of grain, so as not to 
interfere with those of cotton. Cotton is rallying again, and the 
receipts of this year’s crop are already larger than last year. 
There are signs that last season’s immense yield will be distanced 
by that of this, while the check to any serious further advance 
in the price of food in Europe will admit of all our surplus of 
cotton being there consumed. 

The distribution of wealth in this country is widely extending. 
A great activity exists in the demand for land eut West, and 
greater tracts are being brought under cultivation. The West- 
ern states, which for a few years have appeared like a frozen 
region, yielding little, find themselves suddenly excited into 
great activity, yielding abundantly, and converting their pro- 
duce into permanent wealth. Liberated from a vy pressure 
of debts, these states are now ready to run a renewed and vigor- 
ous course toward riches. The seat of empire will soon be there, 
and be established by the rapid growth of population. 


City Depesits, 


The Chamberlain of the City has removed the deposits of the 
city from the Artisans’ Bank to the Park Bank. We understand 
that the Chamberlain’s sureties disapprove of the Artisans’ 
Bank retaining these deposits, and required the Chamberlain 
to make this change. 


Money Market. 


The market is well supplied at moderate rates. Loans are 
easily obtained at from 6@7 per cent. on call. The time has 
pow passed for any fear of pressure during this fall, or in the ap- 
proaching winter. All works evenly. The discount market is 
better supplied with paper, which, if of first class, passes readily 
enough at 6 @7 per cent., short and long dates. 

Per cent. per annum. 

Loans on call, state stock securities D7 

® \] other good securities s 
Prime indorsed bills, 60@9#0 days 7 

® 8 « 4@6 months. ae 8 
First-class single signatures, 4@6 months 
Other good bills. . 
Names less known 

There is a good deal of discrimination in the selection of paper, 
and since the failure of Messrs, Lane & Co., some names which 
were ranked first class are now in the second or third, or neg- 
lected altogether. 

The Bank Statement, publi-hed on Monday, is highly satisfac- 
tory. The increase of specie and decrease of loans place the 
banks in a good position, but it is understood that from this time 
the bank line of discounts will increase. 

Specie is coming in from all points, and corsiderable currency 
has been returned from the interior of that portion sent out early 
for the purchase of wool and the early crops of wheat; but the 
amount still going out is large. The great bulk of this currency 
will not return before December or January, when money will be 
wanted for ite redemption. 

The domestic exchanges are at present in favor of New York ; 
but a turn is shortly expected the other way with the South, 
when cotton bills come forward. 

Foreign exchange has been dull this week. Bankers’ bills on 
England are 109% @1093 for 60 days, and 110% for sight; and 


francs, 5 14% @5.13} for 60 > and 5.12% for sight. 
We annex the rates for the Cunard steamer Europa from Bos- 
ton yesterday : 


On London, 
i] 


bf Southern or Canada bank bills. 
On Paris, 60 days bankers’ bills..................-5 14% @5.13 
Amsterdam, 60 days................414%@4l %c. ® guilder. 
Bremen, 60 days................-+-79% @79 ke. ® rix-dollar. 
Hamburg, 60 days . 364 @36 %c. B marc banco. 

Land warrants are very active, but the quotations vary daily- 

The exports of produce continue large, while those of specie 
are moderate. 

The importations are not excessive in comparison with the 
demand for goods, the consumption of which is largely increased 
this year. Trade is healthy, and requires less assistance in the 
way of banking accommodation than usual. 

The expansion of credit is within safe bounds. The remit- 
tances from the West are good, and often in advance of matur- 
ity. The receipts of produce Eastward continue large, and the 
farmers keep up the prudent policy of realizing while prices are 


remunerative. 
Stocks. 

The market is rather less active for the speculative stocks, the 
speculative feeling showing some signs of abatement ; yet prices 
fluctuate, rather than rise or fall permanently. The most active 
movement is in Erie, Harlem, and New York Central, The non- 
speeulative or investment stocks are steady without much ac- 
ti i . 

ng Items. 

The mcvement of specie since Ist January to Sept. 23d in- 
elusive, compared with last year, is as follows: 


1860. 
Exports hence and via Boston... ....$39,846,774 
Received from California....... 25,530,875 


Excess of exports over receipts......$14,315,899 
Pxported less than last year.......-+---+-+++-++- 
Received less this year than last.... 

. +. The firm of Lanes, Boyce & Co. has issued the following 
Circular : 

At a meeting of the Committee of the creditors of Lanes, 
Boyce a held on the 24th inst., which Committee was com- 


Edwin Hoyt of Messe Hart, Sprague & Co 
win Hoy essrs. Hoy . 
Semen Low of Mesms Low, Hasttaan & Os, 
W. C. Langley of Messrs. Wm. C. Lan; 

E Tillinghast of Messrs. Hunt, Ti 


mer of Messrs. Wm. 


Don’t longer burden 


Well | 


Latest Statement of the New York City Ban «. 


Week ending Sept. 29, 1860, 22, 1860. 
Loans ...... .... $124, 


368.474 


25, . 
75,754,931 imorease 628,462 


23 44-100 22 28-100 
Dry Goods. 
Comparative Statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry Goods 
at the port of New York for the week and since Jan. Ist: 
For the week. 1858. 1859. 


Entered at tae port........ $1,295,477 $1,630,362 

Thrown on market......... 1,428,634 1 567,887 
Since Jan, lst. 

Entered at the port........ 47.768 913 93,457,957 85.094,046 

Thrown on market. 55,320,306 93,517,267 85,606,717 


The importers continue active, and are able to command full 
prices for their desirable goods. French dress goods are in great 
demand, and the supply is barely suffivient to meet current 
wants. 

Trade seems to be in a healthy state, except as regards ita 
Southern branch. Many jobbers who came only recently into a 
Seuthern connection have succeeded only in relieving the older 
Southern jobbing houses of their weak customers. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the Texas trade. The Southern trade has 
been overdone. The failure of Lanes, Boyce & Co. has made 
considerable talk, and given occasion to start reports in regard 
to one or two other houses engaged largely in the same kind of 
trade. They are, however, without the least foundation—indeed, 
the parties referred to are among the strongest in the city. 

Jobbers are busy, but expect a falling off this month, as is 
usual in the month preceding the Presidential election. 

Domestic fabrics are less active, but command a steady de- 
mand. Cotton staple goods are active and firm, with a moderate 
stock. The export demand is light. Woolen goods are less 
active, and the stocks of winter goods are accumulating. Delaines 
are the most active, selling quick as they arrive. Shawls are in 
less demand, and prices heavy. Fancy cassimeres are in mod- 


increase 1 21-100 


1800. 
$1,662,619 
1,617,622 


is heavy in price, but the desirable styles are firm. 
The importations are fully equal to those of last year at this 
period, and seem likely to increase. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Reported Expressly for The Independent. 


Wenpwespay, Oct. 3, 1860. 
The receipts have been 5,565 Beeves, 668 Cows, 757 Veals, 
16,646 Sheep and Lambs, and 7,738 Swine, showing an increase 


a decrease of 225 Swine. 

From Illinois 1,641 head of Bullocks were received, and Ohio 
1,011; Kentucky sent forward 687 head. At Bergen, N. J., 750 
head were sold to New York butchers. 

The market this week has been fully half a cent per tb. lower. 
A very few extra sold at 10c., but few sold over 9c , and the gen- 
| eral proportion from 7 to 8c. We quote at 6@9%c., and very 
extra atl0c. The average of all salesis7K% @7%c. The quality 
| is much better than last week. Tye stock has been mainly on 
speculator’s hands, who do not make anything. Some few will 
be losers. 

The demand has been fair; on Tuesday over 2,500 head were 
sold, and the indications were that before sundown the balance 
on hand at Allerton’s would genera'ly be disposed of. 

Sheep and Lambs have declined fully 25@50c, per head, and 
sell freely at the reduction. Receipts excessive. 

Milch Cows continue dull at $20@$60. 

Veal Calves command 6¢c. ; extra 7c. 

Swine are selling at 64% @6%c., as to quality; but few left on 
sale. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct, 


Asnzs.— The market is firm for Pots at $5 25, 
lower ; we quote at $5 50. 

Corrre.— The market is quiet for all kinds, but prices are 
steady, owing in part to the auction sale announced for next 
Wednesdsy—buyers holding off until the result is known. The 
stock on hand comprises 7,776 bags and 13,700 mats, 

Corron.—The market is inactive, but priees are steady. Sales 
of 2,300 bales at 10%c. for Middling Uplands, and IIc. for Gulfs. 

Fiss.—Dry Cod have been in good request at full prices, 
Sales of 3,000 qtls. Western and Marblehead at $3 87% @#814 12, 
and 3,500 do. St. George’s Bank at $4 37s. Shore Mackerel 
| have continued in good demand, and prices are firm. Sales of 
| 2,8C0 bbls. at $€@B9 for medium and large No. 2, $5 75@86 
for do. No. 3, and $4 25 fur small do. 
light supply and in fair request. Saies of 800 bbis. at $17 50@ 
$18 for large No. 1, $11 50@@12 for do. No. 2, and $8 50@$9 
for do. No. 3. Pickled Herring are in moderate demand. Sales 
of 500 bbis. at $2 50@$2 75. Box Herring are inactive yet firm 
at 20@22c. for No. 1, and 31@35c. for scaled. 

Fiour AND Mzral.—A more cheerful feeling has prevailed in 
our Flour market the past week than previously. The more 
favorable tenor of the foreign news has imparted greater activity, 


grades have improved 10@20c. @ bbl., with an active inquiry 
for export. The medium and better grades have been in good 
request for the loca] and Eastern trade, but at irregular rates. 


brands ; these and shipping brands are very heavy at the close, 
the quantity on the docks being large—and holders appear dis- 
posed to sell on arrival, especially at this time, well knowing 
that the arrivals in prospect are larger from the West than ever 
before. Choice Family Extras have sold largely at very satisfac- 
tory prices. Canadian Flour has been offered sparingly, and good 
and choice brands are in brisk demand for the trade at full prices 
— the stock is limited, 
particularly the low grades, and these close lower and quite 
dull; other kinds are firm, but not active. Rye Flour is in fair 
demand, and is without change. Corn Meal isa shade easier, 
with a fair inquiry at the abatement. 

Grain.—The inquiry for Wheat has been active, and, with 
large arrivals, holders have been able to establish some improve- 
mentin Red Western. This is a favorite article with shippers, 
and at the close is quite firm. Other kinds are compara- 
tively heavy, and less active. 
large—in excess of any previous week this season, and we have 
had some addition to our stock, but as yet it is small. Choice 


in excess of the wants of our millers. Barley has been in better 
demand, and has improved, with fair arrivals. The stock is 
small, especially of Winter ; this is wanted at 99@93c., and 
Spring, 78@86c. Oats have declined slightly, but there is no 
stock here at the close. Rye has improved, with a good demand 
and light stock. Corn has steadily advanced, with a good de- 
mand, in part speculative, and, with light receipts, the tendency 
is upward at the close. 

Hors. Only a moderate demand has prevailed for New since 
our last, and prices are firmly sustained. Sales of 500 bales at 
24@3lc. 1859s are quiet at 12@18c. Old are dull, and prices 
in the absence of sales are nominal. 


Mo.asses.—The market i8*very quiet, and prices are steady. 
The stock on hand, Oct. ist, comprises 5,030 hhds. Muscovada ; 
748 do. Clayed ; 2,104 do. Porto Rico; and about 6,550 bbls. To- 
tal equal to 10,108 hhds. 

Nava. Srones.—Spirits Turpentine has been in fair request, 
and prices are again slightly firmer. Sales of some 3,800 bbis. 
at 40@40%c. for rejected and merchantable lots ; 40 @4lc. for 
straight and shipping lots; and 41}@42c. for shipping in 
Southern and New York made bbls. 
$2 87 @S2 9 PF 280 s., with sales of 725 bbis. Washington 
at the latter rate. Common Rosin has been in better request, 


from yard. 
yard at from $1 424% @#1 51. 


$3 @ 310 and 280 bs., as to quality. Tar has beenin fair demand 
at $2 50@$2 65, as to quality, from wharf and yard. 
Oms.—The market for most kinds has ruled extremely quiet, 
but prices generally are sustained. Linseed sells slowly at 
59@60c. Crude Whale is hardly so firm. Sales of 1,100 bbis. 
at 53@55c., cash. 
at $1 55 @ gallon, cash. Olive is fairly active. 
cases quarts at $3 15, and 500 do. pinta at $4@$¢4 15, 4 mos. ; 
also 300 pkgs. Marseilles at $2 85, and 200 do. pints at $3 60, in 
bond, and 5,000 gallons to arrive and on tle spot at $1 25@$1! 
3234,6 mos. Other kinds sell slowly at prices within our range. 
Provisions.—There has been considerable irregularity in our 
Pork market the past week. The demand hasbeen fair, chiefly 
for Prime. 
reduced. New Mess is lower and plenty, and proves to be larger 


sition evinced to realize. Tne demand for future delivery has 
abated, and there is an absence of al! speculative feeling, with a 
strong prospect of lower prices ere the close of the year. The 
steck is reduced to 34,400 bbls. Beef has ruled firm; the de- 
mand is fair for the trade and the East. The stock is limited— 


mand has proved good, and the arrivals limited. Butter is 
mere plenty and very heavy. Cheese is firm and in fair demand. 

Ricz.—The demand is light, and pricesare unchanged. Smail 
sales are making at 4% @5c. @ BD. 
sisting of 10 cases, brought 4%c. @ . 

Svuecar.- The market is quiet for all descriptions, but prices 
are without variation. We quote Cuba at 6% @7 ‘sc., and 7 yc 
for Cuba. The stock on hand, Oct. Ist., consists of 64,136 hhds. 
Cuba; 4,815 do. Porto Riéo; 636 do. English Islands; and 84 
do. New Orleans. Total—hhds. 69,601, bags 124,446, boxes 
34,632, and 6.708 hhds, Melado. 

Tras —The market is quiet, pending the auction sale an- 
nounced for to-morrow. 


prices are firm. Sales of 937 hhds. Kentucky at 54 @I3c.; 
104 bales Havana and 165 do. Cuba on private terms, and 535 
cases Seed-Leaf at 4@25c. 

Woot.—The demand for low and medium qualities is less ac- 


firmly. The attention of dealers was diverted during the fore 
part of the week to a peremptory auction sale of some 300,000 Ibs. 
Domestic and Foreign called in Philadeiphia. Previous offer- 
ings of a similar character, however, have mot been conducted 
in strict accordance with legitimate business, and this being the 
case, but few manufacturers attended the Philadelphia sale. 
The finer qualities of Domestic consequently were not sought 
after, and a goodly portion of these were bid in or sold at a de- 
cline of 3@5c. The low and medium grades, however, brought 
full private sales prices. The transactions in this market com- 
prise about 50,000 Bs. in lots, at prices varying from 40@60c. for 
common to choice Saxony ; 60,000 Bs. California at 18@36c. for 
fair to choice quality ; 39,000 Bs. Texas at 15@26c.; 5,000 Smyr- 
na at 17c.,6 months; and 200 bales Cordova on private terms. 
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Crude remains quiet at | 


and prices have advanced to $1 50@@i 51 @ 310 ths., delivered | 
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The low and medium grades | 
have been in improved demand at prices varying from $1 55@ | 
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Sales of 1,000 | 
| Red Fox, North.— 50 





This has improved, as the stock is found to be much | 


than was generally expected ; hence there is a stronger dispo- | Deer,Texas, @B— 18 a— 21 
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only 14,600 bbis. Prime Mess is inactive, at $15@$18. Beef Hams | 
are in limited demand, at $10@$14. Bacon and Cut Meats are | 
scarce and nominal. Lard is without much variation ; the de- | 


The first sale of new,con- | 


| Gan 
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Topacco.—A good demand prevails for all descriptions, and | 


tive, but the supply of most kinds is quite light, and prices rule | ; 





PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
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“ The Potatoes they are small, 
Over there, over there.”’—Old Song, 


A DIALOGUE. 


Mr. S.—How is it, neighbor P., that your potatoes are so large 
and fine, While just over the fence, on similar soil, mine are 
small as pullets’ eggs, and precious few at that? 

Mr, P.—I manured this field with brains. 

Mr, S.—Pshaw. All the Cincinnati hog-killers couldn’t sup- 
ply brains enough for this ten-acre field. 

Mr. P.—I used human brains, of which there are plenty. 

Mr. S.—Nonsense. Now don’t make fan of me, because I’m 
anlucky, and Providence has sent you a good crop. 

Mr. P.—Providence helps those who help themselves. 
my own brains on the field. 

Mr. S.— So did I mine, and they are as good as anybody’s. 
Mr. P.—There’s the trouble. You know it all yourself: 
don’t, and so I get all the outside help I can. I’ve been collest- 
ing other men’s brains for my land for twenty years, and you 

see one result in this crop. 

Mr. S.—Yes, I see the result, but I don’t understand it. 

Mr. P.—Well, when we began here twenty years ago, I 
thought myself a good farmer, but I believed others had good 
ideas, too, and I made it my business to get at their thoughts ; 
some I found in agricultural books and papers, others I picked 
up at the County Fairs, by asking how the big things were 
raised, and often I have got a good hint from my neighbors. 

Mr. S.—I’ve always been down on this “ book farming,” but 
your crops stagger me, they’re real knock-down arguments, 
I’m sick of the poor show I get for all my work, and am desperate 
enough to try anything for improvement. 

Mr. P.—Vll give you my experience, and it may aid you. 
About nineteen years ago | heard that some men who had been 
brought up on a farm had clubbed together, and one of them 
was going to publish a paper, which should consist mainly of 
accounts of how different farmers cultivated various crops, and 
such like matter. I sent for the paper, and have done so every 
year since, and now I have nineteen large volumes, every page 
of which I have read, a little at a time, and the whole has not 
cost the produce of a single acre. Why, I am astonished when 
I think over the ten thousand thoughts, and hints, and sugges- 
tions I have thus gathered. Whata blank would be left in my 
head if these thoughts should be taken away. 

Mr. S.—But does the practice of farmers on other kinds of soil 
and earth and a different climate, suit your wants ? 

Mr. P.—Why no, not exactly, perhaps. But then, every 
thought I get from another, starts a new thought in my own mind, 
and thus I am constantly improving my own skill and practice, 
You see, I get all the brains I can from other men’s heads, and 
compost them well in my own head with a mixture of common 
sense, and then make the application to my fields. In that way, 
I have manured this crop of potatoes with plenty of brains. 
The editor called here last we-k on his Western tour among 
farmers, and seeing my good crops, he asked me to write out just 
how I have treated fhe field for years past, and I promised to do 
it as soon as my crops are gathered. He will probably print it 
as he constantly pints all such practical matters, and perhaps a 
hundred thousand will read it; and though nobody else may do 
just as Ido, many will geta new hint, and improve upon it. 
You may read it if you will 

Mr. S.—I would like to borrow your paper. 

Mr. P.—Better take it yourself, for then you will be more like- 
ly to read it. 
rious kinds of crops, during a single year. 

Mr, S.—1 can’t afford it this year. 

Mr. P.—You would think nothing of spending two cents a 
week for an extra cigar, or for candy, and that’s all the paper 
will cost. 

Mr. S.—What is the paper? What are its politics 

Mr. P.—It does not touch politics. It is devoted to such sub- 
jects as Field and Garden crops, Animals, etc., and has, besides, 
a good deal about Woman’s Work, which wife says is worth ten 
times more than the few pounds of butter it costs to pay for the 
paper. Then there is also a department for the young folks 
containing many things which please the children—not mere 
traehy stuff, such as is too often printed for them, but informa- 
tion that will have a good influence on them, I would sella 
dozen bushels of wheat to have my young people get the good 
reading in that paper, but the average price of one bushel will 
pay forita year. My John says he can pay for it easy with the 
eggs from two or three hens. 


I used 


You will find hundreds of piain talks about va 


If | was a mechanic or merchant, 
and had only a little garden, | should take the paper to tell me 
how to make the best use of the little plot; and if I had nota 
foot of land I should stiil want it for my wife and children, 

Mr. S —Does the editer know anything about farming ‘ 

Mr. P.—The 
brought up on a farm, where he learned to work. He has also 
studied all the books on farming. and experimented for years in 
the laboratory, and has besides traveled all over the c« 
see what was doing. 


editor who owns and publishes the paper was 


untry to 
Then he has several associates, Farmers, 
Gardeners, and Housekeepers, who know what they write about 
and among them all they do gather up a wonderful lot of infor 
mation every year. 
- 

Ing with ycu, 


The language, too, is so plain, so like talk- 
that I enjoy reading it. Then, too, every paper 
has engravings, which show one exactly how animals and planta 
and implements and household farniture look, much better than 
words could describe them. 
that help one to plan others ; and also many very fine large pic- 
tures, which are worth more than the cost of a whole volume. 

Mr. S.—I suppose those engravings and descriptions are partly 
to help the editor sell implements or fertilizers, 

Mr. P.—Not a bit of it. The editor keeps nothing of the sort 
to sell, so that he may be perfectly free to praise or condemn any- 
thing, according as it may be valuable or worthless to his read- 
ers. You would laugh to see how he comes down on poor inven- 
tions, patent manures, and all kinds of humbugs. 

Mr. S.— But is the paper adapted to our part of the country ? 

Mr. P.—Fxactly so. Soils and crops and climates differ, but 
the general principles of cultivation are the same everywhere, 


Among these are plans of buildings, 


and here is the benefit ef a paper published for the whole coun- 
try. Every reader gets new ideas by learning what is done 
somewhere else ; and, further, I find that the paper has letters 
from every part of the country, and one or more associate edit- 
ors in different sections, so that we get information from many 
regions besides our own. One thing | must mention particu- 
larly. The editor is constantly warning his readers against hum- 


bugs, telling how sharpers take the advantage of people. Why, 
I was just going to send a dollar for an article advertised in 
glowing colors, when 1 found it shown up as a humbug in this 
paper. ButI cannot stop to talk more now—I have such t 
of potatoes to harvest. 

Mr. 8.—I wish / had. I must try that paper a year, and see 
what there is in it. I can manage to save two cents a week, 

Mr. P.—Never fear. If you don't find it pays, I'll buy your 
copies at cost for my boys to keep. 

Mr. S.— What did you say the paper was called ? 

Mr. P.—The American Agriculturist Itis published in New 
York City. The editor, though one of our Western agricultur 
iste, and living in the country, finds he can publish it che 
there, where printing, and paper, and mailing facilities are all 
convenient. 

Mr. S.— How shall I get it 

Mr. P.—Simply inclose a dollar bill in a letter, giving your 
Name, Post-Office, County, and State plainly, and direct to 
OnancE Jupp, No. 41 Park row, New York City. 

Mr. S.—When does a volume begin ? 

Mr. P.— The twentieth yolume begins Jan, Ist, but all who 
send in the dollar before that time, get the remaining numbers 
of this year, in addition to the whole of next year’s. So if you 
subscribe now, you get fourteen months’ papers. The editor also 
offers some valuable premiums to those who get up lists of sub- 
scribers. Send for the paper,and you may afterwards find it 
well worth while to make up a club. Some 1,700 persons have 
got good premiums in this way during the year. Some of your 
German neighbors would join you, perhaps, for The Agricul- 
turist is also printed in German. I did intend to start a 
club myself, but I have so many potatoes to dig, I can- 
not get the time. My sister-in-law in lowa got up a club 
last year, and received a premium of a $50 Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing-machine; an old acquaintance in Wisconsin 
got two or three good farming implements, and a young nephew 
of mine in Ohio got a beautiful copy of Webster’s great Dic- 
tionary. These things only cost them a little time, showing the 
paper evenings and election day. Send in your subscription, 
ano the first paper will tell you all about the premiums. I 
forgot to tell you that every year the publisher also sends out 
to all his subscribers who want them a lot of choice garden and 
field seeds. 

Mr. S.—What does he ask for them ? 

Mr. P.—Nothing at all; they are sent free, except the post- 
age. They are of the best kind, and one single parcel I got last 
year was worth more to me than the price of the paper. 

Mr. S.—I'll try it a year, any way; if half what you say is 
true it will be a good investment. 

Mr. P.— You'll find every word I have said true, 

Mr. S.—Y’ll send this very night, while in the spirit of it. 

Mr. P.—Do it, and you'll always thank me for this talk, Geod 
day, 1 must hurry up my digging potatoes, I've such a lot of 
them—thanks toa hintin The Agriculturist, 

Mr. S.—How did you say I should direct the letter containing 
the Dollar? 

4 P.—To Orange Judd, No, 41 Park row, New York city. 
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